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My Pedagogical Creed. 
By W. T. Harris. 
U.S. Commussioner of Education, 


-AVING been asked to write a brief 
A, 


z statement of my educational 
ap ) 


creed, I set down what | con- 










sider to be important principles, 
without_however taking the pains to 
arrange them in any systematic_order. 
Many years ago on being asked for a 
definition of education, | described it 
as the process by which the individual is ele- 
vated into the species, and explained this bricf 
and technical definition by saying that education gives 
the individual the wisdom derived from the experience 
of the race. It teaches him how his species, that is to 
say mankind in general, have learned what nature is and 
what are its processes and laws, and by what means 
nature may be made useful to man. 
experience is the conquest of nature. 


‘This lesson ol 


The second and more important lesson is, 
however, derived from the experience of human 
nature—the manners and customs of men, the 
motives which govern human action and espe 
cially the evolution or development of human 
institutions, that is to say, the combinations of 


individuals into social wholes. 
the individual man is enabled to exist in two forms. 
First, there is his personal might, and second, there is 
the re-inforcement which comes to him as an individual 
through the social unit, the family, civil society, the 
State, the Church. 
unit in which they live with their own strength, and 
hence the strength of the whole institution is far greater 
than that of any individual. In fact, the combined 
strength is greater than the aggregate of the individual 
strengths which compose it. Ten Robinson Crusoes 
acting in conjunction are equal not only to ten individ 
ual Crusoes, but to ten times ten. 

It follows from this view of education (as a means 
of fitting man, the individual, to avail himself of the 
knowledge of his species or race obtained through two 
kinds of experience) that I must set a very high value 
on the accumulated wisdom of the race. I must think 
that the man as an uneducated individual is infinitely 
below. man as an educated individual. I must think, 
too, that a system which proposed to let the individual 
work out his education entirely by himself—Kaspar 
Hauser style—is the greatest possible mistake. Rous- 


By these combinations 


The individuals endow the social 


seau's doctrine of a return to nature must also seem 
to me the greatest heresy in educational doctrine. But 
with this educational principle so far as stated above, 
one does not have any protection against a wrong 
tendency in method which may be justified on the 
ground that the contribution of the social whole 1s 
the essential thing, and the contribution of the individ- 
ual the unessential thing. Keeping in view that essen- 
tial thing, educational method is prone to neglect too 
much the individual peculiarities, and above all to 
undervalue the self-activity of the pupil in gaining 
knowledge. It does not consult the likes and dislikes 
of the pupil, and cares little or nothing for his interest 
in his studies. It is content if it secures the substan- 
tial thing, namely that the individual should learn the 
wisdom of the race and the lesson of subordinating 
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ui.self to the manners and customs of his fellow men. 
It is content if it makes him obedient. He must obey 
not only the laws of the state but the conventional 
rules of etiquette. Above all he must obey his parents, 
teacher, and his elders. This requirement of 
obedience carried out to the extent demanded in China, 
and to a less degree in monarchical countries of Europe 
and in this country until very recently, is based on a 
too exclusive contemplation of the social ideal as the 
chief object of education, and I hasten to add the state- 
ments needed to correct its incompleteness. 


his 


DEVELOPMENT ACCORDING TO SELF-ACTIVITY. 

II. All education is based on the principle of self- 
activity. The individual to be educated has the poten- 
tiality of perfection in various degrees and can attain 
this by his self-activity, A material body or a mechanical 
aggregate of any kind can be modeled or formed or 


modified externally into some desirable shape. But this 
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external molding is not education. Education im- 
plies as an essential condition the activity of a self. It 
follows from this that while the end of education must 
be the elevation of the individual into the species, thet 
this can only happen through the self-activity of the 
individual. 

I saw this principle clearly before I saw the entire 
principle to which it is a part, namely the relation of the 
individual to society. I can readily sympathize with 
scores of my friends and companions in education who 
see t..is principle of self-activity, but have not yet arrived 
at the insight into that function of self-activity of the 
individua! which is to so act that it may reinforce itself 
by the self-activity of institutions or social wholes. 

Following this necessity of the individual I believe 
that the greatest care should be taken not to arrest the 
development according to self-activity. Any harsh, 
mechanical training will tend to arrest development of 
the child. There is for human beings as contrasted 
with lower animals a long period of helpless infancy. 
This long period is required for the development of 
man’s adaptations to the spiritual environment implied 
in the habits, modes of behavior, and the arts of the 
social community into which man is born. Professor 
John Fiske has shown the importance of this fact to 
the theory of evolution as applied to man. It is the 
most important contribution which that doctrine has 
made to pedagogy. If the child is at any epoch of his 
long period of helplessness inured to any habit or 
fixed form of activity belonging to a lower stage of 
development the tendency will be to arrest growth at 
that standpoint and to make it difficult or next to im- 
possible to continue the growth of the child into higher 
and more civilized forms of soul-activity. Any over- 
cultivation of sense preception in tender years, any 
severe and long continued stress upon the exercises of 
the memory will prevent the rise of the soul into spirit- 
ual insight. I therefore distrust many of the devices 
invented by teachers of great  will-power to secure 
thoroughness of learning the studies in the primary 
school. 


THREE STAGES OF THINKING. 


III. My doctrine of rational psychology holds that 
there are three stages of the development oi the think- 
ing power. The first stage is that of sense perception 
and its form of thinking conceives all objects as having 
independent being and as existing apart from all re- 
lation to other objects. It would set up an atomic 
theory of the universe if it were questioned closely. 

The second stage of knowing is that which sees 
everything as depending upon the environment. Every- 
thingisrelative and cannot exist apart from its relations 
to other things. The theory of the universe from this 
stage of thinking is pantheistic. There is one absolute 
unity of all things. It alone is independent and all the 
others are dependent. They are phenomenal and it is 
the absolute. Pantheism conceives the universe as one 
vast sea of being in which the particular waves lose 
their individuality after a brief manifestation. 

The third stage of thinking arrives at the insight that 
true being is self-active or self-determined. It is there- 
fore self-conscious being and is above intellect and will. 
Inasmuch as intellect is in its essential nature altruistic, 
or that which makes itself its own object and gives 
objective being to others, it follows that its views of the 
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world sees the necessity of presupposing a divine reason 
as the absolute which creates in order that it may share 
its being with others in its own image. 

According to my thinking the most important end 
of education is to take the pupil safely through the 
world-theories of the first and second stages, namely, 
sense-perception and the relativity doctrine of pan- 
theism up to the insight into the personal nature of the 
absolute. All parts and pieces of school education 
and all other education should have in view this devel- 
opment of the intellect. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE MORAL WILL. 


IV. Corresponding to this elevation of the intellect 
up to the point where it sees true being to be self-active 
is the doctrine of the moral will which should be reached 
by the method of discipline adopted by the school. 
Intellectual insight is the highest result of the theoret- 
ical training, and a moral will is the highest result of 
the practical side of school education. The kinder- 
garten work treats with the requisite degree of tender- 
ness the early manifestations of will power in the child. 
It gradually develops in his mind the necessity of self 
restraint for the sake of co-operation with his fellow 
pupils. He must inhibit or hold back his tendency 
to act without respect to the requirements of the work 
of the kindergarten. There develops in the child the 
power of self-control for rational ends. 

The discipline of the elementary school builds up in 
a very powerful manner the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility. Each child feels that he is responsible 
not only for what he does intentionally, but what he 
neglects to do in the way of performing school duties. 
This is the most powerful influence which a well dis- 
ciplined school exercises towards the production of 
character. The child subdues his likes and dislikes, 
adopts habits of regularity, punctuality, silence, and 
industry. His industry takes the form of two kinds 
of attention, first the critical attention to the work of 
the class and the criticisms of the teacher, and second 
to the mastery of his own set task by his unaided 
labor. 

Every self-active being is a will in so far as it lifts 
itself out of the chain of causation, in which it finds 
itself in nature, and acts in such a way as to modify 
this chain of action in accordance with its inclinations 
or ideas. It can originate modifications in the chain 
of causality and thus become responsible for the series 
of effects which flow from his action. It becomes a 
moral will when it is conscious of this power of origin- 
ation; it knows itself responsible. Immersed in mere 
feeling, in mere likes and dislikes, interests and an- 
tipathies, it is not a moral will, although it originates 
new causal series in the world. But it becomes con- 
scious of its responsibilities when it observes in itself 
the power to inhibit or hold back the chain of causality 
in which it finds itself, and resist its inclinations and the 
force of its habits. It can absolutely refuse to act 
and this demonstrates its absolute freedom. Freedom 
does not mean the power to do everything, for that is 
omnipotence. It means the power to refuse to trans- 
mit external impulses and forces by lending them its 
efforts. 


ADJUSTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL TO SOCIETY. 
V. School education and all education is a delicate 
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matter of adjustment inasmuch as it deals with two 
factors, spontaneity and prescription. The latter tends 
to determine the whole individual by the requirements 
of the social whole. The former tends to make the 
child a bundle of caprice and arbitrariness by giving 
full course to his spontaneity or self-activity. The con- 
crete rule of pedagogy is to keep in view both sides, 
and to encourage the child to self-activity only “in so 
far’ as the same is rational, that is to say in so far as 
his self-activity enables him to reinforce himself with 
the self-activity of the social whole, or, to put it in 
another way, it enforces prescription upon the child 
only in so far as the same is healthful for the develop- 
ment of his self-activity. Every pedagogical method 
must therefore be looked at from two points of view, 
first its capacity to secure the development of rational- 
ity or of the true adjustment of the individual to the 
social whole, and secondly its capacity to strengthen 
the individuality of the pupil and avoid the danger of 
obliterating the personality of the child by securing 
blind obedience in place of intelligent co-operation, 
and by mechanical memorizing in place of rational 
insight. 

I believe that the school does progress and will pro- 
gress in this matter of adjusting these two sides. But 
I find and expect to find constantly on the road to pro- 
gress new theories offered which are more or less neg- 
lectful of the delicate adjustment between these two 
factors of education. 


PROGRESS TOWARDS FREEDOM. 


VI. I believe that the school as it is and as it has 
been, is and has been a great instrumentality to lift all 
classes of people into a participation in civilized life. 
I believe that the world progresses and has progressed 
towards freedom. In this respect I think that every 
form of civilization that has prevailed in the world has 
some important light to throw upon the questions 
of pedagogy. On the whole our new and newest edu- 
cation is better able to help children whose souls are 
imprisoned in their bodies and who are dull and stupid. 
The education of to-day knows better than the edu- 
cation of yesterday how to arouse such children by 
the application of devices that stimulate their interests 
and self-activity. It knows, too, better how to hold 
back the child who is filled with selfishness and teach 
him to subordinate his self-seeking to the interest of the 
social whole. More than the child of Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, the American child is precocious in will 
power. In improperly conducted kindergartens one 
sees very often two or three bright children monopolize 
the attention not only of all the other small children 
but also of the teacher. Such child gardens remind us 
of kitchen gardens choked with weeds. 


THE FIELD OF CHILD STUDY. 


VII. Finally, a word in my creed regarding child- 
study. I have hoped and still hope from the child- 
study movement a thorough investigation of the 
question of arrested development. In view of what 
I have said above regarding the long period of help- 
less infancy and of the importance of keeping the child 
open to educative influences as long as possible, it 
becomes necessary to ascertain the effect of every sort 
of training or method of instruction upon the further 
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growth of the child. For instance, do methods of 
teaching arithmetic by the use of blocks, objects, and 
other illustrative material, advance the child or re- 
tard him in his ability to master the higher branches 
of mathematics. What effect upon the pupil’s ability 
to understand motives and actions in history does 
great thoroughness in arithmetical instruction have; 
for instance, does it make any difference whether there 
is only one lesson in arithmetic a day or one each in 
written arithmetic and in mental arithmetic ? Does a 
careful training in discriminating fine shades of color 
and in naming them, continued for twenty weeks to 
half a year in the primary school, permanently set the 
mind of the pupil towards the mischievous habit of 
observing tints of color to such an extent as to make 
the mind oblivious of differences in form or shape and 
especially inattentive to relations which arise from the 
interaction of one object upon another ? Questions of 
this kind are endless in number and they relate directly 
to the formation of the course of study and the school 
program. They cannot be settled by rational or a 
priori psychology, but only by careful experimental 
study. In the settlement of these questions one would 
expect great assistance from the laboratories of physi- 
ological psychology. 

Notwithstanding my firm faith in the efficiency of the 
school to help the child enter upon the fruits of civil- 
ization, I am possessed with the belief that to the 
school is due very much arrested development. Not 
very much success in this line can be expected, how- 
ever, from those enthusiasts in child-study who do not 
as yet know the alphabet of rational psychology. Those 
who cannot discriminate the three kinds of thinking are 
not likely to recognize them in their study of children. 
Those who have no idea of arrested development will 
not be likely to undertake the careful and delicate 
observations which exp!ain why certain children stop 
growing at various points in different studies and re- 
quire patient and persevering effort on the part of the 
teacher to help them over their mental difficulties 
The neglected child who lives the life of a street arab 
has become cunning and self helpful, but at the expense 
of growth in intellect and morals. Child study should 
take up his case and make a thorough inventory of his 
capacities and limitations and learn the processes by 
which these have developed. Child study in this way 
will furnish us more valuable information for the con- 
duct of our schools than any other fields of investi- 
gation have yet done. 


The U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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The School and the Teacher in Art. 
By M. S. Emery. 


NE summer afternoon, several years 
<“ ago, I ventured to call on the poet 
Whittier, at his country house, and 
ask himtowrite his name in a volume 
of his own poems. Weary though 
he must have been of the appeals of 
autograph hunters, he responded witli 
the most kindly courtesy. He even 
spent a few minutes looking over the volume in com 
pany with me. The frontispiece was a rather unattrac 
tive wood-cut illustrating “ In School Days,” and as he 
glanced at the picture it reminded him of something 
else. 

“Stay a minute,” said he. “I would like to show 
thee some school pictures I had sent me the other 
day.” He unrolled a large sheet of silhouettes illus 
trating his own familiar verses, and waited with a 
twinkle in his eyes, for the visitor’s verdict. They 
were spirited drawings with a touch of clever exagger- 
ation in their drollery. There was the master deal- 
ing “raps official” on his desk with a heavv ruler. 
There were the leaping, flving figures of urchi»s “storm- 
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ing out to playing.” There were the shy heroine and 
the awkward hero, dramatically portrayed at the climax 
of her halting confession. The illustrations served 
their purpose well if they gave to other people half the 
enjoyment that they gave to the dignified old poet 
himself, with his ready appreciation of a joke under- 
neath the serene gravity of his daily habits. 

But the ludicrous side of school life is the easiest for 
the outside observer to suggest in a sketch, and a 
thing that is too easy soon grows cheap. It does not 
take much of either humor or skill to portray the con- 
ventional “school-marm” as she appears in the so- 
called comic papers. She is almost always bony, 
bad-tempered and spectacled, and the children get 
the better of her in almost every contest of wits. The 
picture-paper school teacher is not a live personality; 
she is an abstraction, a conventional symbol of dog- 
matic and disagreeable spinsterhood, handed down 
from earlier generations through thoughtless tradition, 
and too easily tolerated in our own time. 

It is not difficult to see how this burlesque presenta- 
tion of the teacher took its rise. We have only to 
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recall how teachers figure in general literature to see 
that the dignity of the profession has been slow of 
growth, and slower still in gaining popular recogni- 
tion. The schoolmaster in “ Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village” is perhaps the most picturesque figure of his 
kind in Goldsmith’s time, but illustrators of the poem, 
if they touch at all on the school, usually make their 
point by showing us either a bit of clumsy frolic or a 
hint of dreary discipline. Irving’s “ Ichabod Crane” 
appeals so little to anything deeper in us than our 
sense of the ridiculous that nobody cares for him or his 
fate. We are quite willing that Darley and the other 
illustrators should use him as a text for delicate 
caricature. 

We all know color prints of forty years ago re- 
presenting school girls romping in the mistress’s ab- 
sence or playing hoydenish tricks upon her as she 
dozes awkwardly in her chair of state. Such pictures 
doubtless suggested many of the later fancies about 
schools of dogs, cats, and kittens, posed like human 
beings, but retaining their furry countenances ;—works 
of art which always “ make the unskilful laugh,” and 
probably need not make the judicious grieve overmuch. 
They are not bad jokes except for their thinness. Yet 
on the whole none of these would-be jocose pictures 
scem to us to-day equal to the subject. We wonder 

. a little at the simplicity of a 
; generation that could be satis- 
fied with mere burlesque of 
school happenings. Realizing 
@s we are now, more and 
more, the social importance 
of school instruction and 
training, the poetry and 
color of school life, the warm, 
human sympathy of school 
relations, we begin to ask,— 
where are the artists who can 
|. see the school-world truly 
and help other people to see 
its beauty and meaning? 

A few artists have begun 
studvine in this direction to 
good effect. We do not find 
that the English have done 
much for us. English artists 
are proverbially fond of draw- 
ing children. They have a 
marked predilection for well- 
groomed little artistocrats 
and picturesque little peas- 
ants and beggars; but they 
seldom work on any sugges- 
tion gathered from school life 
and associations. Possibly 
the National school has yet to 
earn a place in the hearts of such men as fill the British 
galleries. At present it is an almost unworked field. 

In the land where Child Gardens first came into 
blossom, the artists have looked into the school, and, 
looking, found something worth showing to us all. 
The Germans, with their tender feeling for childhood 
and their cultivated appreciation of rosy cheeks and 
sturdy legs, have been among the first to study school 
children. Ohmichen’s “ Village School” is a good 
example of the German style of treating school life. 
It has enough literary suggestiveness to satisfy those 
who demand a story in every.picture. (We all know 
the good girl who works out her examples without 
mistake, spells like a fair-haired dictionary, and never 
scuffles her feet or drops her books. She grows in the 
Fatherland as well as under the stars and stripes.) 
But the implied story is by no means all there is in this 
picture. At the same time the picture shows rare 
feeling for the pathetic beauty of childhood. The pon- 
derous dignity of the examiners’ table, the clumsiness 
of the benches, and the heavy plainness of the room as 
a whole, make the children by contrast seem like 
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The child reaching out after the idea and try- 
ing to grasp it through a symbol presented to 
the sense organs—it is a miracle of miracles 
that is going on inside that flaxen head; if we 
stop to think of it we are lost in wonder. 
Think what it means to read. You hold be- 
fore your eyes a book,—a bundle of white 
papers on which certain conventional black 
marks have been printed. The light reflected 
from the parti-colored surface passes through 
the lens of your eye; it falls upon a certain 
nerve behind the lens. That is about all the 
physiologists can tell us if they try to tell the 
tale from a scientist’s standpoint. But some- 
way, somehow, with the help of that mysteri- 

ous night-messenger, you think over again 
what Shakespeare thought when he wrote 
Hamlet three hundred years ago! 

The everlasting miracle of our most com- 
monplace experiences! 

Defregger doubtless had no intention of 
stating the stages of any psychological prob- 
lem. He had in consciousness only the 
sweet human delight of seeing a child’s mind 
grow with its body. But both alike are in the 
picture, the marvelous and the simple. 

One sometimes hears French literature 
and art alluded to as if the first consisted 
wholly of over-ripe novels, and the last of 
scantily draped ballet girls. But the fact is 
that France publishes annually a larger num- 
ber of solid volumes on sociology and econo- 
mics than of volumes of romance; and the 
fact also is that French artists are at the pres- 
ent time doing more than those of any other 
country to study and interpret the child 

AN ARSIST IN TROUBLF.—Steemtes. world. Some one has said, in reply to the 
old sneer about the French having no word 
flowers in bloom. We have all felt more or 
less consciously this appealing fragility in 
children’s figures and faces. The plumpest 
and rosiest, the grimiest, and the most imp- 
ish have with all their life and vigor a sugges- 
tion of delicacy and perishableness. The 
very robustness of childhood is to adult mus- 
cle what the crisp, juicy, brittle stalk of an 
early spring flower is to the woody stem of 
September’s alder bushes. 

Perhaps one does not often see a roomful 
of public school children in just this light. 
All the more reason have we to be grateful to 
the artist for helping us too see with his eyes. 
That is what artists are for. 

There is a deal of kindly philosophy in 
Stiehler’s picture of the young artist whose 
caricature of the teacher has been discovered 
by its indignant subject. The faces of the lit- 
tle people are admirablv true to life as they 
wait with their varying dispositions and sym- 
pathies to see what may happen to the culpfit; 
and the embarrassed grin of the portly visi- 
tor. who enjoys the caricature yet feels bound 
to uphold proper discipline, is something de- 
licious in its way. The men are so big, so 
strong, so easily canable of self protection — 
the children; even the naughtiest of them, so 
little and winsome! It is impossible to be- 
lieve that the bad bov ever really received the 
thrashing which so dark a deed as as his de- 
manded. 

Defregger has a special fondness for fig- 
ures of women and children. If he has 
painted nictures of school-room life thev are 
not well known in this countrv: but he has 
certainly nainted the central idea of school 
life, the mind develonment of the little child. _ 
through exercise under a teacher’s guidance. € SIRST LESSONS.—DEFREGGER. 
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for “ home,” that they can afford to get along without it 
since they have the thing itself in ideal perfection. Cer- 
tainly the pictures of child life which are being drawn 
and painted by French artists of the day show exquisite 
sympathy with childish experiences and exquisite sensi- 
bility to the beauty of the half-hinted figures and faces 
of our little men-and-women-in-bud. 

See how the white-capped little maids in Geotfroy’s 
dusky school-room light it up with their quaint cos- 
tumes and fasinating faces. There is nothing so grave 
as the gravity of a child who looks out on the world 
with a serious baby gaze. The solemn mite in the 
corner of the picture, is one of the most charming ex- 
amples of babyhood where 

“ —Immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which is not to be put by.” 

The “ Reading Lesson,” by the same artist, is full of 
Gallic appreciation of color. Even in a faulty re- 
preduction one can feel something of the delicate 
flesh-tints in the cheek and throat of the girlish 
teacher,—colors evidently emphasized by the touch 
of color in the flowers at her elbow and in the urchins 
clustered around her knee. I do not know just how 
much of the charm of Geoffroy’s 
children lies in their sensitive 
mouths, but there is something 
about them which makes the 
least pedagogical-minded 
woman long to apply for a 
school! No: it cannot be alto- 
gether in their wistful baby pro- 
files, for the little man with his 
back to the spectator is auite as 
enticing as his school-fellows. 

Geoffrey’s children are of the 
land whose motto is liberty, 
eauality. and fraternity. They 
are neither pampered million- 
aires nor cowering starvelings. 
but frank little Republicans, liv- 
ing and lettine live. The variety 
of faces and characters in the 
picture of dismissal from a pri- 
marv school suggests our own 
mixed congregations. There is 
a particularly happy touch in the 
satisfied air with which the 
owner of the ragged mbrella 
marches toward home. The man 
who drew that fioure remem- 
bered how it felt to be little and 
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be entrusted,—Oh, happy 
responsibility—with the 
paraphernalia of a grown-up 
traveler. 

But perhaps the most at- 
tractive—certainly the best 
known—of this artist’s 
studies of school life, is the 
interior so often seen in pho- 
tographs and prints. A 
prominent American firm 
once issued a color-print of 
this village school, equipp- 
ing the children with copy- 
books of American publica- 
tion and readers familiar 
toour Yankee school boards. 
The boys, however, were not 
translated into English; 
they did not need it. They 
were so heartily human that 
they could be read without 
any dictionary. 

The young teacher (evi- 
dently the same model as in 
the “Reading Lesson”) 
looks a little weary. The 
droop of her womanly head against the bare wall makes 
egain a fine bit of form and color study. Perhaps that 
and the relief of the otherwise level grouping were all 
the artist tried for; perhaps down in his sub-conscious- 
ness he had a sense of the beauty of the teacher’s un- 
obtrusive devotion to the good ofa restless score of 
Jeans and Henris. The never ceasing activity of child- 
ren is admirably suggested in the picture, for all the 
decorum of the poses. If you compare the various 
figures you will see that no two are posed alike; though 
all are “ in order ” to an angelic degree, you can almost 
feel their boyish wriggling and squirming as they pore 
over their tasks. The picture is worth study equally 
for its feeling for human life and for its technical clever- 
ness. 

Here in our own country we seem to be at present 
almost too much absorbed in the construction and 
reconstruction of public school svstems to look at 
teacher, child, or school from the artistic standpoint. 

After our matter-of-fact Yankee fashion, we are 
making a beginning in our artistic study of the school 
with the help of photography. Mr Clifton Johnson 
whose interest in simple wholesome country life makes 
him see much where most people see little, is directing 
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thought schoolwards through his illustrated volumes 
on “ The Country School” and other homely subjects. 
His photographs leave a great deal to be desired in 
their composition and they suffer many losses in the 
course of half-tone production; but witn all their 
shortcomings they ought to be gratefully accepted as 
a forerunner of truly artistic study and treatment of 
their theme. 

Mr. Frank Merrill, whose drawings are so familiar 
to all readers of the “ Youth’s Companion,” has made 
some interesting attempts at depicting American school 
life. His “dame-school” in colonial times 
however, perhaps more thought for furniture and cos- 
tume than for child nature, though this is really the 
center of the problem, for the artist as well as the edu- 
cator. It is not a new thing to draw pretty children. 
It is a new and may be a wonderfully “ worth-while ” 
thing to show, through the magic or form and color. 
how the pulses of a child’s spiritual life stir and leap 
as he wakes to the call of the great world around him. 
We have made a beginning in 
the poetic expression of such 
things. Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
description of the country 
school in her story called “ A 
Native of Winby” is a de- 
lightful wor d-picture,—per- 
haps the most delicately ap- 
preciative sketcch of the aver- 
age country school that has 
appeared in print. It is the 
sketch of a “litterateur,” not of 
a painter, but it is a feeling-out 
in the right direction. This 
simple account of the visit of a 
successful statesman, after long 
years of absence, to the quiet 
country town where he had 
once upon a time been a 
schoolboy, touches the very 
heart of school life. The 
great man makes a speech to 
the boys and girls, as they sit 


SLOWS, 


at the rough, whittled 
benches he remembers so 
well :— 

“The Honorable Mr. 
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Laneway had rarely felt him- 
self sO moOveu i any Of his 
public speeches, but he was 
obliged to notice that for 
once he could not hold his 
audience. ‘Lhe primer class 
especially had begun to flag 
in attention; but one or two 
laces among the older 
scholars fairly shone with v:- 
ial sympathy and a lovely 
prescience of their future. 
their eys met his as if they 
struck a flash of light. There 
was a sturdy boy who halt 
1ose in his place uncon- 
>ciously, the color coming and 


soing in his cheek, Some- 
inng in Mr. Laneway's 
woras hit the altar name 


iN tus Fev.reut heart. 

Has any artist ever tried to 
tell in the language of form 
and color how such an ex- 
perience comes to a boy or 
yirl in the early “teens ¢ 
when will some man, great 
cnough to reverence his sub- 
ject, attempt the task? 

Mr. Abvott ‘Thayer in his 
portraits of young girls has 
shown possesses just tne sort o1 insight 
an artist needs here. He has, besides, a master hand, 
and can make his brushes show to other men of duller 
sight the beautiful, hazy dream in which one walks at 
fitteen. De Blaas in the familiar picture of “ Punch 
and Judy at the Convent” gives us a charming study 
of various types of girls about this age. But we need 
more such art. We have treasured up on the world’s 
canvasses the trace of almost every other great emotion 
which moves the soul and transforms the veiling flesh. 
We have seen love, hate, terror, and remorse ;—sod- 
den worldliness and devout aspiration, all mirrored 
in the forms of men and women in famous pictures. 
Yet, quite as wonderful as these experiences are the 
first reachings-out of the half-grown boy and girl into 
newly discovered worlds of thought and work with 
young, unreckoning self-devotion. A larger apprecia- 
tion of these underlying realities will give honest 
vitality to studies of form and color and action in 
young figures and faces. Then we shall have a field 
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are tarmer lads, taller than 
“the maister.” Rhubarb is 
the word that is to be spelled, 
Two, three, five, miss. 

“Oh, ifit would only come 
tome! I snow that 
spell rhubarb. ’ 

“ Well, Katherine,” as the 
blue eyes look down on me, 
“can you tell these big boys 
and girls how to spell ‘ rhu- 
barb’ ?” 

Eagerly | begin: “r-h-u 
rhu b-a-r-b barb, rhubarb.” 

“Well done, Katherine! 
Go to the head of the class.” 

1 keep my place until Fri- 
day. On that day we omit 
the regular exercises and re- 
cite the Ten Command- 
ments, the multiplication 
table,andall tables ot weights 
and measures. Jhen came 
the order, ‘lake your seats!” 
We hurry to our benches. 


1 can 
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of art to make the heart glad in those who themselves 
remember what it was to be children and to wake up 
into larger life. 


» 
An English School 30 Years Ago. 


By Ralph Jay. 


It was a private country school of about seventy pu- 
pils. England, at that time, had no national school 
system. The school-house was a one-story building, 
large enough to accommodate about one hundred 
children. The walls were whitewashed. ‘Three maps 
hung near the ceiling; they must have been placed 
there for ornament, for never were they used to locate 
ocean, or river, mountain, or city. The seats were 
wooden benches without backs. The long desks in 
front were chipped by the jack-knives of many genera- 
tions. At the end of the room was a large fire-place. 
By its side sat the “ dominie,” a Scotchman about fifty 
years of age. He was of med 
ium height, with full beard, light 
blue eyes, and a bare, shinirg 
head, with a fringe of gray hair 
around its base. He smoked 
almost constantly a clay pipe. 

What a strange world it was 
to my nine-year-old eyes! 
“Well, and what’s your name ?” 
asked Dominie McDonald. 

*** Katherine Howard, sir.” 

‘““And so you’ve come to 
school, Katherine. Well, let 
me hear you read.” 

He opened the book, an! 
with fear and trembling I be- 
gan. 

*Oh, ho! that’s very, very 
well: “You can enter the first 
class.” 

The first class was called up. 

“Katherine, you stand at the 
foot -by me,” said the blue-eye:! 
doatinie. 

Soon the reading is over and 
we spell. There are about fif- 
teen in the class ; three or four 


“Open your Bibles.” (The 
reading books for the most 
advanced class were the 
Bible in the forenoon and English history in the 
afternoon. ) “ Iexodus, chap. 5, vairse 10,” 

the dominie. The Bible leaves fly, for the one 
who can first find the place, and read the verse will 
stand at the head of the class. “ First Samewell, chap. 
4, vairse 7,” again calls the teacher, and so on, until 
each pupil in the first class has found and read a verse. 
Occasionally it would seem as though every book 
mentioned had been left out of one’s Bible. One day 
I had such an experience. At last the “ maister” lost 
his patience and, rushing toward me with his leather 
belt, about sixteen inches in length, and one-fourth of 
an inch in thickness, gave me two or three sharp cuts 
across the shoulders, saying, angrily, ‘“ What’s the 
matter with you?” Child as I was I felt keenly the 
injustice of the punishment. But the Scotch domi- 
nie’s temper frequently cropped out, and woe betide 
the unlucky offender. Only a few days before this oc- 
currence, Jack Bairdie, a big boy fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, stood by the “ maister’s” side as he sat 
on his stool by the open fire, smoking his pipe. Jack 
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did something which aroused his wrath. He seized 
the leather strap. Jack fled to his seat. The dominie 
followed and, in his anger, bit his pipe stem in 
two. The bowl of the pipe fell to the ground, leaving 
only a bit of the stem between his teeth. 

As most of the children lived two or three miles 
from the school-house, they all carried their dinners. 
Aiter hastily disposing of these, we spent the rest of 
the hour in such games as gray fox, fox and geese, 
baseball, etc: And though we did not learn much, the 
long walks and hearty games made the most delicate 
strong and healthy. 

But when I compare the teaching with that which 
prevails at the present day, I mourn to think that I 
lived so early. Our books also were inferior, as well 
as our teachers. The only geography used in the 
school was a small, brown book, about six inches by 
four. It contained no maps, and we learned our les- 
sons by rote.’ Indeed, the only geographical fact that 
I ever remembered after leaving that school was that 
there were four islands on the coast of France named 
“ Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark.” Many of us 
left that seat of learning without knowing the shape of 
the earth. Our lessons in grammar were equally de- 
ficient. If one of us had been asked for a definition 
of a verb or a noun outside the tiny leaflet, used as a 
grammar, we would have experienced difficulty in giv- 
ing it. A blackboard had never been heard of, and 
would have been as great a curiosity as a white ele- 
phant. 

Questions by the pupils were considered an imperti- 
nence. In fact, we stood in too much dread of the 
teacher to ask for causes. Besides, it was against his 
theories to impart principles. When we studied arith- 
metic our only aim was to find the correct answer as 
given in the book. I “went through” the arithmetic, 
fractions, decimal and “vulgar,” percentage, cube root, 
etc.,then worked over all the examples,and wrote them 
down in a copy-book, without understanding a single 
principle. The music scale would have been to us as 
great an enigma as the binomial theorem. Drawing 
was an: unheard of accomplishment. Examinations 
were unknown. Yet, the “ dominie” was considered 
a good teacher, and the parents of the children gladly 
paid $1.12 or $2.00 per quarter, according to the age 
of the pupil. ; 

At the end of each term of three months we had a 
vacation of one or two weeks, and at Christmas we 
“barred the maister oot.” That meant that a few days 
before Christmas the scholars would agree to meet 
perhaps an hour before school time. Then windows 
and door were barricaded with benches, until entrance 
was impossible. At 9 o’clock the dominie would ap- 
pear, looking very much astonished, and with great 
dignity and seeming wrath demand that the door be 
opened at once. The spokesman, chosen for the occa- 
sion, would boldly reply that the door would not be 
opened until. he promised a two weeks’ vacation. 
After several minutes’ parleying, and a mock attempt 
by the “ maister” to force an entrance, the two weeks 
would be granted. Then, with cheers, the barricades 
were torn down and the scholars, feeling very proud 
of their victory, started for home. 


» 


The Taking of District No. 2. 
By Adelaide L.Rouse. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Several large boys and girls were appointed as an 
art committee, and the proceedings went on one even- 
ing after school. 

A committee on invitations had prepared cards 
which stated to the recipient: 
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“Your presence is requested at an art reception at 
the school-house.” 

Nobody in the district knew what an art reception 
was; but that is the very reason they went; almost to a 
man—and woman. 

They wouldn’t have known the school-room if they 
had not seen their own children there, for a most com- 
plete transformation had been wrought. Aunt Ellen’s 
pictures occupied the places of honor, and tastefully 
arranged on the walls were the pictures which had 
Behind the desk were a row of 
New England writers, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Emerson, all in one frame, which was nothing but 
a narrow band of oak. A facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence had “ Old Glory” draped over 
it. There was a portrait of Lincoln, that face which 
stands for eternal patience. There were twenty or so 
pictures cut from “Sun and Shade,” the “ Art Maga- 
zine,” etc. Miss Vane could not frame these, but they 
were tacked to the walls in artistic groups, as artists 
put their sketches in their studios. 

And that was not all; there were plaster casts; not of 
lambs and birds, but copies of old Greek subjects. 
These were picked up for “a song” in the city. Among 
these were the “ Winged Victory of Samothrace,” 
bits of Parthenon frieze, and casts of the “Singing 
Boys and Girls” of Lucca della Robbia. Effective 
bits of pottery stood here and there, and if they were 
almost trifling in value the effect was none the less 
good. 

In the midst of all this was the new teacher, wearing 
a becoming gown, and interspersing the singing and 
recitations with bits of talk upon arts and artists. She 
talked as if she supposed that “grown-up” people 
in her audience knew all these things, and they were 
flattered and interested. 

The sum of the whole matter was, that the district 
was taken by storm. A fund was started, and a few 
good pictures purchased. The glaring white walls 
were painted a neutral tint, and, so far as T know, the 
calico cat and tea chromos are still in the closet off the 
hall. 

Miss Serena left at the close of the school year, en- 
gaged to return at a rise of salary. The people and 
the teacher are in touch, and the school is their com- 
mon interest. 

As the train which bore her away steamed past the 
outskirts of the town, Mrs. Stearns said to Mrs. Davis, 
over the fence: 

“ Well, I’m glad it is settled that the teacher is com- 
ing back. For my part, when the children first came 
home talking about Parthenons and Phidias, and them 
old Greeks, I thought it was arrant nonsense, and I 
said what we were paying for was ’rithmetic and spell- 
ing, and no Parthenons. But justice is justice, and I 
must say that my children never studied so well as they 
do now.” 

“Nor mine. And I am sure they behave better 
since they’ve talked about pictures and statoos than 
when they talked about their neighbors. My Ettie, she 
says she feels different, some way, a-settin’ there 
among them casts and things. She feels to fix her 
hair neatly, and set straight. And Tommy, who used 
to hate water ’most as bad as poison, is as careful of his 
hands and nails as the minister himself.” 

“ And the school-house is a nice place to go to. I 
enjoy the receptions and exhibitions; I like to drop 
in when nothing extra is going on. I sort of feel as if 
it belongs to us all.” 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Davis.“ I believe Miss Serena 
has bewitched us.” 
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Meeting of the National Educational Associations, 
at Milwaukee, July 6-9. 


The Influence of the N. E. A. upon 
Legislation. 
By State Supt. Charles R. Skinner, of New York, 
President National Educational Association. 


Individual effort has its compensations, but power 
for usefulness is greatly increased by association. This 





STATE Supt. CHARLES R. SKINNER, New York. 
President of the National Educational Association. 


is especially true of associations of individuals interest- 
ed in educational movements. A powerful educator 
may broaden and enlarge his influence to a wonderful 
degree by associating with others interested in the 
same objects, to whom he may communicate his own 
views, and with whom he may discuss questions at is- 
sue, the result of which shall bring conviction and 
lead to concerted and effective action. 

We have in this country no national system of edu- 
cation. Whatever there may be of uniformity in edu- 
cational theories or methods has been brought about 
by interchange of ideas, unanimity of action, and a 
harmonious working out of plans and suggestions, 
made by educational workers in the various states who 
are fortunate in being favorably “ correlated ” with the 
lawmaking powers. The National Educational Asso- 
sociation is an educational congress, the largest and 
most important body of its kind in the world. It is 
true, it has no power to enforce its recommendations, 
but it encourages that free discussion and extended 
investigations which inspiretoaction, arouse public sen- 
timent, and stimulate salutary legislation 

The declared object of the National Association is 
“to elevate the character and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching, and to promote the cause 
of popular education.” This is a broad platform of 
principles upon which many notable reforms have 
been built, under whose inspiration the future will 
surely witness important advances in education. 

The addresses and discussions at the meetings of the 
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National and International Ceachers’ Conventions. 


International Meeting of the American I[rstitute of Instructicn, 
at Montreal, July 9-12, 


association have for many years aroused widespread 
interest in educational circles; they have covered a 
wide range of vital topics, have crystallized opinion, 
concentrated effort, and this interest has found expres- 
sion in the enactment of wise laws in many states 
which are advancing the general cause of education. 

The important reports ot the Committee of Ten and 
Fifteen have brought about the undertaking of much 
favorable legislation throughout the Union, and the 
forthcoming report of the Committee of Twelve on the 
“ Rural School Problem,” to be presented to the N. E. 
A. next month, at Milwaukee, will arouse widespread 
interest and discussion, will lead to close investigation 
of the condition and needs of rural schools, and in due 
time helpful legislation will relieve many states 
now considering this problem. 

The “ round table ” conferences of state superintend- 
ents have stimulated legislation in a number of states. 
For many years there have been extended discussions 
in the various departments of the N. E. A., and in the 
association itself, on the subject of comity between the 
educational authorities of various states in the recogni- 
tion and endorsement of high-grade, professional, cer- 
tificates and normal school diplomas. Legislation 
along this line has been secured in several states. Sen- 
timent in its favor is slowly, but steadily, gaining 
ground. At the Indianapolis meeting of the depart- 
ment of superintendence there was an earnest discus- 
sion of Mr. Lang’s plan to secure uniformity of action 
among state school authorities looking to a general 
agreement upon a uniform standard of the professional 
qualification of teachers. A special committee has 
been appointed to consider this subject, to report at 
Chattanooga next February. Is not a “ national, pro- 
fessional certificate,” properly guarded, honestly won, 
good in any state in the Union, a “ consummation de- 
voutly to be wished ”? 

Familiar illustrations are found in the experience of 
New York state. The discussions for many years in 
the council of superintendents, together with the zeal 
of those most active in the movement led to legislative 
action, which placed upon the statute books of this 
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state one of the most important educational laws ever 
enacted; a provision which definitely fixes the mini- 
mum requirements of all teachers in the primary and 
grammar grades of all the cities and villages of the 
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state. In this state, also, the Association of School 
Commissioners has made itself a recognized force in 
recommending and securing such legislation as has 
materially advanced the interests of our rural schools. 
It is as vigilant in opposing unfavorable legislation 
as in aiding that whichis favorable. Even now this body 
is considering proposed measures to require school 
commissioners to possess certain fixed qualifications 
for the office. 
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PRESIDENT IRWIN SHEPARD, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Secretary of the N. E, A. 

The National Association has a larger field—the 
whole country— and more and more will those who 
are inspired at its metings take courage to make prac- 
tical use of the suggestions which are so plentiful, by 
aiding in the enactment of laws to carry those sugges- 
tions into effect. 


r 
International Educational Association. 


By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


“The desire for unity is the basis of all genuine 
human development and cultivation.” These words of 
Froebel express a great truth. The complete revelaticn 
of this truth as the central motive of human action is 
man’s greatest duty. The nineteenth century has done 
more to enforce this principle than all preceding ages. 
The race has risen gradually through periods of hatred, 
war, jéalousy, rivalry, and indifference to the beginning 
of an era of brotherhood. Ours in pre-eminently the 
epoch of unity. The Anglo-Saxon race has been dom- 
inated by the principle of co-operation. The ideal of 
unity is only now unfolding itself in the universal con- 
sciousness, but it has been the supreme element in the 
development of the leading race of the world. Even 
its internal dissensions and divisions have been agen- 
cies in defining clearer, stronger individuality in its 
component parts, as the only basis for a true unity. In 
our own time several independent German states have 
been consolidatedinto one empire; in Australia and Can- 
ada separated provinces have been unified. At the pres- 
ent time a great movement is in progress for bringing 
the British Motherland and her colonies into an imper- 
ial unity. When this unity has been accomplished 
there will be but a single step to take in the complete 
co-ordination of the Anglo-Saxon race. The British 
Imperial Fedération will be bound to the United States 
by the strongest tie that can ever bind individual men 
or nations, the broadening conception of unity and of 
responsibility for the co-operation of enlarging individ- 
uality in men or nations for the purpose of accom- 
plishing the perfect evolution of humanity: 

In every department of human work the dominant 
ideal is unity. Sections of sects have united, the great 
orthodox religious bodies are co-operating, and there 
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are many manifest evidences of a tendency to closer 
unity. Even orthodoxy and unorthodoxy have begun 
to love each other, and love is the divine element in 
unity. The marvelous growth of trades’ unionism in 
all forms 1s but a manifestation of the supremacy of the 
dominant principle of our epoch. The thousand or- 
ganizations, fraternal, social, industrial, charitable, 
humane, and altruistic that have been founded by the 
last two generations prove that Christ’s great revelation 
of a perfect community resulting from fully-developed 
individuality is the strongest element in modern civili- 
zation. 

Teachers have done their part in the accomplishment 
of the divine ideal of unity. Teachers should always 
lead the race in its upward growth, not in thoughts 
only, but in deeds. We make our mark on our age, and 
establish our record in history by our actions, by the 
completeness of our success in transforming great 
truths into great institutions. 

Teachers were among the first to form associations 
for high purposes. Teachers’ associations have pro- 
gressively advanced in scope and aim from village, 
town, township, city, county, and state or provincial as- 
sociations to national associations. Has not the time 
arrived when the next natural step should be taken by 
the establishment of international educational associa- 
tions? Should not we who aim to give humanity power 
for better effort, guide the race by the institutions we 
help to establish? 

American educators have a glorious opportunity. 
We are free from many of the restrictive conventionali- 
ties of Europe, and we can more easily transform 
thought into fact. Let us make the National Educa- 
tional Association international. Let us be the leaders 
in the co-ordination of the nations. International-arbi- 
tration is but a step toward international unity. Inter- 
national conferences, international leagues, internation- 
al endeavor associations, and international science asso- 





James L. HUGHES, 


Inspector of Public Schools, Toronto, Ontario, 


ciations have been formed; it is time we had an inter- 
national educational association. The jubilee year 
would be an appropriate time for the accomplishment 
of so high a purpose as the unity of the educators of a 
continent. 
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The Committee of Twelve on Rural 
Schools, 


By State Supt. Henry Sabin, Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of Twelve on Rural Education. 


Since 1892 the National Educational Association 
has appointed three committees to investigate special 
lines of work in separate departments of the school 
system. The Committee of Ten, with Pres. Eliot as 
its chairman, submitted a valuable report in 1893 upon 
Secondary School Studies. Two years later the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, with Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, as 
chairman appointed by the Department of Super- 
intendence, made an equally valuable report upon 
Elementary Education. 

The Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools was 
appointed at the meeting of the Educational Council 
at Denver, in 1895, and has completed its work. Its 
report will be presented at the meeting of the Edu- 
cational Council at Milwaukee. TVhis committee has 
not attempted to exhaust the subject committed to its 
charge. Many points are involved concerning which 
there must be much discussion before we can arrive 











STATE Supt Henry SABIN, Iowa. 
Chairman of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. 


at any just and reasonable conclusions. This report 
will serve an excellent purpose if as a result of its 
publication the attention of the public is called to the 
condition of the rural schools throughout the country. 

The report upon the rural school problem made by 
the committee on state systems to the National Edu- 
cational Council at Denver in July, 1895, was the first 
actual attempt by that body to discuss the needs of 
the schools in the country districts. That report 
followed the lines of revenues and their distribution, 
organization, and supply of teachers. The Committee 
of Twelve adopted nearly the same, but under the heads 
of school maintenance, supervision, supply of teachers, 
and instruction in discipline. 

Times have greatly changed sirce the common 
school was established. Almost an entirely new race 
of inhabitants has come upon the stage of action. 
The environments and customs of the people have 
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changed with every passing year, so that the close of 
the nineteenth century finds but little remaining of 
that which characterized its beginning. ‘To adapt the 
common school system to this new order of affairs, 
especially in the rural districts, is not going to prove an 
easy task, nor can it be accomplished in a day or a year, 

It is evident that the old district organization has 
outlived its usefulness, but there are large sections of 
the country not yet ready to discard it. The work of 
educating the people in the matter of centralizing 
school administration, so as to lessen the number of 
school officers, and at the same time increase the 
efficiency of the system will proceed slowly. So also 
in raising and distributing revenues for school purposes 
there is need of such changes as will equalize the bur- 
dens of taxation and afford all the children of the 
state as good facilities as possible for obtaining an 
education. The strong and wealthy must contribute to 
the maintenance of schools in the less wealthy portions 
of the territory, and at the same time these poorer dis- 
tricts must be induced to help themselves as 
far as their circumstances will allow. The plan 
of carrying the children at public expense to a 
central point, for school purposes, which is successfully 
carried out in some of the older states, must gradually 
commend itself as economical, and as having a tenden- 
cy to increase the efficiency of the system by breaking 
up the monotony and isolation which has such a dead- 
ening effect upon the rural school. 

The need of more intelligent supervision is generally 
granted, as indispensable to the improvement of both 
the school and the teacher in the country districts. 
The schools in the country do not obtain their pro- 
portionate share of thoroughly prepared, and well 
trained teachers. Some means must be devised by 
which teachers may be prepared for the work demanded 
in the rural schools. Normal schools, with courses 
of one year cr two years, should be multiplied in every 
part of the state for such a purpose. 

The appendix of the report will give to the public 
some ideas of matter which ought to be included in 
the rural school curriculum. The school needs to be 
brought into closer touch with the life which environs 
it. The opportunities for school extension through 
the introduction of suitable reading, the establishment 
of libraries and lecture courses, have been very care- 
fully considered. The committee has endeavored 
to treat the question in accordance with its importance. 
It has been too long neglected; over-shadowed as it 
were by other questions more fascinating, and having 
a more direct bearing upon educational philosophy. 

It is impossible to devise a system of schools suffi- 
ciently broad to meet the wants of every section of a 
nation extending across an entire continent. There 
are, however, certain general, underlying principles 
upon which a system of national schools ‘may be 
founded. If we are to remain one people, in spite of 
our diversified lineage, the common school must work 
to this end. The education of the people in everything 
which typifies an American citizen must come through 
the teaching and discipline given in the public school. 
The schools in the country districts, cannot be safely 
left out of the account. In methods of instruction, in 
subject matter, in environment, the country school of 
to-day differs vastly from that of fifty years ago, but 
it ought to be characterized by the same spirit, by 
the same desire to learn, and by the great value placed 
upon knowledge in the days of the fathers of the re- 
public. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Results of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 


By Charles H. Thurber, University of Chicago. 


When, at the call of the young emperor, a body of 
distinguished German school men met at Berlin, in 
1890, we had not long to wait after the conclusion of 
their deliberations, for the appearance of a new pro- 
gram of studies for the higher schools, which em- 
bodied such results of the conference as the govern- 
ment cared to adopt, and in form that made them 
immediately effective in all the schools of the realm. 
We had only just had time to hear that the report of 
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the British Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion had appeared when we read of the new education 
bill, introduced into parliament as a result of this re- 
port. But in our land, four years after the appearance 
of the Report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies—The Committee of Ten—we are still asking 
ourselves, What was it all about? What are the re- 
sults, if any? Where can we put our finger upon some 
definite, practical outcome? The answer to these que- 
ries presents many difficulties, largely because of the 
impossibility of determining how much of the progress 
that has actually taken place since the appearance of 
the report is due to its influence, and how much, on 
the other hand, is due to the Zeitgeist, which found 
one manifestation in the creation of the committee, and 
which might and doubtless would have produced 
many of the present results had there been no com- 
mittee. 

In this discussion, all that may be due to the report 
will be credited to the report; there will be no attempt 
to minimize the value of that notable and masterly 
document. The report is notable as representing the 
best educational statesmanship, shown in the.organi- 
zation and aims of the committee, and the spirit in 
which the report, as a whole, is conceived; notable, 
also, inthe detailed suggestions as to the conduct of edu- 
cation and the inter-relations of its different fields; and 
it is especially helpful in the reports of the nine sub- 
committees, or conferences. To consider it even brief- 
ly in all these aspects is too ambitious an attempt for a 
paper such as this; only a few of the more salient 
points may be touched, and these in the style of the 
annalist, rather than of the essayist or philosopher. 

The part of the report that has heen of most direct, 
practical helpfulness to, teachers is the reports of the 
conferences. Théy were the first, and retain the best 
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manual of pedagogy for high school and academy 
teachers. They have been discussed universally, read 
quite a good deal, and imitated to some extent. The 
pity is, that they have not been read universally, imi- 
ated more, and discussed less by people who have 
never read them. Indeed,the whole report has suffered 
the usual fate of good literature of any kind; it has 
been discussed more than it has been read, so that 
thousands of teachers have formed their opinions of it 
without ever reading more than selected portions. 
These conference reports have been studied in college 
and normal school classes, they have formed the basis 
for many teachers’ meetings, they have carried light 
and help to many an earnest and aspiring teacher 
working in fields remote from educational centers, 
they have been the suggestion, if not the models, of 
various syllabi for teachers issued from our universi- 
ties, they have contributed to that feeling of profes- 
sional solidarity among teachers of history, of Eng- 
lish, of science, of classics, which has been partly ex- 
pressed in the great classical conference at Ann Arbor, 
in the introduction of round table conferences on these 
subjects into the program of the N. E. A., and in the 
attention given to pedagogical questions by some of 
our great learned societies; for example, the American 
Philological Association, the American Historical As- 
sociation, the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica. One of these conferences has, however, not had 
the influence to which it was entitled, the English con- 
ference. English teaching in secondary schools would 
be in a far more satisfactory condition to-day, and col- 
lege entrance requirements in this subject would be 
more helpful and less burdensome to secondary 
schools if the report of the English conference had not 
been so completely overshadowed by the work of an- 
other commission that happened to possess the key to 
the school situation. 

It will now be in order to refer to some of the more 
important details of the report of the committee as dis- 
tinguished from,the reports of the conferences. In its 
preliminary work the committee prepared a table of 
the subjects taught in forty representative secondary 
schools. “This table proved conclusively, first, that 
the total number of subjects taught in these secondary 
schools was nearly forty; secondly, that many of these 
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subjects were taught for such short periods that little 
training could be derived from them.” (p. 4.) The re- 
port strongly deprecates “short courses,” and urges 
that every subject that is taught at all shall be taught 
for a sufficient length of time, and in such a manner 
as to give it true educational value. This doctrine of 
the report is to-day widely accepted. “Public senti- 
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J.C. MACKENZIE, Lawrenceville (N.J.) School. 
ment is all in its favor. It has come to be almost an 
axiom of curriculum-making. When it came to pro- 
posing programs, however, the committee was faith- 
less to its own faith, in that it provided for a large 
number of subjects, to be taught only three periods a 
week, and for some two-period subjects. The coun- 
try has been truer to the committee than the commit- 
tee was to itself; it has refused, on the whole, and 
after sufficient inspection, to adopt these short-course 
programs. For a time, immediately following the ap- 
pearance of the report, there was some tendency on 
the part of those who wished to be sure of being “ ad- 
vanced” to adopt programs similar to the “‘ models;” 
but the reaction has only intensified the faith of the 
vast majority of those who have in their hands the 
making of programs for secondary schools in the doc- 
trine of, “few subjects, many periods each,” rather 
than “ many subjects, few periods each;” in intensive, 
rather than extensive work. This does not imply at 
all the general acceptance of the doctrine of equiva- 
lence of educational values, against which President 
Baker protested in his minority report; the “ short 
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courses” are increasingly unpopular because they are be- 


lieved to be neither informational nor disciplinary. 

In another important matter the committee’s faith 
was better than its works; and in this case, too, the 
faith has been accepted. I refer to the question of 
differentiation of at least three classes: those going to 
college, those going to a scientific school, and those 
preparing for neither. The committee prepared a 
series of questions to submit to the various confer- 
ences, one of which was this: “Should the subject 
be treated differently for pupils who are going to col- 
lege, for those who are going to a scientific school, and 
for those who, presumably, are going to neither?” 
Every conference answered this question in the nega- 
tive. This point is made especially emphatic in the 
report: “The secondary schools of the United States, 
taken as a whole, do not exist for the purpose of pre- 
paring boys and girls for colleges. ..... . J A second- 
ary school program intended for national use must, 
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therefore, be made for those children whose education 
is not to be pursued beyond the secondary school. The 
preparation of a few pupils for college or scientific 
school should, in the ordinary secondary school, be 
the incidental, not the principal object. In order that 
any successful graduate of a good secondary school 
should be free to present himself at the gates of the 
college or scientific school of his choice, it is necessary 
that the colleges and scientific schools of the country 
should accept for admission to appropriate courses of 
their instruction the attainments of any youth who has 
passed creditably through a good secondary school 
course.” (p. 51,52.) There are nearly two pages more 
of like import. This is one of the strongest and most 
helpful utterances in all the report. Wide acceptance 
has been granted it in theory, and some progress has 
been made toward putting it into practice. Yet, in 
framing its suggested programs, the committee took 
pains to lay out four district courses; they struggled 
with the questions of “ differentiation” and “ bifurca- 
tion,” they found that “ the wisest teacher, or the most 
observant parent can hardly predict with confidence a 
boy’s gift for a subject which he has never touched.” 
The committee here seems to be struggling with a 
task which it suspected to be hopeless. That suspi- 
cion has become well-nigh universal. It may be ques- 
tioned whether, on the whole, the report would not 
have been stronger if table IV. had been omitted. 
The few remaining points that space will permit us 
to mention at all must be treated all too cursorily. The 
committee emphasizes the demand of all the confer- 
ences, that the subjects of the secondary curriculum 
should be begun earlier; that is to say, in the grammar 
grades, and does this especially that the “new sub- 
jects,” history and science, may have an equal chance 
with the old, long-accepted studies, language and 
mathematics. Yet, about the only subjects that have 
made any progress in getting into the grammar schools 
are algebra and Latin. In laying out its programs, the 
committee adopted twenty recitation periods a week 
as the standard, with the express understanding that 
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five of these periods should be given to unprepared re- 
citations, periods during which teacher and class 
worked together. This admirable suggestion has been 
adopted by some good teachers; the plan gains adher- 
ents slowly, but it does seem to be growing in favor, 
as it should. One bold, clear-cut declaration of the 
report seems unquestionably to have carried the day: 
“ As to the colleges, it is quite as much an enlargement 
of sympathies as an improvement of apparatus or of 
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teaching that they need. They ought to take more in- 
terest than they have heretofore done; not only in the 
secondary, butin the elementary schools. .... . They 
should take an active interest, through their presi- 
dents, professors, and other teachers, in improving the 
schools in their respective localities, and in contribut- 
ing to the thorough discussion of all questions affect- 
ing the welfare of both the elementary and the second- 
ary schools.” The colleges are realizing and accept- 
ing their responsibilities to education at large in a 
truly remarkable way. The change in this respect 
amounts to a revolution; and it is quite safe to say that 


no people have profited more by the change 
than the college officers themselves. “ Every 
reader of this report ...... will be satisfied that to 


carry out the improvements proposed, more high- 
ty trained teachers will be needed than are now 
ordinarily to be found for the service of the 
elementary and secondary schools.” (p. 53.) True 
as this is, no doubt it has been used far too much as a 
scapegoat for all sorts of educational sins. It has fur- 
nished an excuse for secondary teachers to lay every- 
thing to the poor teaching in the grammar grades, and 
for colleges to justify all kinds of idiosyncrasies, on the 
ground that the teaching was so poor in the secondary 
schools; that they could not trust them to do anything. 
Almost any reform that the secondary schools might 
propose has been met by the statement that it was un- 
doubtedly good from an ideal standpoint, but that it 
was impracticable with the present force of secondary 
teachers. The extreme tenuity of this plausible eva- 
sion of the issue has not escaped the notice of second- 
ary teachers. It no longer deceives anybody. It is 
not nearly so true now as it was when the report was 
written, while it has come to have an exceedingly mo- 
notonous sound. Thanks to the work of the commit- 
tee; the practice of beginning two foreign languages 
at the same time has fallen into general and well-de- 
served disrepute, while the use of laboratory note books 
and laboratory methods in all the sciences has been 
greatly increased. 

In a larger aspect the Report on Secondary School 
Studies will always remain an epoch-marking docu- 
ment. It ends the period of vague generalities in our 
educational discussions, and begins the period of 
careful, definite studies. It began the work of focus- 
sing the public opinion of the educational public in 
this country ; it gave an immense impetus fo the pro- 
fessional feeling among teachers ; it originated a meth- 
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od of studying present day problems in education, a 
method that has since been followed, essentially, in 
studies in several other fields ; it laid the foundations 
for an inductive pedagogy. 

In closing his minority report, Pres. Baker says (p. 
59): “I have not presumed to offer a substitute 
report, because I believe that the importance of the 
work demands further effort of an entire committee.” 
The report could never have been intended as in any 
sense final. At the meeting of the N. E. A. at Den- 
ver a joint committee of the department of higher edv 
cation and the department of secondary education was 
appointed to consider the subject of college en- 
trance requirements. It has already become the 
work of this committee to carry on the work 
begun by the Committee of Ten. This new 
Committee of Ten has worked for two years 
without any appropriation from any source; and 
in spite of this serious handicap it has been able to pre- 
pare two preliminary reports of the greatest value. It 
has enlisted the cordial co-operation of all the various 
associations of colleges and preparatory schools, and 
of all the associations of scholars in special lines repre- 
sented in secondary schools, of such bodies, for exam- 
ple, as The American Philological Association. This 
committee and its work are themselves the outgrowth 
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of the Committee of Ten, and if this new committee is 
afforded an opportunity to complete its work in a fit- 
ting way it will be ready, just five years after the ap- 
pearance of the original report, to present another 
document of the greatest significance and value to our 
secondary and higher education. 
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Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard university, chatrman. 

William T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education; James 
B. Angell, president of University of Michigan; James M. 
Taylor, president of Vassar college; Richard H. Jesse, presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri; James H. Baker, president 
of University of Colorado; James C. Mackenzie, head-master 
of the Lawrenceville (N. J.) school; Henry C. King, professor 
in Oberlin (Ohio) college; John Tetlow, head-master of 
the Girls’ high school, Boston; Oscar D. Robinson, principal 
of the high school, Albany, N. Y. 
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The N. E. A. and the Training of 
Teachers. 


By B. A. Hinsdale of the University of Michigan. 


There is no country in the world where the pro- 
vision of properly prepared teachers for the schools is 
so serious an undertaking as at is in the United States. 
Of the numerous causes that contribute to this end, 
two should be specified. 
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One is the enormous scale upon which education, 
and particularly public education, is carried on. The 
cost of our public schools, taking the country to- 
gether, has already passed $175,000,000 a year, and it 
will probably reach $200,000,000 by the close of the 
century. In 1894-95 there were 396,327 teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools. France in 1891-92 had 
146,674; England and Wales in 1894 had 109,776 
teachers; Prussia in 1891 had 71,731 teachers. More- 
over the number of teachers required increases con- 
siderably every year. The number reported in 1892-93 
was 338,010, in 1893-94 it was 388,07. The one in- 
crease is 4,997, the second 8,320. 

The second cause is the instability of the teaching 
body, owing to the growth of population, the greater 
relative increase of schools, deaths, and most of all, no 
doubt, the passing of teachers from the service into 
some other employment or into married life. Un- 
fortunately, we have no statistics showing: the average 
period of service, or the number of new teachers 
called for to fill vacancies and occupy new places 
that are created year by year. It was said a few years 
ago that in Maine the average term was four years; 
that is, twenty-five per cent. of the teachers of the state 
came and went every year. A report was published 
in 1892 showing that all the professionally trained 
teachers who were employed in the high schools of 
Washington, D. C., four years before had resigned 
in the interval. Dr. Schlee, a German expert, in a 
report made after examining our industrial system 
in 1893, quoted this sentence from some American 
authority: “In the United States the profession of 
teaching seems to be a kind of. waiting room, in which 
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the young girl waits a congenial, ulterior support, and 
the young man a more advantageous position. In fact, 
the teaching body is so fluctuating that the rank of a 
profession is often denied to teachers. If we may as- 
sume that the average period of service throughout 
the country is six years, then about 60,000 new teachers 
will be required each year at the present stage of pro- 
gress to recruit the army of public school teachers. 

How impotent the schools that are engaged in pre- 
paring teachers professionally are to meet this demand, 
a few facts will show. The public normal schools in 
the country, in 1894-95, sent out only 5,492 graduates, 
the private normal schools only 3,074, making a total 
of 8,586. Further, ig92 colleges and _ universities 
counted 6,402 students in pedagogical courses, and 
433 public high schools taught 6,809 so-called normal 
students. These students considerably swelled the 
number of teachers that had received more or less 
professional training; but we are not told to what ex- 
tent. It is obvious that the whole contingent of trained 
teachers every year is but a small fraction of the total 
number. In Massachusetts, which is better furnished 
with normal schools proportionally than any other 
state, only 3,267 teachers out of 10,965 a few years ago 
had graduated from such schools. In Prussia, on the 
other hand, the 3,200 recruits sent from the normal 
schools every year are quite sufficient to keep the ranks 
of the army of teachers, more than 70,000 strong, con- 
stantly full. 

So much for the need. No doubt there are enough, 
and more than enough, persons offering themselves to 
recruit the army of public education, such as they are. 
Bit we are dealing with properly prepared teachers, 

The National Educational Association has done 
much to promote the good cause of teachcr-preparation. 
All the leading minds of the body, certainly, steadily 
throw their influence on the right side. Numerous 
papers, and some valuable papers, relating to the sub- 
ject will be found scattered throughout the annual 
volumes of “ Addresses and Proceedings.” Natur- 
ally, the Superintendents’ Section has been particularly 
interested in the ‘matter. The name of the Associa- 
tion is permanently connected with two formal in- 
vestigations of the problem. These are the Report of 
the Sub-Committee to the Committee of Fifteen, on 
the Training of Teachers, and the other Report of 
the Sub-Committee to the Committee on Rural Schools, 
on the Supply of Teachers. The first of these docu- 
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ments was published in 1895. The second one is just 
now fresh from the press, It is propdsed to offer some 
remarks more in detail gn,the first of these documents. 
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Members of the Committee on the Training of Teachers. 


The report made two years ago treats of the train- 
ing of elementary and secondary teachers in the more 
important aspects of the subject. It evinces both 
a theoretical and a practical acquaintance with the 
subject, and thoroughness in preparation. It is 
marked by general good sense, sobriety of judgment, 
soundness of views, and clearness of presentation. 
No one has pretended to find in it anything particularly 
new or striking. The report sets up the ideals that 
are put forward by the most intelligent champions of 
normal schools. The Committee of Five, rides on the 
cresting wave, so to speak. It contends for a good high 
school preparation, or its equivalent, for admission to 
the normal or training school; for a two years’ course 
of training, consisting of theoretical and practical in- 
struction; and for a college education, supplemented 
by pedagogical preparation as a qualification for 
secondary teachers. These are all safe propositions. 
The scheme contemplates that the teacher-in-prepar- 
ation will do his academical work before entering the 
training school; that is, the teacher-in-preparation for 
the elementary school. -This, of course, is a most 
point. We may quote a few sentences : 


“One who is to teach a subject needs to know it as 
a whole made up of related and subordinate parts, and 
hence must study it by a method that will give this 
knowledge. _It is not necessary to press the argument 
that many pupils enter normal and training schools 
with such slight preparation as to require instruction 
in academic subjects. The college with a preparatory 
department is, as a rule, an institution of distinctly 
lower grade than one without suchadepartment. Acad- 
emic work in normal schools that is of the nature of 
preparation for professional work, lowers the standard 
and perhaps the usefulness of such a school; but 
academic work done as a means of illustrating or en- 
forcing professional truth has its place in a professional 
school as in effect a part of the professional work. 
Professional study differs widely from academic study. 
In the one, a science is studied in its relation to the 
studying mind; in the other, in reference to its prin- 
ciples and applications. The aim of one kind of 
study is power to apply; of the other, power to present. 
The tendency of the one is to bring the learner into 
sympathy with the natural world, of the other with the 
child world. How much broader becomes the teacher 
who makes both the academic and the professional 
view ! He whe learns that he may know. and he who 
learns that he may teach are standing in quite. dif- 
ferent mental attitudes. One works for knowledge 





of subject-matter; the other that his knowledge may 
have due organization, that he may bring to con- 
sciousness the apperceiving ideas by means of which 
matter and method may be suitably conjoined.” 

This is sound doctrine, and can hardly be too much 
insisted upon. The mistake that a man who under- 
stands a subject can teach it is made in high places. 
The good scholar may fail to teach well a subject that 
he perfectly understands as a scholar, either because 
he lacks the teaching aptitude, or has not considered 
the subject from a pedagogical point of view. 

The professional work recommended is mapped 
out as follows : 

“ Professional training comprises two parts; (a) the 
science of teaching, and (b) the art of teaching. 

“In the science of teaching are included : (1) Psy- 
chology as a basis for principles and methods ; (2) 
methodology as a guide to instruction; (3) school econ- 
omy, which adjusts the conditions of work; and (4) 
history of education, which gives breadth of view. 

“The ‘Art of Teaching’ is best given: (1) by ob- 
servation of good teaching; (2) by practice-teaching 
under criticism.” 

The careful thinker will not fail to see a fatal 
defect in this analysis,—a defect that mars the whole 
report. This is the failure to see that the phrases 
“art of teaching” and “ practice of teaching,” like all 
such phrases in which the words “ art ” and “ practice ” 
occur, are used in two senses. In the first sense art 
is actual doing, practice real practice; in the second 
sense, art is made up of rules that govern art in the 
sense of doing, practice consists of a body of method 
that control actual practice. The art or practice in the 
first sense is seen in the school-room where real teach- 
ing is being done; in the second sense it is seen in 
books or lectures that discuss the subject. Some may 
suppose that discussions of art or practice is science. 
Not at all; science deals with facts and principles, not 
rules and methods. Methodology itself belongs 
to the category of art, except in so far as it involves 
elements of fact and principle, and so is distinctly 
theoretical. Science and theory are the same thing, 
and so are art and practice. As used by Descartes, 
methodology is, of course, a scientific term. The art 
of teaching as real teaching is best studied by obser- 
vation of good teaching and by practice-teaching under 
criticism. In fact, these are the only ways in which the 
art of teaching, in this sense,.can be studied at all, ex- 
cept by practical teaching without criticism. But the 
ordinary teacher would make slow headway learning 
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his art or practice of teaching in this way in the sense 
in which those terms are commonly understood. One 
feels curious to inquire what sense the committee 
would attach to the art or practice of teaching as the 
words are used by Compayré and Page in their well- 
known books. The distinction between science and 
this reflective or self-conscious sense of art is generally 
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recognized, and it is strange that the report should 
have overlooked it. The distinction is not a specula- 
tive one merely, but affects practice, not merely here 
but elsewhere. Science gives us truths, art gives us 
rules; or, as John Stuart Mill once expressed it, the 
first speaks in the indicative mode, and the second in 
the imperative mode. 

On another point the committee does much better. 
The distinction between the model school and the 
practice school, which is sometimes obscured, is here 
set out in the clearest and strongest light. 

Since writing the above, my attention has been 
called to some statistics found in the Commissioner’s 
Report for 1891-92, page 58. In that year eight states 
reported the number of teachers’ positions or places as 
well as the total of:persons employed in teaching. 
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There were 110,014 teachers in 88,464 positions in the 
course of a year. The ratio is 124.4 teachers to every 
100 positions; or 24.4 positions out of 124.4 show 
a change of teachers during the year. The state mak- 
ing the best showing was Kansas, 106.6 teachers to 
100 positions. The state making the poorest showing 
was Michigan, 141.7 teachers to 100 positions. 
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The School Board Convention as a 
Factor in Education. 


By William S. Mack. 


Less than three years ago, Oct. 26, 1894, the first 
convention of school board members was held at 
Aurora, Ills., as a department of the Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. The Chicago “ Evening Post” 
in a report of the meeting, spoke of this department as 
follows : . 

“A new departure in educational work was in- 
augurated to-day at the meeting of the Northern 
Illinois Teachers. The organization, which has a 
large membership in Chicago and the northern part of 
the state, established a department for members of 
boards of education. The innovation has been heartily 
endorsed, and the delegates say that it will be adopted 
in other states, and will result in great good to edu- 
cational interests throughout the entire country. 

Mr. William George Bruce, of the “School Board 
Journal,” who made the leading address before the 
department said : 














WILuiaM 8. MACK, Chicago, Ill. 


“The movement to bring together in convention 
members of boards of education is new. No decided 
step in that direction was ever taken anywhere be- 
fore; neither has any teachers’ organization elsewhere 
attempted a department strictly devoted to board 
matters, or to board of education members. The 
movement then which finds its beginning here must 
be considered somewhat novel, but not without serious 
import.” 

Since the meeting at Aurora, the movement has 
become almost national in its extent, as indicated by 
organizations in many states, notably in the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and in the establishment of a 
department of school administration in the National 
Educational Association, the second meeting of which 
will be held at Milwaukee next month, and in which 
representatives of boards of education from ten or 
more states will participate. While it is somewhat 
difficult at this early stage to point to tangible and 
definite results growing out of these conferences of 
school board members, it is not so difficult to predict 
what results may fairly be expected now that the per- 
manency of the movement seems to be assured. These 
results will come through the interchange of thought 
in the discussion of questions of mutual concern, and 
in a manner precisely analogous to that of other or- 
ganized bodies whose members have come together 
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for a common work, and for the attainment of a com- 
mon end. 

In this instance the end is the better administration 
of local school affairs, under our state systems of edu- 
cation which place responsibility primarily upon a 
non-professional body, which has largely to do with 
affairs which are dependent for their wise conduct 
upon professional training and skill. The work which 
these local bodies are empowered and enjoined to 
perform is defined in the school laws of the several 
states, which do not differ essentially with regard to 
fundamental matters, such as the levying of taxes for 
school purposes, the purchase of school sites, the 
erection and furnishing of school buildings, the employ- 
ment of teachers, the adoption of text-books, and the 
conduct of the schools for at least a stated minimum 
number of months in each year. But these statutory 
duties are frequently only partially discharged, or, as is 
well known, are too often performed selfishly, indiffer- 
ently, or ignorantly, and herein lies the great need 
of the school board convention, where discussion may 
make plainer a board’s obligation under the law, which 





H. L. Getz, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

President of the Department of School Administration, N. E. A. 
might be perceived only dimly were comparisons im- 
possible, or the point of view determined entirely by 
local influences. Perhaps no class of public servants 
at the present time are in greater need of a liberaliz- 
ing and enlightening influence which will modify and 
change their attitude toward important matters upon 














A. B. Powe.t, Washington, D. C. 
Members of Committee on the Organization 
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which they are required to pass than our local boards 
of education. Nor is this surprising when we consider 
the method by which they are selected—usually by 
election, with no qualification save that of mere citizen- 
ship, and no motive higher than that of the politician 
and the self-server. But the conditions which make 
this possible are fundamental—are peculiar to our 
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AppIson B. POLAND, New York City. 
Member of the Committee on Organization of City School Systems- 


democratic system which leaves the control of local 
affairs to the local electorate, and are not, therefore, 
likely to be changed. Perhaps this is not necessary 
or desirable on account of the principle involved, and 
inasmuch as the complaint is not that our local school 
administration is a failure, but that, measured by the 
possibilities under the laws we now have, it gives the 
beneficiaries of the public school,—the pupils, the home, 
the community, and the state—only a half instead of a 
whole loaf. 

The conclusion seems obvious, then, that a better 
administration of the schools by local boards must 
come, not so much through further legislative en- 
actments, as through a more liberal interpretation of the 
laws already enacted, and through a clearer conception 
of the board’s relation.to the pupil, as indicated by the 
statute provisions conferring specific powers. All 
this the school board convention will in time voice 
and make prominent through papers and discussions 
by intelligent and progressive members participating in 














ALBERT G. LANE, Chicago, Il. 


of City School Systems. 
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its program, through resolutions, and through the 
publication and dissemination of its proceedings. In 
this way local members will be brought under in- 
fluences which otherwise would never reach them. 
Their standards will be elevated, their pride will be 
touched, a spirit of emulation will be gradually en- 
gendered and diffused, and their ambition will be to 
make the schools efficient rather than to conduct them 
more economically than their predecessors. Some of 
the results which may safely be predicted, and which 
will make the school board convention an important 
factor in education, may be specified as follows : 

1. The selection, in the smaller districts at least, of 
better school sites, both as to location and sanitation, 
determined by considerations of convenience, of space, 





Wa. Geo. Bruce, Secretary of the Local Committee, Milwaukee, N. E. A. 
Also Secretary Department of School Administration. 


light, drainage, etc., matters which are now too often 
overlooked or neglected through ignorance and 
thoughtlessness, or which receive scant attention on 
account of mercenary influences. 

2. The more general recognition of the importance 
of giving attention to the use and appearance of the 
school premises, by providing suitable play grounds,— 
separate ones for the two sexes, which shall be kept 
clear of cinders and stones, and otherwise looked after 
as carefully as the interior of the school buildings, and 
by beautifying the grounds in front along the main 
approach to the building with a well kept lawn, set 
with trees, vines, shrubs, and flowering plants. 

3. The desire to build better school-houses,—school- 
houses better adapted to the use, the comfort, and the 
convenience of the pupils, in their heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and seating arrangements, and in their pro- 
visions for the easy ingress and egress of pupils, and for 
their movements while in the building, all of which 
is of paramount importance and should take pre- 
cedence over exterior details, although the latter 
should not be neglected and the exterior construction 
made to do violence to the laws of good taste. 

4. More care in the selection of teachers, and less 
reluctance to dismiss those whose incompetency has 
been demonstrated, which are the two greatest obli- 
gations resting upon a local board of education, and 
which require, if the interests of the pupils are to be 
properly safe-guarded, the delegation of power to the 
board’s professional expert, the superintendent or 
principal, the board confirming his judgment by acting 
upon his recommendation in such matters. Along 
with the above will come the feeling also that the good 
teacher is worthy of his hire, and that his tenure should 
not be threatened by the.stinginess and vagaries of the 
school director. 
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5. A more sensible and business-like attitude toward 
the adoption of text-books, assuming that all sugges- 
tions as to changes should come from the professional 
people in the schools, and turning a deaf ear to the 
importunities of those whose primary motive in seek- 
ing adoptions is purely a commercial one. Competition 
would then have for its object the favor of superinten- 
dent and teachers, those best fitted to determine the 
merits of the books submitted, and they would have 
to take the responsibility, the board simply passing 
upon the advisability or the expediency of the change, 
and exercising no influence in the selection. 

6. A better appreciation of the value of school 
libraries and of their relation to the text-book and 
laboratory work of the schools, resulting in more liberal 
provision for them, and more care in placing and ar- 
ranging them so that they may be readily available 
at all times to the pupil. 

7. Acclearer notion of the relation that should exist 
between a board of education and its superintendent in 
any well-conducted school system, derived from ad- 
equate knowledge of the functions of each in their 
relation to the schools, and the ability to differentiate 
the fitness of each for the various specific duties which 
have to be performed in the economy of school man- 
agement. If only this single result should be realized 
through the agency of the school board convention, 
it will have become an important factor in education, 
because once the true relation of a board to its superin- 
tendent is recognized, all the other results which we 
have named as possible, and more, will follow, and 
our local boards everywhere will be brought into those 
proper and helpful relations with all the school agencies 
which the law contemplates. 











R. L. YAEGER, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice-President Department of School Administrat‘on. 


The specification should be carried farther if neces- 
sary, and other results enumerated which would be 
almost certain to follow sooner or later upon conven- 
tion agitation and discussion of these administrative 
questions. That there is great need of enlighten- 
ment by such or similar means, no one who is familiar 
with the composition and methods of the average 
board of education’ will care to @eny. The school 
board convention then should, and probably will, take 
a place along With the teachersconvention as a factor 
in the promotion of all that goes to make the public 
school in the highest sense a preparation for citizen- 
ship. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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The Story of the N. E. A. 


In August the National Educational Association will 
be forty years old. Of its founders only two are among 
the living, viz.: Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. 
C., the first president, and W. E. Sheldon, of Boston. 
The first meeting was held in Philadelphia, in 1857, 
and was the result of a suggestion made by T. W. Val- 
entine, of Brooklyn, to Daniel B. Hagar, of the Salem, 





T. W. VALENTINE, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Deceased), 
Who suggested the organization of the N. E. A. 


Mass., normal school, that a “ National Educational 
Association” be organized to supplement the seyeral 
state associations of the country. The object of the as- 
sociation, as the constitution declared, was “ to elevate 
the character and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and to promote the cause of popular 
education in the United States.” How that object has 
been fulfilled every state and territory in the Union can 
testify. The association has grown from a membership 
of eighty to more than nine thousand. It has been in- 
strumental in arousing people throughout the country 
to new efforts for the improvement of the schools. 

In 1870 the plan of educational work was enlarged. 
The normal and superintendents’ departments were 
formed, and as they have seemed to be required, others 
have been added, until now these include the national 





ZALMON RICHARDS, Washington, D. Cc. . 
First President of the N. E. A. (1858 ) 
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council,* the departments of kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, higher and normal education, superintend- 
ence; industrial, art, music, and business education; 
child study; physical education; science; school admin- 
istration, and the library department. 

Meetings have been held in twenty-eight cities in 
different sections of the country, including San Fran- 
cisco and Boston, Toronto and Atlanta. 

Something of the amount of work done at one of 
these meetings can be estimated from the fact that the 
proceedings of the association at Buffalo last year fill 
a volume of more than a thousand pages. 

The famous “ Committee of Ten” and “ Fifteen’ 
were appointed in 1891 and 1894 respectively; the 
former to draw up a course of study for secondary 
schools, the latter to consider the order and correlation 
of studies in elementary schools, the organization of 
school systems, and the training of teachers. The re- 
ports of these committees have been before the public 
so long, and are so well known that no summary is ne- 
cessary, but it is generally acknowledged that they have 
suggested valuable improvements that will be of lasting 
benefit to education. 


’ 








STATE Supt. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, Pennsylvania. 
President of the Dept. of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


The N. E. A. is thoroughly in favor of the “ New 
Education ” in its more technical meaning and in the 
broader sense of the term. It advocates whatever tends 
to aid the improvement of teaching as a profession, and 
helps to the best development of childhood and youth. 
The tendency of late has been to the specialization of 
work, thus drawing to the association specialists in fhe 
various departments of educational work. Each meet- 
ing is considered by the members much better than the 
last, and no teacher can attend the N. E. A. without re- 
ceiving inspiration leading to more useful work in fu- 
ture weeks and years. 





*The national couriil consists of sixty members, elected to hold member- 
ship for six years, half by the board of directors of the association, the rest 
by the council itself. This body meets usually two or three days before the 
general meeting to consider educational] questions, and as its members in- 
ciude some of the formost educators of the country its decisions are of con- 
siderable importance. 








































































PRES, JOSEPH SWAIN, University of [ndiana. 
President of the Dept. of Higher Education, N. E. A. 


The following list gives the places at which the 
N. E. A. has met, also the names of the presidents. 








- — 


The names of the deceased are marked by 


asterisk : 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Washington, D. C. 


Chicago, II. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Cleveland, O. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 





YEAR. 
1858 
59 

60 


NAME OF PRESIDENT. 
Zalmon Richards, D.C. 


A. J. Rickoff, Ohio. 


(At preovnt in New York city.) 
J. W. Bulkley, N. Y.* 
john D.Philbrick,M’ss.* 


W. H. Wells, Ill.* 
S. S. Greene, R. I. 


J. P. Wickersham,Pa.* 


J. M. Gregory, Ill. 


L. Van Bokkelen, Md. 
D. B. Hagar, Mass.* 
J. L. Pickard, Iowa. 


E. E. White, Ohio. 


B. G. Northrop, Conn. 


S. H. White, IIl.* 
W. T. Harris, Mo. 


W. F. Phelps, Minn. 


M. A. Newell, Md.* 


John Hancock, Ohio.* 


J. O. Wilson, D. C. 


A. N. PALMER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
President of the Dept. of Business 


lucation, N. E. A. 





From Harper's Weekly. 
Harper & Brothers. 

PrEs, CHas. DEGARMO, Swarthmore College. 
Vice-Pres, of the National Council of Edu. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


Madison, Wis. 


Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


Topeka, Kan. 
Chicago, IIl. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Toronto, Can. 


Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


Chicago, III. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Denver, Col. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A. G. BoYDEN, Bridgewater, Mass. 
President of the Dept. of Noi mal Schcols, N. E. A, 


Jas. H. Smart, Ind. 
Gustavus Orr, Ga.* 
Eli T. Tappan, Ohio. 
Thos.W.Bicknell, Mass. 
F. L. Soldan, Mo. 

N. A. Calkins, N. Y.* 
W. E. Sheldon, Mass. 
Aaron Gove, Col. 

A. P. Marble, Mass. 
Jas. H. Canfield, Kan. 
W. R. Garrett, Tenn. 
E. H. Cook, N. Y. 

A. G. Lane, [Intern’t’l.] 
A. G. Lane, Il. 

N. M. Butler, N. J. 

N. C. Dougherty, III. 
C. R. Skinner, N. Y. 


Officers of the N. E. A. for 1896-7. 


Executive Committee. 


Charles R. Skinner, Albany, N. Y., president. 


Newton C. 
dent. 


Deugherty, Peoria, IIl., 


first vice-presi- 


Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 








CHARLES SKEELE PALMER. Evert of Colorado, 
President of the Dept. of Natural Science Ec 








Jucation, N. E. A. 
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Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Chicago Normal School. 
Who will read a paper on * Delsarte and His Contributions to Physical 
Education “ before the Dept. of Physical Educaticn, N. E.A..o July 8. 


SECONDARY. 
C. H. Thurber, Morgan Park, IIl., president. 








Cou. F. W, PARKER, Chicago Normal School, 
President of the Dept. of Child Study, N. E, A. 


I. C. McNeill, West Superior, Wis., treasurer. 


Albert G. Lane, Chicago, IIL, chairman of the board 
of trustees. 


Department Officers. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich., president. 
Charles DeGarmo, Swarthmore, Pa., vice-president. 
Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Miss Caroline T. Haven, New York city, president. 
Miss Ella C. Elder, Buffalo, N. Y., vice- president. 
Mrs. M. J. B. Wylie, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Miss Sarah C. Brooks, St. Paul, Minn., president. M1ss JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. 


E. B. Cox, Xenia, Ohio, vice-president. re amy~ 7, gy OM Born Coéren 0 American Schools.” General 
. - + r Session 0 e é nesaay evi ening, uly 
Miss Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary. 4 : 














Frank L. Fosdick, Buffalo, N. Y., vice-president. 
Miss Ida B. Haslop, Pueblo, Col., secretary. 

















Dr. JENNY B, MERRILL Supervisor 5 Public Kindergartens, 





New York Cit 
Who will read a paper on * Methods Child Study im the Kinder- STATE Supt. EstTeEcLE REEL, Wyoming 
jy ~ before the Department of Kindergarten Education, N. EB. A,, Address: *“*What Not to Do.” Educational Round-U DP, Friday morning, 
7 July 9. 








President of the Department of Elementary Education. 
HIGHER. 
Joseph Swain, Bloomington, Ind., president. 
J. G. Schurman, Ithaca, N. Y., vice-president. 
George Parker Winship, Providence, R. I., secretary. 
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Miss Bettie A. Dutron, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary National Council of Education. 


NORMAL. 

A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass., president. 

Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, Col., vice-president. 

E. A. Strong, Ypsilanti, Mich., secretary. 

MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 

Oscar Clute, Lake City, Fla., president. 

Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, Manhattan, Kan., vice-presi- 
dent. 

Judson E. Hoyt, Menominee, Wis., secretary. 

ART. 

Mary K. Maycock, Buffalo, N. Y., president. 

Langdon S. Thompson, Jersey City, N. J., vice-presi- 
dent. 

D. R. Augsburg, Salt Lake City, Utah, secretary. 

MUSIC. 

F. E. Howard, Bridgeport, Conn., president. 

Miss J. Etta Crane, Potsdam, N. Y., vice-president. 
~» C. W. Weeks, Ottawa, IIl., secretary. 

BUSINESS. 

A. N. Palmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president. 

J. E. King,"Rochester, N. Y., first vice-president. 

C. H. Childs, Holy6ke, Mass., second vice-president. 
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Miss SARAH C, BROOKS, Supervisor of Primary Education, St. Paul, Minn 
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Dr IpA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary of the Dept. of Elementary Education. 

Allan Davis, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman 

executive committee. 














Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Ethical Culture School, New York City- 
President of the Dept. of Kindergarten Education. 


CHILD STUDY. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl., president. 
H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, lowa, vice-president. 
Margaret Schallenberger, Stanford university, Cal., 
secretary. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Miss R. Anna Morris, Cleveland, O., president. 
J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kan., vice-president. 
H. B. Boyce, Trenton, N. J., secretary. 
SCIENCE. 
Charles Skeele Palmer, Boulder, Col., president. 
Albert H. Tuttle, Charlottesville, Va., vice-president. 
Irwin Leviston, Omaha, Neb., secretary. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
H. L. Getz, Marshalltown, Iowa, president. 
L. A. Sater, Syracuse, N. Y., first vice-president. 
W. H. Bennett, Milwaukee, Wis., second vice-pres. 
R. L. Yaeger, Kansas City, Mo., third vice-president 
William George Bruce ,Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 
LIBRARY. 
Melvil Dewey, Albany, N. Y., president. 
J. H. Van Sickle, Denver, Col., vice-president. 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago, IIl., secretary. 
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National Educational Assocation. 
Thirty-Sixth Ancual Meeting—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
JULY 6-9, 1897. 
PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 6, 
8.00 o’clock. 

Prayer.—Rev. Judson Titsworth. 

Music.—“‘ America.” 

Addresses of Welcome.—(20 minutes.) His Excellency Ed- 
ward Schofield, Governor of Wisconsin, on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. J. Q. Emery, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Wisconsin, of behalf of the Educational 
Interests of the State. W. G. Rauschenberger, Mayor of 
Milwaukee, on behalf of the Municipality. H. O. R. Siefert, 
Superintendent of Schools, on behalf of the Educational In- 
terests of the City. 

Responses.—(20 minutes.) A. E. Winship, President Amer- 


ican Institute of Instruction, Boston. J. L. Holloway, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Forth Smith, Ark. Aaron Gove, Super- 

















J. Q. Emery, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


intendent of Schools, Denver. Albert G. Lane, Superinten- 
dent of Schocls, Chicago. 

Music: 

President’s Address.—The Best Education for the Masses, 
(30 minutes.) Charles R. Skinner, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of New York. 

Music: 

Address.—The Co-operation of Women’s Clubs in the Pub- 
minutes.) Newton C. Doughcrty, Superintendent of Schools, 


Peoria, III. 











PD. L. Kitace, University of Minnesota, 
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a 
0. T. Corson, state Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ohio, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 7, 
9.15 o'clock. 

Prayer.—Rabbi Hecht 

Music: 

Appointment of Committees: 

Address.—Data of Method, (30 minutes.) 
Principal New Jersey State Normal School. 

Address.—The Co-operation of Women’s Clubs in the Pub- 
lic Schools. (30 minutes.) Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Presi- 


James M. Green, 


dent. 


General Federation of Women's Clubs, Chicago, III. 
Music: 

















J.C. MCNEILL, Normal School, West Superior, W1s. 
~ Treasurer of the N. E. A. 


Address.—Education from a Publisher’s Standpoint, (30 
minutes.)Gilman H. Tucker, American Book Company, New 


ork. 
Address.—The Education of the Deaf, (30 minutes.) Alex- 
ander Graham ‘Bell, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion.—Such opportunity as time will permit will be 
afforded for general discussion under the five-minute rule. 
Persons desiring to speak must send their names in writing 
to the chair. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY, 7, 
8.00 o'clock. 

Music: 

Address.—The Christian State, (40 minutes.) Edwin A. Al- 
derman, President University of North Carolina. 

Music.—“* Comrades in Arms.” Chicago Quartette Club. 

Address.—Foreign-Born Pupils in the Primary Schools, 
ween) Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

usic: 

Address.—Tom and His Teacher, (40 minutes.) Bishop John 
H. Vincent, Chautauqua. 










































































































Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
THURSDAY MORNING JULY 8, 
9.15 o'clock. 
Prayer.—Rev. Amos A. Kichle. 
Music: 
THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 
30 Misute Papers. 


r. The Need of Enhanced Material Support, Burke A. 
Hinsdale, Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

2. Grading and Classification, William T. Harris, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Music: 

3 The Kind of Supervision Most Needed, Henry Sabin, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa, Chairman 
of “Committee of Twelve.” 

4. Intellectual Needs, David L. Kiehle, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Minnesota. 

Discussion.—Such opportunity as time will permit will be 
afforded for general discussion under the five-minute rule. 
Persons desiring to speak must send their names in writing to 
the chair. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 8, 
7.30 o'clock. 
Music: 
Address.—Higher Education in the South, (40 minutes.) 
George T. Winston, President University of Texas. 
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CrTy HALL, MILWAUKEE. 


Music: 

Address.—The Democracy of Learning, (40 minutes.) Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9.06 reception by citizens of Milwaukee. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 9, 
9.15 oclock. 


Prayer.—Rev. Elbridge W. White. 

Music.— Awake the Day,’—Abt.—Chicago Quartette 
Club. 

Poem.—‘ The March of the Ideal,” Clinton Scollard, Clin 
ton, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL ROUND-UP. 
Fifteen-Minute Addresses Without Manuscript. 


1. Has the Heart of This People Changed Toward the 
Schools? Carroll G. Pearse, Superintendent of Schools, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

2. Extremes in Education, Oscar T. Orson, Commissioner 
of Common Schools, State of Ohio. 

3. What not to do, Miss Estelle Reel, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of Wyoming. 

Music: ; 

4. Some Things We are in Danger of Forgetting, Thomas 
B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, State of Rhode 
Island. 

5. Shall American History be Taught in Cross Sections or 
in Parallels? James M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








bern EY ATI AER SAID Te 








JUNFAU PARK AND LEIF FRICEON STATUTE, MILWAUKEE. 


6. The Tendency of Modern Education, James A. Foshay, 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Music: 

7. The Education of the Twentieth Century, James L. 
Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Ont. 

8. Educational Leadership, James H. Canfield, President 
Ohio State University. 

Discussion.—Such opportunity as time will permit will be 
afforded for general discussion under the five-minute rule. 
Persons desiring to speak must send their names in writing to 
the chair. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 9, 
8.00 o’clock. 
Music: 


Address.—Lines of Growth in Maturing, (40 minutes.) Rich- 
ard G. Boone, Principal Michigan State Normal School. 
Music.—“ Reveries,” Storch. Chicago Quartette Club. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, 1897. 


Address.—Waste in Education, (40 minutes.) William R. 
Harper, President University of Chicago. 

Music: 

Report of Committee on Resolutions: 

Induction of President-Elect: 
Music.—“ Kepler’s American Hymn.” 
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The American Institute of Instruction. 


The American Institute of Instruction was organized 
in 1830 and has been a vigorous institution through 
all these years, being the oldest educational association 
in America, probably in the world. It was organized 
by eminent men for the benefit of the profession. The 
yote of the originators to use in its program no honor- 
ary title except that of “professor” for members of 
faculties and of “reverend” for the clergy was more 




















A. E. WINSHIP. 


significant than at first appears. These men of prom- 
inence purposed to offer no obstacles to the influence of 
untitled men, to give no undue weight to the words 
of men of special prominence. In an experience of 
sixty-seven years the institute has been eminently 
a democratic body, free from every suspicion of un- 
professional spirit or method. 

When the institute was organized there were few 
good school-houses, and none with architectural come- 
liness or comfortable furnishings. The first black- 
board was but a year old, and other school apparatus, 
reference books, and school libraries were unknown. 
There was no public school spirit, few competent 
teachers and none well paid. There were, however, 
a few noble, public-spirited men who were already 
devoting themselves to arousing the public conscience 
to the necessity of having good public schools. The 
American Institute of Instruction was the first fruit 
of this awakening, and it has for sixty-seven years been 
the leader of educational devotion. 

A preliminary meeting with a four-days’ session was 
held in Boston, March 15-18, 1830. In 1827 there 
had been a meeting of educators in Brooklyn, Conn., 
and another at Hartford in 1830, but neither of these 
were permanent organizations. So great was the en- 
thusiasm at the March meeting that a committee of 
five was appointed, including George B. Emerson, 
Gideon F. Thayer, and Henry K. Oliver, to arrange 
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for another meeting and for a permanent organization; 
and this first meeting of the institute was held at the 
State House, Boston, August 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1830. 

The committee reported the name of the association 
as “The New England Association of Teachers,” 
but the unexpected presence of many educators from 
the Middle and Southern states led to the change to 
“The American Institute of Instruction.” President 
Francis Wayland, of Brown university, was the first 
president. He continued in office three years. Among 
his associates in office were men from every New Eng- 
land state, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and South Carolina. 

At this four days’ meeting there were fourteen lead- 
ing papers, all of which were discussed. The subjects 
treated were “Education,” “ Physical Education,” 
“ Developing the Intellectual Faculties Through Geo- 
graphy,” “ The Infant School,” “ Teaching the Spelling 
and Meaning of Words,” “ Lyceums,” “ Rhetoric,” 
Geometry and Algebra,” “ The Monitorial System,” 
“Vocal Music,” “ Arithmetic,” “Classical Learning,” 
“School Furniture and Apparatus.” 

In sixty-seven years the institute has had thirty- 
two presidents, one each from Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, two from Connecticut, seven from Rhode Island, 
and twenty-one from Massachusetts. The meetings 
have been held once each at Montreal, Bar Harbor, 
Narragansett Pier, Cottage City, Bangor, Bath, 
Brattleboro, Fitchburg, Keene, Lewiston, Lowell, Man- 
chester, North Adams, Nortlihampton, Norwich, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth (N. H.), Plymouth (Mass.), 
St. Albans, and Troy; twice each at Burlington, Hart- 
ford, Montpelier, New Bedford, New Haven, Pitts- 
field, Springfield, and Worcester; three times at Con- 
cord, N. H., Portland, Providence, and Saratoga; six 
times among the White Mountains, and ten times at 
Boston, though it has not met in that city for thirty 
years. { ; 


“ 





HENRY BARNARD. 


The meeting in Montreal promises to be one of the 
largest in the history of the institute. The program 
is the most extensive and the excursion attractions 
the greatest yet offered. 
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American Institute of Instruction. 


Program of the 67th ar nual meeting to be held at Montreal, July 9-12. 
Albert E. Winship, resident. W. P. Beckwith, Secretary. 
Alvin F. Pease, 7reasurer. 

Program. 

Morning Session, 9 o'clock. 

FRIDAY JULY 9. 

*Vice-president, Wm. N. Cragin, Laconia, N. H. 

Devotional exercises. 

Introductory remarks by the president of the institute. 

Address by Rev. Charles Fleischer, Boston school board. 

“ Possibilities of the Common School.”—Address by 
Ossian H. Lang, The School Journal, New York. 

Barnard Celebration.—State Supt. C. D. Hine, Connecticut; 
Will S. Monroe, Professor Westfield, Mass., Normal school; 
Supt. Mary S. Snow, Bangor; Hon. Henry Barnard. 

Evening Session, 7.30 u'ciock, 

*Vice-president, George E. Church, Providence. 

Music: 

Welcome to the Dominion, by President Robins, McGill 
normal school. 

Welcome to the Province, by President Harper, of the As- 
sociation of the Province. 

Welcome to the City, by Mr. A. D. Lacroix, principal Mont- 
calm school, Montreal. 

Responses, Hon. M. S. Stone, state superintendent, Ver- 
mont; Hon. Geo. H. Conley, member Massachusetts state 
board of education; J. P. McCaskey, “ Pennsylvania School 
Journal.” 





Hon. FRED. GOWING, State Superintendent, New Hampsbire. 
SATURDAY, JULY 10. 
Morning Session, 9 o'clock. 

*Vice-president, Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt. 

Devotional exercises. 

Geography.—Jacques W. Redway, New York. 

The Training of Teachers.—Gertrude Edmund, Lowell. 

Literature—Charles H. Morss, Medford, Mass. 

Seat Work.—Bessie E. Howes, Worcester. 

Penmanship.—R. K. Row, Kingston, Ontario. 

Afternocn Session, 2 3 —4 o'clock, 

“Departmental Discussions” will be held in six different 
rooms in the building upon the following subjects: 

Primary Methods, led by Misses Edmund and Finch. 

Seat Work, led by Miss Howes. 

Kindergarten, led by Miss Wheelock. 

Child Study, led by Mr. Monroe. 

Penmanship, led by Mr. Row. 

Geography, led by Mr. Redway. 

Even'ng Session, 7.30 o'clock. 

*Vice-president, Benjamin Baker, Newport, R. I. 

Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor, Boston. 

“A Personal View of Cuba,” Anna C. Buckbee, California, 
(Pa.) normal school; Chas. S. Chapin, principal Westfield 
(Mass.) normal school. 

SuNDAY EVENING. 
Devotional services. 
“The Moral Factor in Education,” Adelaide V. Finch, 
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Hon, MASON 8. STONE, State Superintendent o Public Instruction, 
Vermont, 
training teacher, Lewiston, Maine. 

Address, Geo. H. Martin, supervisor, Boston. 

Address, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Chauncey Hall school, Bos- 
ton. 

Monpbay, JULY 12. 
Morning Session, 9 o’clock. 

*Vice-president, Wm. J. Corthell, Gorham, Maine. 

Devotional exercises. 

“What the Normal School Stands for,” Albert G. Boyden, 
principal Bridgewater (Mass.) normal school. 

“Fitting Teachers to Places,” C. W. Bardeen, “ School 
Bulletin,” Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Teaching Morals,’ W. C. Bates, superintendent Fall 
River; A. L. Hardy, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Afternoon Session, 2.30 o’clock. 

*Vice-President, Fred W. Atkinson, Springfield. 

“ Summer Work for Teachers,” G. T. Fletcher, Northamp- 
ton,, agent Mass. board of education. 

“A Plea for the Dull Boy,” Lewis H. Meader, Providence. 

“The Test of the Elementary School in the Preparation for 
the Secondary,” M. Grant Daniell, Boston. 

Business. 

Evenirg Session, 7 30 o'cluck, 

*Charles W. Deane, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Music. 

Hon. Fred Gowing, State Supt. of New Hampshire. 

John T. Prince, agent Mass. board of education. 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. commission of education. 

Fare from Boston at any station, $9.co. 

Fare from New York $13°35 ; tickets via New Haven Road, at 31 East 
14th Street ; tickets via New York Central at 413 or 942 Broacway and the 
local Central Stat on. 

Fare from New England Points, will in general be one fare“for round 


trip. : 
Pare from Middle States will be a fare and a third for round trip.’ 





Miss GERTRUDE EDMUND, Principal, Training School, Lowell, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


The Best Literature for all grades of Schools, and for School Libraries. 





THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


16mo, 205 pages. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents ; in strong 
cloth binding, 30 cents. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. °" 


15-cent Reading Books, with Introductions, Notes, and Historical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches ; containing in an unabridged form some of the most in- 
teresting and instructive masterpieces of the most famous authors of America and 
England. Each regular single number, paper, 16mo, 15 cents, wef, linen, 25 cents, 
net ; Double Numbers, paper, 30 cents, xe/ ; linen, 40 cents, ef ; Triple Numbers, 
paper, 45 cents, met; linen, 50 cents, met; Quadruple Numbers, paper, 50 cents, 


net; linen, 60 cents, set. 
Containing 120 Classic 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. = Sorsining 20, Seets 


Standard Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 30 cents ; boards, 4o cts, 
Selected from the works of Longfellow, 


AMERICAN POEMS. Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 


Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Biographical Sketches and 
Notes. Revised edition from new plates, 12mo, $1.00, net. 
Complete selections from the writings of 


AMERICAN PROSE. Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 


Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With 
Introductions and Notes. 12mo, $1.00, me#. Revised and enlarged edition 
from new plates. 

© volumes 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. fs 


half leather at 50, 60 and 70 cents, containing the best literature which has stood 
the test of the world’s judgment. With portraits, biographical sketches, and 
the necessary notes and glossaries. The list chosen with the advice of the most 


prominent educators of this country. 

MODERN CLASSICS A S-*hooi Library for $11.56. Thirty- 

* four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 

averaging 310 pages. A sample volume will be sent to any address by the 
publishers on receipt of 40 cents. 


| MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Complete masterpieces from the Works of Franklin, Irving, Bryant, Webster, 
Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, 
and O'Reilly. With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each author. Adapted 
for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools and Academies as a Reading Book and 
as a Text-Book in American Literature. 12mo, $1.00, set. 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. 


Complete masterpieces from the Works of Ruskin, Macaulay, Dr. John Brown, 

Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Burns, Lamb, Coleridge, Cowper, Gray, 

Addison and Steele, Milton, Byron, and Bacon. With a Portrait and Biographical 

Sketch of each Author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools and 

Academies as a Reading Book and as a Text-Book in English Literature. 
| 1z2mo, $1.00, met. 


| STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY 


For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare). Edited by 
W. J. Rowre, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical 
Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. All are equally suited to the use of the student 
and of the general reader. Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 53 cents. 


I. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. | 8. 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 


3. Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 


Tennyson's ee | of 
Arthur, and Other Idylls 
of the King. 

Tennyson’s Lancelot and 
Elaine, and Other Idylls 
of the King. 

Tennyson's Select Poems. | 8 and 9. Tennyson's Idylis of the 
(Revised Edition.) King, Complete in one voiume, $1.00.) 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. |10- Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Tennyson’s Enoch Arden,|11. William Morris’s Ata- 
and Other Poems. (Revised lanta’s Race, and Other 
Edition.) Poems. 


Tennyson’s Princess. 


IO ue 





Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above, and of many other books suitab'e for school, college, and 
library use will be sent to any address on application. Correspondence solicited. 


RESMARKS: Houcuton, Mirriin & Co. are the only au 


thorized publishers of the works of LoncreLLow, Wuirtier, Lowe t, 


Hoimes, EMERSON, THOREAU, and HawTHorne. All editions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes 


of the authors or their heirs. 








AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Biographies of Men Conspicuous in the Political History of 
the United States 
I. JounN Quincy ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
II. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
III. Joun C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
1V. ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof Wm. G. Sumner. 
V. JoHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. 
VI. JAMES Monroe. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 
VII. Tuomas JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
VIII. DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
IX. ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. 
X. JAMES MApison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 
XI. Joun ADAMS. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
XII. JoHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. 
XIII. SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. Hosmer. 
XIV. Thomas H. Benton. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
XV. XVI. Henry CLAy. By Carl Schurz. (2 vols.) 
XVII. PATrRicK HENRY. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
XVIII. GouvERNEUR Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
XIX. MARTIN VAN BuREN. By Edward M. Shepard. 
XX. XXI. GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. (2 vols.) 
XXII. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
XXIII. Joun Jay. By George Pellew. 
XXIV. Lewis Cass. By Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
XXV. XXVI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By John T. Morse, Jr. 


(2 vols.) 


XXVII. WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD. By Thornton K. Lothrop. 


Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


{ “Invaluable to the student of American history.”—New York Examiner. 


“The educational value of such books is not to be easily over-estimated. 
To young men especially they will be a political liprary of the utmos: 


value’—Bes'on 7 aveller. 


|AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


Volumes devoted to those States which have a noteworthy 
Political, Social or Economical History. 

VIRGINIA. By John Esten Cooke. 
OREGON. By William Barrows. 
MARYLAND. By William Hand Browne. 
KENTUCKY. By N.S Shaler. 
MICHIGAN. By Thomas M. Cooley. 
KANSAS. By Leverett W. Spring. 
CALIFORNIA. By Josiah Royce. 
New York. By Ellis H. Roberts. (2 vols.) 
CONNECTICUT. By Alexander Johnston. 
INDIANA. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 
Oulo. By Rufus King. 
VERMONT. By Rowland E. Robinson. 


With maps. Each volume, 16 mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“* The books are not mere State Histories; they aresomething much more and 
very much better than that. They are atrempts to emdodv what is most dis- 
tinct and peculiar in the political life and history of each State, and to show 
how that has contributed to the development of the whole."’-Geo, Wiitis Cooxg, 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Biographies of Distinguished American Authors. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scudder. 

HENRY D. THOREAU. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
GEORGE RipLey. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
JAMES FENIMORE Cooper. By Prof. T. R. Lounsbury. 
MARGARET FULLER OssoLi. By T. W. Higginson. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Holmes. 
EDGAR ALLAN Poe. By G. E. Woodberry. 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By Henry A. Beers. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John Bach McMaster. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BrYANT. By John Bigelow. 
WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. By William P. Trent. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS. By Edward Cary. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. By Albert H. Smyth. 


Each volume, with portrait, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 





11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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The Voice in School Music: 
Some Suggestions Upon Its Use. 
By F. E. Howard. 


I do not know how many public school teachers in the 
United States are teaching vocal music to their classes, a 
very large number, indeed; neither do I know how many of 
them have ever given serious study and thought to the physi- 
ology of the voice, or culture, —a very 
small number, perhaps. How, then, can we expect good 
voice management, vocal training,and so on,in school singing? 
Really, we cannot expect it; for a knowledge of vocal physiol- 
ogy is not required through intuition, nor by teaching notes, 
sharps, and flats, time names, and other necessary and un- 
necessary things in connection with school music. It is not 
implied that teachers are ignorant of physiology. Of course, 
they are familiar with the subject, and understand all about 
the structure and functions of the larynx, vocal bands, and the 
organs of speech. 

But the possession of a general, or even an intimate knowl- 
edge of physiology, does not necessarily imply possession of 
data upon which voice training in singing may be safely 
based. Moreover, the data in regard to the child voice is 
very small. Until quite recently no writer on the physiology 
of the voice has said more in reference to children than to 





what we call its 





F. E. HCWARD, Directo: of Music, Bridgeport, Conn. 


give a few brief statements regarding the growth of the 
Irynx, which ceases at the age of six years, the comparative 
length of the vocal bands in children and adults, and the 
change at mutation. Still, if to this it is added, that from the 
age of six years to the time of puberty, the cartilages, or walls 
of the larynx are constantly gaining in firmness, and that the 
vocal bands and their controlling muscles are during the 
same period, gaining in strength, it is enough. 

If these facts, suitably amplified, can be brought to the at- 
tention of every teacher who is required to teach singing to 
children, they will then be prepared to deduce for themselves 
safe rules for the care and sensible use of the child’s voice. 
There need be no mystery about this matter of voice training, 
Or voice management, and there is, moreover, very little 
chance for disagreement as to the principles which must gov- 
ern. First, the voice must not be used so that injurious phys- 
ical results will follow, such as loss of elasticity in the vocal 
bands, or congestion and inflammation of the organs em- 
ployed. 

It follows as a corollary, then, that the voice must be so 
used in singing that the physical apparatus concerned in its 
production shall gain in mobility, power, and general health, 
and this applies equally to the voice training of either child or 
adult. But, independently of all physical or physiological con- 
siderations, the voice which .comes from healthy normal 
organs should be good in tone. The more it is used (so it is 
not unduly fatigued), the more beautiful should be the tone. 
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Many voice teachers, pernaps most, ignoring physiological 
considerations, work with this principle or thought ever be- 
fore them. They are successful, too; for if the conditions 
are not right, the tone will not be; hence, the conditions must 
be changed until the right adjustment and balance of parts is 
hit upon. It may be added, that no amount of scientific 
knowledge will enable a teacher to train voice properly who is 
not guided in his work by the same artistic sense. 

Now, when we take into account the delicacy of the child’s 
vocal bands, the weakness of the muscles which act upon 
them, and the lack of rigidity in the laryngeal cartilages, the 
physical reasons for insisting on soft tone are apparent; while 
any one who is musical enough to distinguish the sound of a 
trombone from that of a flute, will be able to detect a differ- 
ence in tone quality between the loud and soft singing of 
children, greater than that between brass and wood. From 
whatever side the subject is approached, the first and most 
important truth in regard to the use of the child voice in 
singing is, that loud singing is a musical and a physical 
barbarity. 

Soft singing is a very elastic term. The teacher who per- 
mits or urges her pupils to sing in a series of war whoops that 
may be heard a block away will scarcely entertain the same 
conception of soft tone as those whose love of noise is less 
active. 

Technically, children should sing with what is known as 
the head tone, and they should sing softly enough to produce 
it. This tone is absolutely free from the reed quality. It is 
flutey, thin, clear, perfectly smooth. It is not in the least 
like the adult singing tone. It is produced by the vibration 
of less than the entire substance of the vocal bands. Using 
this head-register, or tone, the child of six years sings very 
softly; as he grows older the voice increases in power, but not 
rapidly. Even at fourteen years of age the lower notes must 
be quite soft to secure this light action at the vocal bands. 

The use of this voice, then, is the gist of the subject of 
voice training, so far as the term applies to children. Prop- 
erly speaking, we should not attempt training, i. e., develop- 
ing the voice, under the existing school conditions. We 
should rather care for, and preserve it. If proper conditions 
as regards position, breathing, soft tone, compass, and so on, 
are established, the voice, the mechanism, rather, will look 
after itself. 

This for the physical side of the topic. But how about the 
essence of song, the music and the voice training, which is 
accomplished only as the soul of the singer utters itself 
through the medium of tone? To make school music 
a living factor in the life of the pupil, a constant influence 
for good, a source of real spiritual growth, fitting the boy 
or girl for the enioyment of civilized life in a way that no 
other training can quite parallel, is the real object of the 
earnest teacher of school music. 

There are those who are sointent onthoughtslikethesethat 
they are wholly impatient at the mention ofthe physical or phys- 
iological phase of singing, but the school teacher who does 
not, either through knowledge or instinct, secure that use of 
the voice from the child which is natural, and therefore beau- 
tiful, had better recognize that noise is not music, and that 
bad, coarse singing stunts the growth of musical sensibility 
and love of the beautiful as certainly as cold, and dirt, and 
poor food checks physical growth. The physical side of 
voice management must be understood and heeded, if school 
music is to become a factor of any value in education. 


Department of Kindergarten Education, N. F. A. 


The attention of kindergartners is especially called to the 
meetings of the National Educational Association at Milwau- 
kee, July 5-9. 

The department of kindergarten education will hold sessions 
on two days and will consider questions of vital importance. 

On July 8th the subject of “ Kindergartens in the Public 
the Kindergarten ” will be presented by Dr. John Dewey, Miss 
Bertha Payne, Miss Geraldine O’Grady, Dr. Jenny B. Mer- 
rill, and Mrs. A. H. Putnam. 

On July 7th the subject of “ Kindergartens in the Public 
Schools,” will be discussed by Supt. Gilbert, Miss Katherine 
Beebe, and Miss Mary C. McCulloch. The ability and zeal of 
all these well-known speakers give assurance of interesting 
and helpful meetings. 

The kindergartners of Milwaukee will give a hearty welcome 
to their guests. 

Members of the Froebel Union may be recognized by their 
badges, and hope to be of real service to all strangers desiring 
information. 

Kindergarten headquarters have been provided where ap- 
pointments may be made or committee meetings held. 

Kindergartners from all parts of the country are urged to 
contribute to the success of the department by their presence 
and interest. The influence of such summer meetings contin- 
ues throughout the year, and inspiration for higher aims is 
gained by coming in touch with many kindergartners who, 
working under different conditions, are united in a common 
cause. 

Caroline T. Haven. president department of kindergarten 
education, N. E. A., New York, June 5. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! READY JULY FIRST? 


A TOPICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. | 


(FOR ADVANCED GRADES.) 


By CHARLES MORRIS, ; 


Author of “ An Elementary History of the United States,” ** Half-Hours With American History,” ** The Aryan Race,” “ Civilization,” etc., etc. j 
Bound in Half Leather. Price, $1.00. . 
During the past half century the writers of school histories have served up their historical hash with so little variation in method and matter, that it wil) be 
truly refreshing to find an author who has departed from the well-worn path and has ventured to give something new on this important subject. New in 
method and matter, and yet ia accord with the most approve 1 modern metnodsof teaching, this book cannot fai! to meet with the approval of teachers and school | 


efficers, If you are in need of a new history, do not adopt any before seeing this latest and best book. 
Please Note the Date of Publication. Correspondence Solicited! “ 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC: PRIMER 
KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


By PAUL BERT, Ex-Minister of Education of France. By PAUL BERT. 
TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS BY TRAN*LATED AND ADAPTED FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS BY a 
WM. H,. GREENE, M.D. T. W. GILSON. 
= - ¢ 
IN SEVEN PARTS, AS FOLLOWS { 
I., Animals; II., Plants; III., Stones and Soils; !V., Physics; | Treats of Man, Animals, Plants, Stones, and the Three 
V., Chemistry ; VI., Animal Physiology ; States of Bodies; and Contains Reading Lessons, 
VII., Vegetable Physiology. Summaries, Questions, and Subjects 





for Compositions. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE— ——_ = 
Book I., Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils, - ° ° - $.30 








BookII., Physics, Ghemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology .36 PRICE " 
Complete in one volume, 375 pages, 570 illustrations, - - .60 | 186 Pages, 272 Illustrations. 16mo, cloth - - - - - 8.36 

—— <—— encima : 
FOR FOURTH AND FIFTH READER GRADES THERE CAN BE FOUND NO BETTER SUPPLEMENTARY READING THAN i 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES. 


(SCHOOL EDITION.) 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, GREECE, ROME. 


By CHARLES MORRIS. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF MINNEAPOLIS ORDERED $050 Copies 














Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. Per Volume, 75 Cents. ——Send fur Circulars 
WHY NOT BUY THE BEST AND LATEST! AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW 1897 EDITION. 


Chambers’ S ‘Seciuenie 


New Type, New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps, For ming a Complete Library of Universal Knowledge, 


{897 EDITION. | 1897 TERMS. 


The Latest and eit sof Reference wherever | Qe DOLLAR CASH PAYMENT SECURES THE SET. 


yred May i l-Page Er igravings, 


Consists of ten large octavo volumes, containing over 30,000 Articles, about 100 Beautiful Double-Page Col 
3 Words Over 1 000 dante "Coateibanaee. The entire 


3,500 Superior Illustrations in the Text, 17,600 Columns of Reading Matter, about 9,000 Pages and 11,000,0 
range of human knowledge is comprehenc ded in its sc cope. Its subjects embrace the 

Arts, Biography, History, Geograph y, Mechanical Arts, Natural History, Theology, —_—__—_—_ - 
Architecture, Sciences, Astronomy, Law, Medicine, Chemistry, Electricity, Explora- | 

. Address J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 Market St., Philadelphia. ' 


tion, etc., etc. 


3. aa I desire to receive more complete information concerning : 
EDITED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPic ES OF THE New CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and your Special ' 
Offer in regard to the same. { 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., Edinburgh. 


i | 
Name | 
| 
Address give St. and No.) ” 4 


If you are unable to make a personal examination of the work, cut out this coupon City or Town 
and mailit to us. We will immediately supply you with full and complete information —__—— 7 - 2 wrerpits 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715- 117 7 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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These graduating days are times of introspection on 
the part of the conscientious teacher. At no time does 
he feel more keenly the vastness of his opportunities 
for serving humanity, at no time more regretfully his 


weaknesses and failures. Again and again he asks 
himself: ‘“ Have I done all in my power to fit my 


young charges for the serious life-work before them?” 
And as he looks over the list of graduates he wishes he 
could utter a cheerful “ Yes ” at every individual name. 
He realizes that the questions concerning devices and 
methods, and the accumulation of knowledge are, after 
all, only of secondary importance, and that the really 
great educational problems are those that have refer- 
ence to the higher life in the service of mankind. Oh, 
that every teacher would comprehend this thought in 
all its momentous fulness, and preserve it, and be 
quickened and inspired by it day by day. School-room 
routine is too apt to magnify the less important things, 
and thereby hide from view the grander objects to be 
realized. 





For twenty-seven years Policeman Wm. A. Fields 
was stationed at the crossing of Broadway and Gates 
avenue, Brooklyn. Nearly eight thousand children 
attending the six schools in the vicinity passed his cor- 
ner daily, all of whom he knew by name, and by each 
of whom “ Mr. Fields” was considered a friend. He 
settled their disputes, always to their entire satisfac- 
tion, and difficult questions were invariably referred to 
Mr. Fields. More than two hundred children owe 
their lives to his bravery and care. 

But one day a stranger in the conventional blue coat 
and brass buttons stood at the crossing where their 
friend had been so long, and the children whispered 
under their breath, “ Mr. Fields is dying.” Just before 
noon of June 15 he was trampled by a runaway horse, 
after pushing back to a place of safety a group of his 
little ones. He was picked up unconscious, but when 
the surgeon brought him to, as he lay on the sidewalk 
his first thought was for his little charges, and he mur- 
mured: “ For God’s sake, doctor, take me away from 
here before all the children get out of school. I don’t 
want any of my little pets to see me in this condition.” 

And so he left his corner for the last time—left it 
after his twenty-seven years of faithful, loving work, 
only known as the hero that he was when that life- 
work was done. Half a column in the daily paper, a 
few tears from little children, whose sorrow lasts but a 
moment, and the world will shortly have forgotten his 
existence, yet a more lasting monument than block 
of stone or tablet of brass stands the labor of one man 
who did his best. 

Teachers who feel that their long years of work 
have hardly paid, that they have never been appreci- 
ated, the sacrifices that they have made have not been 
known, and their motives have often been misunder- 
stood, can but little think that the life of Policeman 
Fields was worth while. What if the world did neither 


know nor care whether these babies were carried 
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across the street or not; were not the love and assist- 
ance given to those helpless children sufficient reward 
for all the effort required? Compare your work with 
his; while he cared for the body of those little ones, 
teachers have in theirkeeping the future of body, mind, 
and soul, and while, according to men’s standards, 
their lives may apparently be a failure with neither 
fame nor fortune at their command, that world has 
need of every devoted teacher as it had of Policeman 
Fields—as it always has of the man who does his best. 

The great national convention of educational work- 
ers to be held at Milwaukee, and the meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction at Montreal will un- 
doubtedly be gathering places for many subscribers 
to The School Journal. Mr. Ossian H. Lang, who will 
be present at both these conventions, will be pleased to 
meet these friends to shake hands and talk over plans 
as to how to render this journal of more practical 
benefit to those interested in its objects. No efforts 
shall be spared to make next year’s volume far super- 
ior to all previous issues, in matter and form of presen- 
tation, as well as in general attractiveness. 





The list of text-books on pp. 853 to 860 of the pres- 
ent number is interesting in many ways. In spite of 
the financial depression which has been felt in every 
part of the country, school books in large numbers 
have come from the press. In what departments the 
demand has been greatest can be seen at a glance, and 
the thinking reader will wonder whether this is really 
to be taken as an index to the tendencies of present 
educational practice. 





This special number will be read by many who are 
not subscribers. We urge all these to send for a copy 
of next week’s issue, which will contain a list of con- 
tents of the fifty-fourth volume of The School Journal, 
January 4 to June 26. If that list does not convince 
them that they ought to subscribe at once, there is 
something wrong with them. No educator who is at 
all interested in professional advancement, and who is 
desirous of making the best of his or her opportuni- 
ties forself-improvement,and the ennobling of humani- 
ty can afford to be without The School Journal; this is 
the verdict of some of the most successful superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers of schools and their 
judgment is worth heeding. 





A recognized factor in education is Kellogg’s Bu- 
reau, which began eight years ago the recommendation 
plan for supplying teachers. Care and discrimination 
at the outset made a slow, but healthy growth, and the 
fine reputation this Bureau now enjoys is a result of 
that care. Here may be found graduates from nearly 
all the prominent Eastern colleges and normal schools 
teachers who are successful, cultivated, and capable. 
The study of education, preparation for teaching in 
its best and truest sense, has awakened a desire for po- 
sitions where true pedagogical principles are wanted 
and appreciated. Hence, a number of excellent teach- 
ers, alive to the needs of the times, have been recom- 
mended to positions, where they have done excellent 
work in normal and city training schools. The Bu- 
reau department has filled positions in nearly every 
line of public and private school work, some of these 
paying as high as four thousand dollars per year, in 
thirty different states. The manager will be found in 
the Exposition building at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the N. E. A., and will gladly assist superintendents 
seeking efficient helpers or teachers wishing advance- 
ment. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


New Educational Books 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


** The ‘American History Series,’ now in the course of publication >y the Scribners, constitutes one of the most valuable contributions as 
yet made to the connected history of the United States, ard is certain to find a place in every city and town library,and among the prescribed 
text-books of our colleges and schools."—7A- Ne. York Sun, 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD, 1817-1858. 


B yJoun W. Burcess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History. Columbia University. (American History Series.) 12mo, $1.75. 
“* This admirable book is the best, we do not hesitate to say, which has been written upon thissunjétt."— Mayo W. Haz-itine in New York Sun- 
**It could hardly have been written in a more conscientious and impartial spirit. 1t should be put into the hands of all students of American 
history.”’—/ittsburg Presbyt ria« Banner. 
* The brilliant charac:eristic of the work is its fairness, . . . It will be justly assigned a place among the authorities."— The Evangelist. 
“* Nullification, the fugitive slave law . . . tne Kansas struggle, are all treated here with that calmness of statement which is due to the 
dignity of hist ry."— Baltimore Sun. 


Previous Volumes, 12mo. each, $1.25. In Preparation. 
THE COLONIAL ERA. By Prof. G. P. FIsHer. N 
THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. |THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


By Prof. WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Ph.D. 1859-1877. 
THE MAKING OF THE NATION. By Gen. FRAN- 
cis A. WALKER. | By JOHN W. BurGeEss, Ph.D., LL.D. With maps. 12mo, 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING. 

A new uniform series for supplementary reading in schools, the first four books in which series are now ready. 
These are: “ Fanciful Tales,” by Frank R. Stockton; “ The Hoosier School Boy,” by Edward Eggleston; “Chil- 
dren's Stories in American Literature, 1660-1860,” and “ Children’s Stories in American Literature, 1860-1896,” by 
Henrietta Christian Wright. Price, 60 cents, ze, each. Introduction Price, 54 cents. The set, 4 vols., will be sent, 
express paid, upon receipt of $2.15. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE.|THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy ENGLISH LITERATU - E. 


in Yale University. 8vo, $400. (Princeton Lectures.) Six Lectures. By Prof. EDWARD 


Sixth Edition. DOWDEN, Trinity College, Dublin. $1.25 #ev. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy EUROPE. 


in Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages, $1.00 wef. : _ 
Universit; 4 pas By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor of History, Univer- 
An elementary text->o0ok for high schools and academies, recently ‘sity of Chic Witl - oe coe 
adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Buffalo, sity of Chicago. ith maps. 12mM0, $1.25 wel. 
N.Y; Binghamton, N. Y.; Middleboro, Mass,; Rhode Island State q 
Norma! School, Kansas Normal College, New Hampshire State Norma! Thirty-secosad Thousand. 


School, Los Angeles State Normal School, Wellesley College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and in the sixth edition within one year after HOW TO KNOW ‘HE WILD FLOW- 


publication, ERS. A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of 
our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. DANA. New, revised and enlarged edition. With 152 


By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the University of  jjlustrations by Marion Satterlee. Crown S8vo, $1.75 wet. 
Strasbourg. Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., Pro- ° sg 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, STORER'S AGRICULTURE. 
trom the Fifth French Edition, revised and enlarged. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. $.co nef 

With Bibliography. 8vo, $2.50 met. . ae ee Oa ee = 


Thirteenth Thousand. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 
By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D., Instructor in Yale Uni- OUR Onur tata HOW TO 


versity. 8vo, $2.00 we? 
. By JoHN B. GRANT. With 64 full-page plates, oblong 
SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN ITS. ‘i2mo. $1.20 ner, iain 


PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL, Professor of Moral and Social AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA. 
Philosophy in Northwestern University. Svo, $3.00 we¢. By N. L. Britton, Emeritus Professor of Botany, 
: eas Columbia University, and Hon. ADDISON BROWN, 
Seventh Edition. President of the Torrey Botanical Club Volume II., 
WENDELL’S ENGLISH COMPOSI- “Portulaca to Gentian,” almost ready In three volumes 
TION. By BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor; each octavo, $3 00 special wet. Postage. 36 cents, ad 
of English at Harvard College. 12mo, 316 pages, $1.50.| ditional 


Psychological Method of Teaching and Studying Languages. 
FRENCH SERIES, No. 1. FRENCH SERIES. No 2 
THE FACTS OF LIFE (LES FAITS CLASSROOM CONVERSATIONS IN 
DE LA VIE). FRENCH 


Idiomatically Described and Systematically Arranged, ; ; ; : 
forming a Text-book for the Methodical Study of the A Graduated Set of Elementary Exercises for the Prac- 


French Vocabulary. Part 1. Home Life—The School tice of the Subjective Language. forming an Introduc- 
—Traveling—Plants. By Vicror Betis, Director of tion to the Language of Thought By Victor Betis, 
the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and HOWARD Director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, 


SWAN, Director of the Central School of Foreign and Howarp Sway, Director of tne Central School of 
Tongues, London. 8vo, 80 cents we? Foreign longues, London. Svo, So cents wev. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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By courtesy of “Ihe Kindergarten Magazine.” 


Little Folks of the Kindergarten. 


More than fifty years ago Froebel gave to German 
children a treasure which has since been “ passed 
along ” to little ones all over the globe. To-day the 
kindergarten delights the hearts of children, black and 
white, yellow and red, as truly as its founder could 
have anticipated. 








THREE LITTLE GIRLS FROM THE KINDERGARTEN AT KOBE, JAPAN. 
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Little Japanese children toss the gay 
worsted balls or build the stately pagodas 
as eagerly as do our own American boys 
and girls. The tiny fingers of Turkish 
children create attractive designs from 
bright papers, brilliant zephyrs, and pliable 
clay. Little Italian voices ring out hearti- 
ly in the kindergarten songs. Children of 
every age and clime have listened to the 
songs of the birds, watched the gay butter- 
fly or the busy bee flitting about from 
flower to flower, and have followed the 
movements of the fishes darting about in 
the brook, and have loved and longed to 
imitate nature, so that when the kinder- 
gartner shows them how, they are ready to 
exclaim with the tiny Chicago boy, “I am 
so happy | can’t keep still !” 

If one should enter a kindergarten of 
Japan, there would be found the little 
almond-eyed boys and girls in their queer 
gowns and wooden shoes in a circle, just as 
the children do in New York, listening to 
a morning talk which would bring the same 
smiles and expressions of delight as_ if 
given in English instead of Japanese. 

An article in the “ Kindergarten Maga- 
zine’”’ a few months ago gives a full ac- 
count of the kindergarten work in Japan. 
It was introduced in that country several 
years ago in a government school, but the 
“ Glory Kindergarten,” at Kobe, is the first 
establishment of the kind under American 
supervision. Any one who has talked with 
Miss Annie Howe, the head kindergartner, 
cannot help rejoicing that Japanese girls 
have found so true a friend to teach them 
of the kindergarten theory and practice ; 
for not only does Miss Howe conduct a 
kindergarten for the little ones, but she has 
a training class of Japanese girls who plan 
some day to do similar work. 

The kindergarten has done what all the forces of 
Greece could never accomplish—it has forced an en- 
trance into Turkey. It is hoped that the day is not far 
distant when kindergartens will be established in all 
parts of that country, and the children will be so thor- 
oughly imbued with the kindergarten spirit of love and 
good-will to all such troubles as distress the country 
to-day shall be wholly unknown. 

In our America we believe that the American kinder- 








By courtesy of “The Outlook.” GROUP OF CHILDREN FROM THE FREE KINDERGARTENS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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LAIRD & LEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL HELPS. 





The Great Nineteenth Century Success. 








> PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ILLUSTRATED 





THE MODERN 
WEBSTER 


PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


An Entirely New Book. Printed from 
Brand New Type. 60,000 Definitions. 
432 pages. 


ANSWERS EVERY POSSIBLE DEMAND 


FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHOLARS, HOME, 
SHOP OR OFFICE. 


See What the Press Says: 


“The contents cover accurately and concisely 
all words in common use, together with many 
maxims, abbreviations, etc.”—The Interior. 

“Itis without exception the most convenient 
little dictionary ever printed.”—Cieveland World, 

“It is so complete and accurate, it should be 

ular in schools as well as in every-day life.” 
—Book and Newsdealer. 

“There are dictionaries, and then again there 
are dictionaries, but “ The Modern Webster” is 
the acme of perfection in this line.”—Ram s Horn, 





Definitions clear as crystal. Method of 
pronunciation simple and true, _ Illustra- 
tions clear and strong. Especially adapted 
for pupit’s INDIVIDUAL USE, being always 
ready at each desk. No traveling about 
the room or building to consult the one 
book usually provided. 


PRICES; 
Limp Cloth, NOT indexed, - - 25 Cents 
Stifi Silk Cloth, indexed, - 50 Cents 


Tlorocco, full gilt, indexed, with Flags of 
Nations in colors, - One 





A GREAT BOOK IS A GREAT GOOD. 
The Latest Achievement: 


THE GRIMM-WEBSTER 
CENcLISHcERMAN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled by Eminent Experts from the works 
of the world-renowned Dictionary makers, 


Noah Webster (American) 

ACCURATE! COMPLETE! UP-TO-DATBI 

Using the new system of German Ortho- 
graphy, and containing all words and phrases 
of current every-day use—30,000, words de- 
fined.in both languages. Two complete books 
in one. 320 pages. A collection of conversa- 
tion and correspondence forms, tables of weights 
and measures, irregular verbs, and many addi- 
tional features of inestimable value to teachers, 16mo. 
students, and pupi's. Handsome, artisticcover Size, 5 1-4x3 $4 inches. 
design, showing the German and American 
National Emblems. Original portraits of the Grimm Brothers and Noah 
Webster, and other appropriate illustrations, 








PRICES: Limp Cloth, red edges, ‘(Not Indexed), 25 Cts.; Stiff Silk Cloth. 
red edges, Complete Double Index, 50 Cts.; Morocco, full gilt. Complete 
Double Index, One Dollar, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 





A WORLD-RENOWNED BOOK. 


THE HEART OF A BOY (Cuore). 


By EDMONDO bDE AMICI. 


Translated from the One Hundred and Sixty-Sixth ltalian Edition. 


PRINTED IN EVERY CIVILIZED LANGUAGE, AND BELOVED EQUALLY 
BY TEACHER, PUPIL, CHILD, AND ADULT. 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 

“The description of his school days is delightfully told.”—New York Times, 

“It is a book for boys; it is pre-eminently a book for teachers.”—San Fran- 
cisco Call, 

“We cannot conceive of a better book to put in a boy’s hand.”—Bos'on Times. 

“Aronses entbusiasm alike in the breast of parent, child and teacher.”—Cleve. 
land World. 

“One of the hooks which every boy and girl will put among those they prize the 
highest.”—\. ¥, World, 


The Only Translation Containing 26 Splendid Text Illustrations, 


Exquisitely Bound, Handsome Cover Design, with 
Four Extra Full Page Half-Tones. 


PRICES: Fine Silk Cloth, 75 Cts. --- Buckram, gilt top, One Dollar. 


auLAIRD & LEE, Chicago. 
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garten is doing and will continue to do much good. 
When in the New York kindergartens we see the 
negro, Italian, German, Swede, and French playing 
“ soldier boy,” and giving heartily the “ three loud hur- 
rahs for our beloved America, and for the stripes and 
stars,” we believe that as they grow to manhood and 
womanhood they will be ready to do their part to “ es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, and promote the general welfare ” 
with all the earnestness and patriotism of the founders 
of the constitution themselves. 


» 
Editorial Letter. 


Florence. 


The journey from Rome to Florence is about five hours 
in length. The railway follows a river, either the Tiber or one 
of its many tributaries to Chiuzi, where the line to Milan 
turns to the east along a lake; upon this our cars were switched, 
the rest of the train going toward Pisa. We kept steadily 
rising and finally came in view of the valley of the Arno, and 
were soon in Florence; the Italians call it Firenzi; that is 
its official title; few would know what was meant if the name 
Florence were used. 

It has a population of about 150,000 and has very few 
manufacturing interests; so that the bustle of Naples and 
Rome is wanting. It is an attractive place on account of 
its historic interests and treasures of art. The people are 
above those of Naples and Rome in general appearance; 
there is less squalor; no beggars; all are decently dressed; 
the going of children to school in the mornings is a very 
apparent feature in all parts of the city. There are horse 
cars handy, omnibuses from several circumferential points 
to the Signoria piazza, their central point for traffic and 
politics; also one electric road to Fiesole, a noted historic 
suburb. Wide avenues have been laid out by the new govern- 
ment, on the site of the walls that once surrounded the 
city. ; 

It became very warm after our arrival, and we learned that 
the city was exceedingly hot during the summer—unbearable 
to the natives of England, America, and other cooler coun- 
tries; it must rank in summer with Savannah, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, I should judge. It is surrounded by mountains 
some rising as high as 3,000 feet; to these the middle classes 
retreat: those with more money betake themselves to Switzer- 
land. 
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I shall not attempt to give an idea of the vast treasures 
of art in the city; the two main galleries are the Uffizi and the 
Pitti, which, though on opposite sides of the Arno, are con- 
nected by a long colonnade, which rests on an important 
bridge. The first mentioned gallery, containing a vast collec- 
tion of precious gems; here are the great pictures of Fra An- 
gelico, Fillippo Lippi, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Leonardo, Ti- 
tian, Durer, Rubens, Rembrandt, Raphael,and others almost as 
famous. In the Tribuna room are the Medici Venus, The 
Wrestlers, the Knife Sharpener, the Young Apollo and a Satyr 
playing on a cymbal—marble productions the world places in 
the first rank. The first named is attributed to Cleomenes, who 
lived in the fourth century, B. C. 

The cathedral begun 600 years ago is notyet fully completed; 
it has a dome almost equal to St. Peter’s at Rome; it is an im- 
mense building, and is decorated on the outside with beautiful 
marbles of all sorts; near by is the oratory of the Misericordia, 
an order of brothers of charity founded in 1244, whom I have 
met twice in the streets. They were attired in black robes, and 
had white cowls covering their heads with holes for the eyes 
only. One of these occasions was in the night, and torches 
were carried, and a chant was sung as they marched along. 
The order was founded for carrying the dead to buria] and the 
sick and wounded to hospitals. The king is an honorary mem- 
ber of the guild, which is held in high esteem; men of the aris- 
tocracy and from the common ranks consider it to be an honor 
to belong to it. Ifa person is injured by an accident, the bell 
sounds and they assemble for their work of mercy. Other 
towns and cities have copied this institution. 

I have referred to the square or place called Piazza Signoria; 
it is a small square, but great events have taken place here. On 
one corner stands the Vecchi, once the fortress of the rulers; 
from the upper windows, one morning in April, 1478, the peo- 
ple gathered to see their archbishop and other eminent men 
suspended by the neck and declared as traitors. In May, twen- 
ty years later, they saw Savonarola burned here. In 1859 here 
was proclaimed the decree of universal suffrage for Tuscany. 

Florence has had great political vicissitudes; first the 
Romans, then the Lombards, then the French (Charlemagne), 
then the Germans and the Popes; Guelphs and Ghibellines: 
the Medici; the Spaniards: the Austrians; the French 
(Napoleon); at last, Victor Emanuel made it the capital, and 
it is now one of the states of the Italian kingdom. 

The Pitti Gallery is in the upper story of the king’s palace. 
It is not large, but very rich;—5oo pictures—it has the master- 
pieces. I will only mention the names of a few artists whose 
works are here. Raphael has twelve; Filippo Lippi painted 
the Round Madonna (copies seen everywhere); Ghirlandajo; 
Perugino; Titian has six; Andrea del Sarto; Guido Reni. This 
gallery, as well as that of the Ufizzi, has numerous artists en- 
gaged in copying. 

There is a great deal of work done here in marble on account 
of the nearness to the Carrara quarries. Among the sculptors 


is an American woman, Miss Zara Malcolm Freeborne, who 
has a studio at 26 Viale Filippo Strazzi. 


She undertook, as a 
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he “Holden System For 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Consisting of Holden’s Perfect Book Covers (unfinished leatherette— 
waterrroof), for the outside ; Holden’s Self Binders, for Strengthening weak- 
ened bindings and fastening in loosened leaves; Holden’s Transparent 
Paper for repairing torn leaves, (for the inside) makes a system which is 


so cheap and effective that 


Every Free Text-Book School Board 


can no longer afford not 
to give it a trial What more proof of economical value can you ask ? 








Adopted by New York 


City for all their School 


in the entire state of 
Pennsylvania! Adopted 
Libraries ; Adopted by the 
Philadelphia Board of 
Education, May 13, 1897: 


by Every Free Text- 

Book City in QOhio!! 

Business increased 3mos 

Adopted by 8o per cent. _—s 
aa ISy? Over same peri 

of all cities of 5,000 9 = period 

in 1896—8o per cent. 





population and upward 
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before she knew there 
Then she painted portraits in oil 


child, to model figures in snow long 
was such an art as sculpture. 
with great success in Hudson, N. Y. Desirous of studying 
art, she became a pupil of Dr. William Rimmer, who was di- 
rector of art in the Cooper institute. This man saw she had 
the sculptor’s genius, and advised her accordingly; to him Miss 
Freeborne accords the highest praise as one great in theory 
and practice of sculptural art. 

Coming to Florence nine years ago she has been busy with 
orders from America; one of her principal works is a marble 
altar, about twelve feet in height, for a church in Hudson; an- 
other is a marble monolith for the late Judge Miller—the aba- 
cus is supported by four angels; one at each corner; another 
yet in plaster is The Spirit of the Mountain. Certainly, Miss 
Freeborne exhibits inventive powers in a remarkable degree; 
an hour in her studio impresses one with the belief that she has 
the true artist’s sense of beauty, and the power to realize this 
in pleasing, visible form. 

I was curious to see the house of Dante; it is in a street 
named after him opposite the church San Martino; here it is 
said he was married. His house has been much restored. 
Some doubt the house, but a marble slab says he was born here 
in 1265. In the church of Santa Croce is a monument to him 
When he was nine years old he saw Beatrice, and was inspired 
to write some poetry. She died at the age of 26, and he was 
inconsolable and immortalized her in his Divina Commedia. 
He was sent as an ambassador to the Pope; while absent, the 
party opposed to the party he belonged to came into power, 
and they demanded 8,000 lire of him for taking the office of 
ambassador from the other party. As he could not pay this he 
was banished. Then he set to work to complete his poem, and 
his work has been universally admired. He was buried in Ra 
venna. 

Almost in sight from my windows is San Marco church, to 
which admirers of Savonarola betake themselves. Fra Girola- 
mo Savonarola was born in 1452. He became a Dominican 
monk, began to preach, and was made a prior of San Marco 
monastery in 1490. is sermons were what we would proba 
bly call political; they were filled with fierceness, thunderings, 
and predictions: he directed them against oppression, idleness, 
excuses, and evil habits; he encouraged ideas of liberty and re- 
form in the common people: he scourged the clergy for their 
laxness in morals. A party began to form opposed to the rule 
of the Medici who were then in power. He was excommuni 
cated by the pope, and among the curious things that took 
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place was an agreement to submit the validity of the ex-com- 
inunication to a trial by fire; one on each side was to walk in 
fire; God, it was said, would bring out, unscathed, the right 
side. A fire was kindled, a crowd collected, and then a dis spute 
arose, which lasted until rain put the fire out. Savonarola was 
imprisoned in the Vecchio, tortured, condemned as a heretic, 
sentenced with two others to be hung and burned; this was 
done May 23, 1598; their ashes were thrown into the Arno. 
Savonarola was then 43 years of age. In 1516, Pope Leo X. 
visited the convent of San Marco, and granted an indulgence 
of ten years to each one who visited the cell of Savonarola: 
there is his wooden crucifix, his rosary, his old chair, his hair 
shirt, and a piece of wood from the pile on which he was 
burnt. People say that Savonarola was ahead of his times; he 
preached ofliberty of conscience and thought; was for freedom, 
moral, religious, and political—but the times could not bear it. 
History looks on him as a forerunner of liberty, an apostle of 
progress, many years in advance of his time. But the time 
came at last. 

Another house near me is the Trollope pension, where 
George Eliot wrote “ Romola,” which pictured Florence in the 
days of Savonarola. I went up in the hills on the left bank of 
the Arno, and visited the house with a tower, known as the 
‘Hawthorne house,” occupied by Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
where he wrote much of the “ Marble Faun.” Near by is the 
house occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Browning, where the latter 
wrote many of her beautiful poems. Another day I took the 
electric cars to Fiesole—once one of the richest and strongest 
of the Etruscan towns: Florence was then of no account. It 
is now but a poor suburb with 4,000 inhabitants. It has a 
queer church, founded in 1028. Back of it an old, old theater 
has been excavated: the three arches of the entrance show that 
the architecture was very primitive. Here, too, are remains of 
the walls, made out of great blocks of stone with no mortar. 


A. M. K. 


Children’s Games. 


In the report of the Educational Society of Brookline, 
Mass., some excellent suggestions were made regarding chil- 
dren’s games. 

After recommending that the short time allotted to recrea- 
tion be used strictly for that purpose, the report suggests that, 
beginning with the fall term, such games as the season and 
the material on hand will permit be put into practice. Teachers 
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FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

By Dr. EvLroy M. Avery & Prof. Cuas. P. SINNOTT, of 

Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal School. Price, 60 cents. 
Now Ready. 

It fills the long-felt want for a work that is adapted to the capacities of 


grammar school pupils, that is scientifically accurate, that wisely selects topics that 
are fundamental and immediately helpful in other studies. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 

By Dr. ELroy M. AVERY. Price, $1.00. 
A new and shorter course, prepared on the same lines as the ** School Physics " 
and with the same painstaking ability and effort on the part of the author ; it is 
thoroughly accurate and up-to-date. For a high-school that cannot give the time 


necessary for the proper use of the ‘‘ School Physics,” a satisfactory substitute will 
be found in the use of Avery’s Elementary Physics. 


SCHOOL PHYSICS. 
By ELroy M. AVERY. Price, $1.25. 
The leading text-book on the subject. Used in 1500 Institutions. 


SCUDDER’S NEW 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New and Revised Edition. Price,$1.00. Mow Ready. 


ow Ready. 


Mr. Scudder has reconstructed his entire work with the purpose of making it a 
pe weed porary text-book. By presenting the earlier history in a rapid survey, he has 
gained space for a more full and detailed account of the development of the any 
since the Revolution, and has especially given attention to the remarkable growt 
of the West. 


| 


| 
| 


OUTLINES OF LITERATURE, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
SHAW-BACKUS. Price, $1.25. Ready Fune 20th. 
This book aims: (1) to keep in view the correlation between history and th 
literature of the English people; (2) to give such a full discussion of American 
Literature as shall awaken in our students due appreciation of the literary achieve- 


ments of American authors; (3) to furnish references for collateral reading, and 
(4) it presents supplementary lists of authors not discussed. 


HUNT’S PRIMARY WORD LESSONS. 


Price, 15 cents. Mow Ready. 


This little book has been prepared with the belief that spelling should occupy 
a prominent place in the early years of school life. Its vocabulary presents the 
words usual in Readers of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd grades. 


Have you seen SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEMS OF 
VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, embracing the 
methods of teaching, leading to speed and correct form, as 
used by experts in our business colleges? 


Other Recent Publications: 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. Two Books. 

New Franklin Arithmetics. Two Books. 

Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition, 
Sheldon’s Word Studies, new edition, 

Modern Spelling Book, new edition, 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic, new edition. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED BY 


SHELDON & COPIPANY, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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will be requested to prepare lists of games suitable to the 
various grades, and post them in their rooms. Older pupils 
should be instructed so that they may be able to supervise 
these games. 

In order that the pupils may secure full benefit from the 
recreation hour, some direction should be given the method 
and manner of their play. It is hoped that by this means 
children who now stand and look on may be led to take part 
in the games. 

An effort will be made to secure the necessary materials for 
these games, without expense to the town. A start has been 
mace already, and the sum required is by no means large. 

A Vacation Plan tor Chudren 


A woman, whose home is in Denmark, some time since 
started a plan for giving children an enjoyable vacation, which 
has proved so popular that it is being adopted in all parts of 
Scandinavia. It is said that a similar plan is likly to be tried 
in Germany and France. This lover of children obtains from 
parents or teachers of the different cities and towns a list of 
children who would be benefited by spending some time in the 
country. At first this required weeks; but the work has now 
become so systematized that the names can be obtained in a 
day ortwo. The names of farmers and other country residents 
who would like to have their children spend their vacations in 
the city are obtained in like manner, and then a temporary ex- 
change of children is made. Thus the city children have a 
taste of country life, while the country children have a chance 
to study all the interesting sights of the city. They make the 
journey alone, with their tickets pinned on their jacket fronts, 
under the protection of the railway guards, so learning to take 
care of themselves. 

Choir of Fifty-Thousand Children. 


On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to Sheffield in 
May, she was welcomed by a choir of 50,000 children. The 
demonstration was held in a park, and the children were so 
arranged that the royal cavalcade drove between the differ 
ent groups. In order that Dr. Henry Coward, the conductor, 
might not stand back to the queen while the children 
were singing, he stood upon a high platform in a corner of 
the area in which the children were assembled. Dr. Coward 
used an immense baton at the end of which was a white 
flag. As he mounted the stand the bands placed here and 
there played a few bars, and the children burst out into 
singing a Diamond Jubilee Hymn. The volume of sound 
was not great but the tone was pure and sweet and in per- 
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fect tune. The children sang in unison, the bandsmen sup- 
plying the harmony. They sang, besides the Jubilee Hymn, 
* Auld Lang Syne,’ “ Home, Sweet Home,” “ Rule, Britan- 
nia,” and the * National Anthem.” 


Raising Funds for an Annuity Guild. 


Waltham.—The Trustees Massachusetts Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild, that they may be able to pay full annuities immediately, 
have asked the members in each city and town in the guild 
to raise a certain portion of the necessary amount. 

In order to raise their share, the Waltham teachers have 
published the course in “ Plant Study,” which has been in use 
for three years in the schools of Waltham. 

During these years it has been thoroughly tested, and they 
therefore confidently submit it to their fellow teachers, believ- 
ing that it is a practicable scheme; one that will meet all the 
requirements of this branch of school work. It gives in de- 
tail the work for each grade; a list of the books which treat 
of subjects bearing particularly upon the different phases of 
plant study; a full list of titles of selections in prose and verse 
ior each grade, and other matter of interest. It is a complete 
guide for the teacher of any grade below the high school, and 
is the only detailed scheme of plant study by grades published, 
as far as they know. 

The book has 32 pages, with a substantial cover. It is 
ready for delivery, and any number of copies can be fur- 
nished. The price for any number of copies to six by mail 
will be 30 cents per copy, postage paid. For any number of 
copies over six it will be 25 cents per copy, express to be paid 
by the purchaser. All orders should be addressed to Henry 
Whittemore, superintendent of schools, Waltham, Mass. 


School dress of Girls. 


Miss Della Lockwood, of the Mount Vernon school for 
girls, recently said, regarding the dress of school children : 

“T am much gratified at the interest parents are taking in 
this subject. I find now that there are few corsets, few high- 
heeled shoes, and a large proportion of sensible gowns worn 
by tke girls. If I were to make suggestions for school dress, 
I should say that it would be advisable to have light materials. 
Light garments of serge or cashmere should be worn, and 
clothes of extra warmth for outdoors. Children dressed 
too warmly complain of the heat of the schoolroom, and ask to 
have windows opened, which is impossible. White aprons for 
little girls always keep them fresh and dainty. [f it is incul- 
cated that a soiled apron or hair ribbon shows a lack of 








NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY 
Most Attractive Books of the Year 
For Supplementary Reading, Etc.osg 








WE ARE WIDE-AWAKE. 


NATURE’S BYWAYS. 


By Nellie Walton Ford. Natural Science for Primary Pupils. Beautifully illustrated 
“by reproductions from Great Artists ; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Mailing price, e 
Prot. CHAS. B. SCOTT, Nature Study, Physical Geography, etc., Oswego, N. Y.: 

*1 have received ‘Nature’s Byways.’ It is very attractive and heloful. and 

meets the idea that only the best and prettiest is good enough for the little fulks.” 


THOFIPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 


A Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary Reading. al 
Great Artists—Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Van Marcke, Troyon, aud others. 
rice, 40 cents. 
ft a. WARD. Asst Supt. of Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Schools: ‘ A 
most exquisite buuk in every respect.” 


NEW CENTURY COPY-BOOKS. 


Intermedial System of Penmanship. Extremes meet in this System. Common Sense 
Method. Represents the average slant of Business House Writing. Primer and 
Short Course, 5 books, 72 cents per doz. Regular Course, 8 books, 96 cents per doz. 
G. A. BOOTH, Pna.B, Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Cvun.: “Ic gives 

me great pleasure to endorse your system of penmanship. It has long been my 

opinion that the vertical writing would net satis!y business demands and that a 

compromise must beeffected I believe you havesuccessfullv soived the problem. 
LYMAN D. SMITH, Supervisor Penmanship, Hartford, Conn.: “Your copy books 

give geeat satisfaction. Every teacher is loud in praise of the style of the writing 
and the character of the matter for practice. I bave never seen pupils so carried 
away with new copy-books in all my teaching.” 


PHONETIC READER. 


By Chas. W. Deane, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching Reading. High Art 

Illustrations. Choice Literature. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt. Schools, Cook Co, iL: “ [ wish to say thatI think 
the book a genuine contrivution to the teaching of little children. I am delighted 
with it. I believe you have handied the subject of phonics better than anybody 
else in cold print.’ 

W. A. McCORD, County Supt., Polk County. Des Moines, Ia.: “I find that Deane’s 
* Phonetic Reader’ meets my ideas to a dot.” 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, 


ANATOMY, By Russell B. Smith, M.D., and Everett C. Willard, A.M., Supt. of 
Schools, Stamford, Conn. Scientifically accurate, and at the same time within the 
easy comprehension ofall pupils and laymen. The subject is treated in an interestin 
and delicate manner throughout. 12mo, halfmorocco. Mailing price, $1.20. Libera 
discount to schools. 


Mailing 


Illustrated with Reproductions from | 





WE ARE WIDE-AWAKE. 
EASY EXPERIPENTS IN PHYSICS. 

By Preston Smith, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Instructor. Originalin Arrangement. Simple in Method. 
dation Work. Mailing price, 50 cents. 

Mr JOSEPH G. BROWN, Prof. of Physics and Chemistry, Til. State Normal 


University: “I waat to say that it is by far the most complete and best thing of 
its kicd that! have seer.” 


HISTORICAL READER. 


By Alma Hoiman Burton. The Story of theIndians of New England. 
full-page authentic illustrations. A pioneer book. 
valuable reader for all middle grades. 
Mailing price, 66 cents. 

A. 8S DRAPER, President University of Illinois: “ It is a fascinating contribu- 
tion to New England Literature, upon a subject which ts admirably adapted for 
school work.” 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPIENT MAPS. 


Bestin Use. Prices Lower. Utility Greater. 
Mailing price, 40 cents per block. 
RICHARD E. DODGE, Associate Professor Natur+l Sclence. Teachers C >llege, 

New York City: ** They are cheap, clear, and convenien~, and are far better than 

any other outiine maps, raised or plain, thus far examined.” 


STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


An Epoch Book in Mathematics. By George E. Atwood. A book by a Practical 
Teacher, who is widely recognized as an expert in results and methods of teaching 
Algebra. Every part has been subjected for several years to a thorough test in the 
class-room, and the methods have been thereby successfully demonstrated. Carefully 
graded, the first part in each subject being adapted to grammar school classes, while 
that which follows is suitable for the most advanced high schools. Well worth in- 
spection by Progressive Educators. 12mo, half morocco, 375 pp. Mailing price, $*.20 


MORSE SPELLER. 


By Samuel T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Correlation of Spelling with 
History, Geography, Science, etc. Suited for Eight Grades. Mailing price, 30 cents. 
Also supplied in two parts—Part I., 15 cents; Part II., 20 cents; mailing prices. 

Dr. C. H. LEVERMORE, Pres Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “I think this 
book has a more sensible plan than that of any other spelling book I know.” 
W. F. GUDY, Supervising Prin., Public Schools, Hartford, Conn.: * The ‘ Morse 

Speller’ is almost an ideal book.” 


The work of a Practical 
A Book for Solid Foun- 


, With sixteen 
; 1 Covers an unbeaten track 
Full of accurate information of Colonial days. 


In blocks of 50 Ov‘line Maps, two sizes. 
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refinement, they soon acquire habits of daintiness in the care 
of their clothes. One thing I should like to emphasize is that 
it is unfortunate that children are obliged to wear out clothes 
which were made for ‘best’ in the school-room. It would 
seem to be much better to give them away to poorer relatives 
and keep always simple gowns for every-day wear.” 


Hard limes for Teachers. 


During the hard times soon after the close of the civil 
war, teachers’ salaries were much smaller than they are now, 
meager as they are still in many parts of the country. When 
work was insimall demand wages were low and provisions 
were very high; when a yard of calico was sixteen cents 
and dress goods from $1.50 to $2.00; then some teachers were 
paid as little as $3.00 a week for primary work, and $4.00 
for intermediate. 


Briet Notes of Real Interest. 

The “Buffalo Courier” publishes the following school yell 
of one of its kindergartens. It has been the general opinion 
heretofore that the kindergarten yell was a song without 
words, but perhaps there is more than one kind: 

B, a, bay; B, y, bee; 

Muzzer’s precious kids are we ! 
Eenie, meenie, meinie mo ! 
Kindergarten ! Buffalo ! 


The new Easmus Hall high school in Brooklyn is fortunate 
in having the most beautiful and extensive grounds of any 
public school in the Greater New York. The principal, 
Dr. W. B. Gunnison, is fully alive to the opportunity for out- 
door exercise and encourages it among the boys and girls 
equally. Miss J. H. Bancroft, director of physical training 
in the Brooklyn schools, is also eager to make the most of 
these advantages and has inaugurated a number of games that 
call for active exercise and much merriment. 

Pottstown, Pa.—The public schools have prepared, to be 
sent to the Pottsville schools, photographs of nail-making ma- 
chinery, with specimens of the nails and an essay on the de- 
tails of their manufacture. In return, it is expected that a de- 
scription of the mining operations in Pottsville will be sent 
here. 

South Bethlehem, Pa.—Prof. William S. Franklin, of Iowa 


State university, is to succeed Prof. Harding as professor of 
physics and electrical engineering at Lehigh university. Prof. 
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Franklin was, at one time, fellow in physics at Harvard, and 
has studied physics and mathematics in Berlin. He has pub- 
lished, in connection with Prof. Nichols, of Cornell, “ The Ele- 
ments of Physics,” in three volumes, in addition to many pro- 
fessional papers. 


New Rochelle, N. Y.—At the closing exercises of l'rinity 
church day school, June 18th, a charming little operetta, by 
Hardcastle, “ Sing a Song of Sixpence” was given. The king 
in his counting-house, the queen beside a pot of honey, the gar- 
den scene were portrayed with effective costumes and admira- 
ble singing. The program also included recitations in French 
and German, and from Stevenson’s and Fields’ poems. 


Harper & Brothers, of New York, have acquired the busi- 
ness conducted in London under the firm name of Osgood 
McIlvaine, & Co. The firm of Harper & Brothers, by this 
move, come into possession of one of the best established 
publishing houses in London, obtaining several very valu- 
able copywrights; among them those of the late George Du 
Maurier. 


_ Those who are opposed to vivisection will find much of 
interest in the little “Monthly” issued by the New England 
Anti-Vivisection society, of Boston. They should particularly 
on “An Appeal to Anti-Vivisectionists ” in the June num- 
per. 


Pawtucket, R. I.—The board of aldermen has adopted an or- 
dinance to regulate cases of habitual truancy in accordance 
with the general laws of the state. 


Hartford, Conn.—The proposition has been made that an 
unpaid commission be appointed, with the sanction of the 
state, to consider the question of providing better high schools 
in some of the towns of the state. 


Providence, R. I—A table prepared for the purpose of 
comparing the cost of education in Providence with that of 
other cities, shows the following results as the expense for 
each pupil: Madison, Wis., $23.16; St. Louis, $23.40; Detroit, 
$23.89: Albany, $24.54; New York, $24.76; Milwaukee, $25.46; 
Brooklyn, $26.44: Buffalo, $27.00; Philadelphia, $27.46; Lowell, 
$31.50: Springfield, Mass., $31.18; Worcester, Mass., $33.33; 
Washington, D. C., $29.00; Cleveland, $29.03; Columbus, $20.- 
44: Omaha, Neb., $290.77: New Haven, Conn., $30.18; Chicago, 
$31.50: Springfield, Mass., $31.18; Worcester, Mass., $33.33; 
Boston, $34.13. 





PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 





No. 1.--STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


128 Pages. By mail, 36 Cents. 


5 HIS TORICRR, wane é 


no. 1 oy 


Cloth. 
BOOK for young children. Retains 
many of those legends that appeal so 
powerfully to the imagination of the young. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
As a reading-book for school, or a choice 
volume for home use, this little work has 


no superior of its kind. 


No. 2.--EARLY ENGLAND. 

Cloth. 192 Pages. By mail, 42 Cents. 

EGINS with prehistoric times. Life 

in Britain during the Stone and 

Bronze Periods graphically depicted. 
Celt and Roman, Saxon and Dane, are 
faithfully portrayed in their struggles for 
supremacy in both peace and war. The 
profound changes wrought by the Nor. 
man Conquest made plain to even the 
youngest reader. Accurate and handsome 
illustrations aid the text. The book is 
thoroughly adapted to class use. 








No. 3.—MIDDLE ENGLAND. 
ee as Cloth. 256 Pages. By mail, 62 Cents. 


nent 
PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL "™ 
EGINS with the Saxon revival, and 
ends with the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Only important events are recounted. 
As the authors aim to develop a liking for 
historical reading, and do not desire to 
inculcate opinion, they have sedulously 
avoided the expression of partisan or 
sectarian views. The text is embellished 
with numerous beautiful and instructive 


MipDLe ENGLAND 
1154 rol} 


e03T0N scHooL supply co 


engravings. 


No. 4.—MODERN ENGLAND. 
Cloth. 272 Pages. By mail, 62 Cents. 


FROM Queen Mary’s accession to the 

close of Gladstone’s administration 
Brilliant pen-pictures paint for the pupil 
the stormy times of the first Charles; the 
Revolution of 1688 ; the loss of the Ameri- 
can colonies; and the nation’s steady ex- 
pansion into a vast empire. Not less im- 
pressive are the recitals of the growth of 
the industrial arts, and the advances of 
science. 
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Cext-Books Published from July 1, 1896, to July 1, 197° 


Language and Reading. 


Language Lessons, Part II. By R. C. Met- 
calf and O. T. Bright, 


Little Book for Little Folks. By W. E. 
Crosby, - 
Hazen’s First Year Book. By M. W. 
Hazen, - 





gs A. B.C. 
.30 “ 
.30 EHB&Co 


ADELAIDE V. Fincu, Lewiston, Me., Author of “The Finch Primer.” 


Longmans’ Ship Literary Readers, con- 
sisting of three primers and six readers, 
carefully graded. First Primer, 12 
cents; Second Primer, 12 cents; Infant 
Reader, 15 cents; Book I., 25 cents; 
Book II., 25 cents; Book Ill. , 35 cents; 
Book IV., 45 cents; Book V. 
Rational Method in Reading. 
Prof. G. E. Ward and Mrs. E. E. K. 
Warner, - - 
Primer, .36— First. Reader, .36— Second 
Reader, .44—Manual of Instruction for 
Teachers, .36—Phonetic Cards, Ist Set, 


The By 


-36—Second Set, .48—Third Set, - - 
The English Language and Its Gram- 
mar. By Irene W. Mead, - - 


De Garmo Language Lessons, Book I., - 
De Garmo Language Lessons, Book II., - 
First Year Nature Reader. Beebe and 


Kingsley, 
Phonetic Reader. By Chas. W. ‘Deane. 


Mailing prite, - 
The Morse Speller. By Supt.  - Dutton. 

Cloth, 30c.; boards, 24c. Past I, 28¢.$ 

Part II., - - 


Hunts’ Primary Word Lessons, - 
Wake Robin Series. 
Vol. I. First and Second Reader. Bds., - 
Vol. II. Second and Third Reader. Bads., - 
Vol. III. Third and Fourth Reader. Bds., - 
Rolfe’s Elementary Study of English, - 
The Finch Primer. By Adelaide V. Finch, 


Nash’s Literature Reader, - 
A Brief History of the English Language. 
By Oliver Farrar Emerson, - - 
Talks on Writing Engiish. By Arlo 
Bates, - - 
Composition Rhsteste, - ~ ~ . 
Old English Grammar and Exercise 
Book, - 


Reed & Kellogg’ s Higher Lessons i in Eng- 
lish and Word-Building, - = 


Supplementary Reading... 


Legends of the Red Children. Pratt, - 
The Story of George Washington. Bald- 
win. Flex. Bds., - 
Four Great Americans. Baldwin. “cloth, - 
The Story of Henry Clay. Cravene, - 
The Story of Benjamin Franklin. Bald- 
win. Flex. Bds., . 
Th Story of Daniel Webster. Baldwin, . 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln. Baldwin, - 
Historical Reader. By Alma Holman Bur- 
ton. The Story of the Indians of New 
England. Mailing price, - - - 
A Geographical Reader: Asia. By Frank 
G. Carpenter. - - 
The World and Its People: Life in Asia. 
By Mary Cate Smith, - - 
Flash Lights on American History: A 
Teacher’s Handbook and Supplement- 


.40 MorseCo. 


1 7 Sheldon. 


By Lucy Newsome Holtzclaw: 


.30 P. & P. 
36 “ 


‘8 “ 
.36 Harper. 
35 Ginn. 
1.00 T.B.&Co. 


1.00 Macm. 


1.50 H.M.&Co. 
1.00 A.&B. 
1.00 - 

.68 M.M.&Co. 

.30 Werner. 

10 ” 

.50 “ 

.10 ” 

.10 8 

10 ¥ 

.10 = 

66 “ 

75 A.B.C. 

60 S.B.&C. 


ary Reading. By Dawsey Cope Mur- 


phy, = - 
Golden Rod Books : 

No.3. Fairy Lile- - - - - 

No. 4. Ballads and Tales - - 


Mythology and ieeeteen. 

Eclectic English Classics: 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Books 1, Vi, 
XXII, and XXIV - 
Tennyson’s Princess - 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns - 

Eclectic School Readings. Each volume 
profusely and artistically illustrated: 

Story of the Greeks. By H. A. Guerber, - 
Story of the Romans. By H. A. Guerber 
Story of the Chosen People. _By H. A, 
Guerber 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe - 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. By James 
Baldwin - 

Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. 
By M. A. B. Kelley - . 

Arabian Nights. Edited by M. Clarke - 
Story of Troy. By M. Clarke - 

Bible Readings for Schools. ‘By Nathan 
Schaeffer - 

Legends of the Middle “Ages. By H. A 
Guerber. 24 beautiful full-page illustra- 
tions—accurate reproductions of cele- 
brated paintings 

The ag A - Oliver Twist. ‘Edited by Ella 

Standard Literature Series 
No. 9 Scott’s Lady of the Lake, 

No. 10 Kennedy's Sienodiee’ Robin- 
son, 

No. It. Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, 
and other Poems, 


No. 12. Bulwer-Lytton’s Harold 
No. 13. Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, 
No. 14. Dickens’s Paul Dombey 
No. 15. Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales 
No. 16. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book 
No. 17. Irving’s  Sketch-Book 
No. 18 Hugo’s Ninety-Three 
No. 19. Dana’s Two Years Belore the 
Mast - 
No. 20. Hawthorne’s Snow ” Image 
and Other Twice-Told Tales - 
No. 21. Longfellow’s Evangeline, Ed- 


ited with Introduction and Notes by 


Edward Everett Hale, Jr., . 
No. 22. Dickens’s Little Nell. 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare the Boy - - - 


Arnold’s Sohrab and an Snell - - 
Outlines of Literature.—Shaw-Backus - 


The Tempest. Edited by Homer B. Sprague. 


— - 
Pape - 


Widetene Night’s Dream. Edited by 


Homer B. Sprague. Cloth - . 
Paper - 

The Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythol- 
ogy. By Alice E. Sawtelle - - . 


Amici’s Cuore, (Kuhns.) 

Selections from Burke. (Perry.) Buckram 
Cloth, - 

Ten Brink’s History of English Literature. 
Vol. II., Part 2, - 

A Primer of American Literature. By C. 
F. Richardson - - - 

Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine and Other 
Idylls of the King. Edited by Dr. Wm. 
J. Rolfe - - 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. “Edited by 
Wm. J. Rolfe - 

Portraits of Authors and Pictures of “Their 
Homes. Sold in lots of ten or more, 


assorted, if desired - -. 


Selections from Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 


By Hiram Corson, net - 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Edited 
by Michael MacMillan, net, - - 
Macaulay’s Warren Hastings. Edited by 


Arthur Innes, net, 
Selections from Malory’s Morte ”D’Arthur. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, net - - - 


R.L.M. 
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Essay on Boswell’s Johnson. Edited by 
H. W. Boynton - 

As _ Like Tt Edited by Samuel Thur- 
er - 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I. an IL - 

Spenser’s Britomart. Edited by Mary E. 
Litchfield . 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Edited by Archi- 
bald MacMechan, - 

Selections from the Writings of Sir Richard 
Steele. Edited by George R. Carpen- 


ter 

Dryden’s Palamon and “Arche. Edited by 
William Tenney Brewster, 

Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. Edited by 
Charles F. Richardson - - 

English Lyric Poetry, ~ 

Greek and Roman Mythology. By Karl 
Pomeroy Harrington and. Herbert 
Cushing Tolman - 

Maynard’s English Classic Series. 

introductions and explanatory notes. 

12 cents. Double Numbers, price, 30 cents. 
No. 169 


“ 


plete. 
“ 185-186. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


THE 


20 A. & B. 
.20 “ 
.20 iti 
-70 Ginn. 
1.40 “ 
1.00 . 
50 L.G.&C. 
Scribner. 
1.00 L.S. &S. 


Edited with critical 
Single numbers, price, 


M.M.&Co. 


“ 188-189. Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales. 


“190-191 Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 
English and American Sonnets. 


192. 

193. Emerson’s Self Reliance. 

194. Emerson’s Compensation. 

Henry V, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Tempest, and Cymbeline, inthe Ar- 
den Shakespeare Series, wholesale 
price - - 

Mr. A. J. George’s Tennyson's The Prin- 
cess, wholesale price - - 

George’s Select Poems of Burne, wholesale 


Mariner, 


price 

George’s Carlyle’s " Besay on Burns, whole 

sale price - - - 

George’s Coleridge’s Ancient 
wholesale price - 

aon Stories of Long Ago, whole- 
sale - 

Carlyle, Essay on "Burns. Edited by Wil- 
liam K. Wickes. Cloth, 

De Quincey, Revolt of the Tartars, Edited 
by Frank T. Baker - 

Dryden, Palamon and Arcite. Edited by 
Warren F. Gregory’ - 

Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield. “Edited by 
J. G. Riggs - . 

Lowell, Vison of Sir Launfal. ‘Edited by 
Mabel C. Willard. Cloth, - 

Shakspere, As You Like It. Edited by 
Katherine Lee Bates. Cloth, - 

wm Macbeth. Edited by James 


Painter, eee to Americen Lie 


ture, - - - - 


With classical notes added - - 


DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 
178. Maculay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 
179-180. Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

“ 181-182-183. Wykes’s Shakespeare Reader. 
184. Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair. Part I. com- 


187. Curtis’s The Public Duty of Educated Men. 


.40 DCH&Co 


-40 
-90 
+30 
35 
35 
“35 

35 
35 
-50 
-25 
-35 
35 


1.00 
1.25 


LS. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 
“ 


The Riverside Literature Series. Each regular rad num- 


ber, paper, 15 cents, 


H.M.&Co. 
99. Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, and Other Idylls of the 


Edited by Robert 
Anderson, A. M. With an Introduction and Notes.* 
101. Homer’s Iliad. Books I.,VI.,XXII., and XXIV. Trans- 


King. 
100. Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies. 


lated by Alexander Pope. 


102. Macaulay’s Essays on Johnson and Goldsmith. Edited 


by William P. Trent. 
103. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
Trent. 


With Introductions and Notes.* 
Edited by William P. 


104. Macaulay’s Life and Writings of Addison. Edited by 
William P. Trent. With an Introduction and Notes.* 


105. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


Edited by George R. Noyes. 


106. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Edited by Richard Grant White, 
and furnished with Additional Notes by Helen Gray 


Cone.* ** 


107, 108. Grimm’s German Household Tales. 


In two parts. 
linen, 40 cents.) 
109. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Moody. With an Introduction and Notes.§ 
Edited by Milton 
Haight Turk. With an Introduction, Notes, and Map.* 


110. DeQuincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. 


111. Tennyson’s Princess. 





Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 


With Notes. 
(The two parts also bound in one volume, 


Edited by William Vaughn 


With 
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copious Notes and Numerous Illustrations. 








June 26, 1897. 


(Double 


Number, 30 cents. Also in Rolfe’s Students’ Series, 


cloth, to Teachers, 53 cents.) 
112. Virgil's ZEneid. Books L.-IIL.. 


Translated by Chris- 


topher Pearse Cranch. With an Introduction and 


Notes. 


113. A Selection from the Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by George H., 


Browne. 
114. Old Greek Folk Stories. 
Preston Peabody. 


Told anew by Josephine 


115. Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamelin, and Other Poems, 


With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 
Edited by Richard Grant White, 


116. Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


and furnished with Additional Notes by Helen Gray 


Cone.§ 
Also, Bound in linen: *25 cents, 
§Double number, paper, 30 cents; linen, 4o cents. 
paper 50 cents ; linen 60 cents. 


Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy - - 
Arabian Nights, Tales from the* - - 
Bacon. A Japanese Interior - 

Brown, John. Rab and his Friends; and 
Other Dogs and Men - . 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
Burroughs. Birds and Bees; and 

Studies in Nature - . 
Dana. Two Years Before the Mast - - 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe - 

Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 
Cricket on the Hearth - 
Eliot, George. Silas Marner - . 
Emerson. Poems and Essays - - 
Griffis. Brave Little Holland - - 

Grimm. German Household Tales, 

Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, or True 
Stories from New England History; 
and Biographical Stories, - 

Hawthorne. The House of the Seven Ga- 


Other 


bles, 

Hawthorne The Wonder-Book, ond Tan- 
gled Tales, - 

Holmes. Grandmother’s Story, and Other 


Verse and Prose, - - 
Hughes. Tom Brown’s School Dass, . 
Irving. Essays from the Sketch-Book, - 
Jewett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New Eng- 

land, 

Larcom, Lacy. A New England Girlhood, 


Longfellow. The Children’ 5 Hour, and 
Other Poems, w. 
Longfellow. Ev eneniine, Hiawaths, and 


the Courtship of Miles Standish, - 
Longfellow. Tales of a Wayside Inn, - 
Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
Other Poems, - - - 
Miller, Oliver Thorne. Bird-Ways, - 
Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I.-III. 
of Paradise Lost, 
Parton. Captains of Industry, First Serten, 
Parton. Captains of Industry, Second 
Series, - - - - 
Richardson, Abbey Sage. Stories from 
Old English Poetry, - - 


Scott. The Lady of the Lake, - - 

Scudder. Fables and Folk Stories, - - 

Shakespeare. Julius Coser, and As You 
Like It, - 

Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput ond 


Brobdingnag, - 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden, The Coming of 
Arthur, and Other Poems, - 


Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems et 
Children, - - - - 

Warner. Being a Boy, 

Whittier. 6 be meg "from Child Life in 


Poetry and Prose, - - 
Whittier. Snow-Bound, The Tent on the 
Beach, and Other Poems, - - 
Wiggin, Kate Dougiss. Polly Oliver’s 
Problem, - - 
Aesop and Mother Goose, - - 
Selections from Browning, - - - 


History. 


Stories of New Jersey. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton - - 
Stories of Georgie. By Joel Chandler Harris 
Stories of Missouri. By John R. Musick 
A Brief History of the Nations and of Their 
Progress in Civilization. By George 


.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 o 
.50 
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.70 
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-50 


60 “ae 
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**93 and 106 in one vol., 40 cents, 
tiQuadruple number, 
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Park Fisher - - 
Handbook of Greek and Roman History. By 
G. Castegnier - 
History of England. By Frances E, Cooke 
History of Germany. By K. F. Kroeker - 
Annals of Sohenioad” - - 
History of the Waldenses, - 
A History of the United States for Schools. 
By W. A. Mowry and A. M. Mowry, - 
History and Civil Government of Ohio— 
Hinsdale. Cloth ~ - - - 
History and Civil Government of. Minnesota 
Niles. Cloth - - - - - - 
Morris’s Historical Tales of Greece - - 
Morris’s Historical Tales of Rome - - 
Morris’s Topical United States - History 
Scudder’s History of the United States. New 
and revised edition - 
Res Romanae. By Edward P. Coleridge 
American History Leaflets. Nos. 27-28-29-30 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. (Re- 
vised.) - - - 
A Birds-eye View of our Civil “War. By 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge. (Revised 
Students’ Edition.) - - 
Stories from English History. By the Rev. 
A. J. Church, - - . 
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Dr. J. A. MACLELLAN, Toronto, Author of ** Public School Arithmetic.” 


A History of Rome to the Death of Caesar. 


By W. W. How - ‘ : 
A History of China - - ° . ™ 
Corea, the Hermit Nation - - ° “ 


A Short History of Medi#val Europe - 

King and Parliament. (Oxford Manuals of 
English History.) - - - 

The Making of the British Empire - 

History of the Last Quarter Century | in the 
United States - 

Europe in the Middle Ages ~ 

Students’ American History. By D. H. 
Montgomery --— - 

Guide to the Study of American History. By 
Edward Channing and A. B. Hart - 

Thomas’s History of the United States. Re- 


vised 
Sheldon’s Studies i in Historical Method. Re- 
tail - ‘s 
Gibson’s United States History, - - 
Mathematics, 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry. By C. W. Crockett. 


Complete with Tables. - - 
Tables separate - - - ° ‘ 
Without Tables - 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By Rev. J. 
B. Loch - 
Graphical Calculus. By Arthur H. Bar- 


cer - 
Differential Equations. By ‘D. A. Murray 
Elements of Analytical Geometry. Boyd 
Elements of Plane Geometry - 
Elements of Plane Geometry. (abridged.) 
Key to Phillips-Fisher’s Elements of Geom- 
etry - - - - - - - - 


2.00 L.G.&Co. 
Scribner. 


“ 
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Ginn. 
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Elementary Solid Geometry and Mensur- 
ation. By Henry Dallas es net 


Public School Arithmetic. By J. A . Mc- 
Lellan, - 

Problems in Geometry. By J. G. Estill 

Composite Geometrical Figures. By Geo. 


. Andrews, 

Plane and Solid Analytical Geosstry. By 
. H. Bailey and F. S. Woods 
Standard School Algebra. By Geo. E. 

Atwood. Mailing price - 
ones Elementary Algebra. (new edition.) 


School Algebra. By Dr. Emerson E. White 
A Grammar School e-" By Fletcher 
Durell and E. R. bins - 

Algebra for aA, - Todhunter and 
Loney. With answers, $1.10 net; without 
answers, - - - 

Determinants. Taylor - - 

Algebra Reviews. By Edward R. Robbins 

Logarithms and Metric Measures. By G. A. 


Wentworth - 
a  * & Baldwin’s Review Manual in 
ae eMental Arithmetic. By George W. 
ee > 
The New Advanced Arithmetic. By John 


W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey - 
Easy Problems in the Principles of Arith- 
metic. By Elizabeth T. Mills - : 
The Werner Arithmetic,—Hall. Cloth - 
A History of Elementary Mathematics. By 
Florian Cajori - 
Practical Arithmetic. By G. “A. Wentworth 
Primary Arithmetic. By W. W. Speer - 
Number Primer. By Mary A. Bacon, - 
Senior Arithmetic. By C. E. White - 
New Practical Arithmetic - - 
A text-book of Plane Surveying. ‘By W. G. 
Raymond -_ - 
A Treatise on Surveying. _By Wm. M. 
Gillespie - - - 
Higher Mathematics. Edited by Mansfield 
Merriman and Robert S. Woodward - 
Differential Calculus. By E. W. Bass - 
Wells’ New Trigonometry. Half 
Morocco. Pages vi+126. For Colleges 
and Universities. Price, with Tables, 
Without Tables - 
The Same, Bound with Professor A. G. 
Robbins’ Elementary Treatise on Sur- 
veying and Navigation - 
Surveving and Navigation. By Professor A. 


Robbins, paper - - . 
Rect Memnten: 
J. W. Shaw’s Elementary Bookkeeping, 


Wholesale 
Shaw’s Blanks for Elementary Bookkeeping, 
set of four, wholesale - 
Shaw’s Blank Forms, wholesale - - 
Modern Book- keeping. Single and Double 


Entry. By J. L. Montgomery, - 
Bookhesping and Business Practice. Cloth, 
The Practice System of Business Training, 

boards, 134 pp. 


—_ — and Bookkeeping. Cloth, 


Just dng ” Cloth, 60 p 
Advanced Bookkecpingand Banking. Cloth, 
112 pp., - 
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Natural Science and Nature Study. 


Plants and Their Children. By Mrs. William 
Starr Dana - 
Kellermap’s Elementary Botany . - + 
Kellerman’s Phytotheca’ - - - 
Kellerman’s Practical Studies - . 
Beale’s Grasses of North America. Vol. II. 
Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Bot- 
any. By William A. Setchell, net - 
An Illustrated Flora. Vol. II. - 
Lessons in Botany. By Caroline E. Hilliard 
The Story of the Birds. By James Newton 
Baskett, net - 
The Plant World. By “Frank Vincent, net 
In Brook and Bayou. By Clara Kern Bayliss 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. By James 
Carter Beard - - 
All the Year Around. By Frances £. g 
Parts I and II. - 
Pets and Companions. By J. H. Stickney 
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Nature’s Byways. By Nellie Walton Ford. 
Natural Science for Primary Pupils. 
Mailing price - - - 

es aa. By Samuel T. Dutton - 


A wae , By Thomas E. Thomp- 
son. Mailing price - - 
Standard School Physiology, Hesiene and 
Anatomy. By Russell B. Smith, M. D, 
and Everett C, Williard, A. M. Hf mor- 


roco 
Primary Lessons in Physiology. Baldwin. 


Martin’s The Human Body. Advanced 
Course - 

Physiology for Beginners. “By M. Foster 

Hygiene for Beginners. By Ernest Septi- 
mus Reynolds - - - 

Easy Experiments in Physics. By Pres- 
ton Smith, . 

First Lessons in Physical Science. By Elroy’ 
M. Avery and Chas. P. Sinnott - 
Elementary Physics. By Elroy M. Avery - 
School Physics. Elroy M. Avery, - - 
Physical Laboratory Manual. Adams, - 
Pierce’s Problem in Elementary Physics, 

net-- - 

Perkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, -- 

Theory of Physics. By J. S. Ames, - - 

Problems and Questions in Physics. By 
Charles Matthews and John Shearer, - 

The Outlines of Physics. By Edward L. 
Nichols, 

The Elements of Physics, By ‘Edward L. 
Nichols and Wm. S. Franklin. In 3 vol- 
umes. Vol. III. Light and Sound, - 

Text-Book of Physics. By W.A. Anthony 
and C, F. Brackell. Revised and en- 
larged, - 

Elements of Physics. Revised edition, Car- 
hart & Chute, - - 

Experimental Physics. By W. A. Stone, - 

First Principles of Natural Philosophy. By 
Amos E. Dolbear, - 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis. “By Arthur 
A. Noyes (revised and enlarged), - - 

Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. By 

H. Perkin and Beran Lean, - 

An Introductory Course to Quantitative 

Chemical Analysis. By Henry P. Tal- 


bot. 

The Practical Methods a Organic “Chem- 
istry. By Ludwig Gatterman. Trans- 
lated - Chem B. Shober, net, - 

Notes for Chemical Students. By Peter T. 


Aust 
The Principles of Mathematical Chemistry. 


y Dr. J. G. Livingston R. Morgan, - 
Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
By R. P. Williams, - - 

Cairn’s Quantitative Analysis. ‘(new edi- 
tion) net, - - 

Inorganic Chemical Preparations. By 
Frank H. Thorpe, - 

Stevens’ Chemical Note-Book, 

Elementary Meterology. By Frank Waldo. 
Numerous maps and diagrams in colors, 
and in black and white, - 

Hertwig’s General Principles of Zoology, 


net, 

Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. By 
Prof. Herbert A. Howe, - - - 

The Star Atlas. Winslow Upton, - 

Elements of Geology. By Joseph Le 
Conte, - 

The Earth and a Story: A “First Book of 
Geology. By Prof. Angelo Heilprin, - 

Lyell’s Elements of Geology (revised), - 

An Introduction to Geology. By William 
B. Scott, net, 

Glaciers of North America. By Israel C. 
Russell, 

The Development of the Frog’s Egg. Ani in- 
troduction to Experimental Embryolo- 
gy. By Thomas Hunt Morgan, - 

The Fr An introduction to Austomy, 
Histo ology, and Embryology. By A. 

Milnes Marshall, net, - . 


Engineering and Mechanics, 


Principles of Mechanism By S. W. Robin- 
son. 8vo, cloth, - 

Text-Books on Shades and Shadows, and 
Perspective. 8vo, cloth, 

The Gas and Oil Engine. By Dugald Clerk. 
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Sixth edition. Greatly enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, - - - . 
Determinative Mineralogy and Blow- 
Pipe. By Prof. George J. Brush. With 
an introduction on Blow Pipe Analy- 
sis by Prof. S. E. Penfield. 8vo, 
cloth, 
by Prof. S. E. Penfield, Sheffield Scien- 
tific school. Rewritten and reset. 8vo, 
cloth, - 
The Stresses in Framed Structures. By 
Prof. A. J. DuBois. 4to, 
The Materials of Construction. By Prof. J. 
B. Johnson. 8vo, cloth, - - - 
A Treatise on Arches. By Prof. M A. 
Howe. 8vo, cloth, - - - 


Geography. 
Natural Elementary Geography. By 
Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., - 
Werner Introductory Geography—Tarbell. 
Cloth - - 
Werner Grammar School Geegueghy—Ter- 
bell. Cloth. Parts 1 and 2, - - 
University Series of Map Studies. Per 
hundred sheets, - - - - + 


Hints on Teaching Civics. By George H. 
Martin - - - 

McPherson’s Civil Goverament of Georgia 

Young’s Civil Government of Colorado 

Thorpe & Hicks’ Govt. of U. S. and Mis- 
souri 

Thorpe & Karns’ Govt. of U. S. and Tennes- 
see - 

ae & King’s Govt. of U. a and Mich, - 


a "e McPherson’ s “Govt. of U. S. a 
Georgia 

Thorpe & Young’s ‘Govt. of U. S. and Colo- 
rado 

Hicks’ Civil Government of Missouri - 

Hodder’s Civil Government of Kansas - 

Karns’ Civil Government of Tennessee - 

The English Constitution. By Jesse Macy 
for use of Colleges and High Schools. 

The American Commonwealth. Abridged 
By James Bryce - 

The Young American. A Civic Reader. By 
H. P. Judson, LL.D., 

Younyz’s Government Class- Book, "New 
Edition - 

The Working Principles of Political Beon- 
omy. ByS.M. Macvane - 

U. S. Constitution in French, Guuen snd 
English. Cloth, .50; paper, . - 

Wisconsin and the Nation, 


French. 


Second Year in French, by L. C. Syms, - 

Modern French Texts: 

Racine’s Iphigénie (Woodward) - - 

Crémieux and Decourcelle’s L’Abbé Con- 
stantin (Francois) 

Balzac’s Le Curé de Tours Avec Autres 
Contes (Warren) - 

Toffer’s Bibliothéque de mon Oncle - - 

Matzke’s Primer of French Pronunciation 


Mérimé’s Colomba (new edition with vo- 
cabulary) - 

Erckmann-Chatrain’s Madame Thérése (new 
edition with vocab.) - - 

Erckmann-Chatrain’s Le Conscrit de " 1813, 

Labiche & Martin’s La Poudre aux Yeux 
(new ed. with vocab.) - 

Feuillet’s Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre - 


Sand’s La Mare au Diable (Joynes) - - 


_ Bevier’s French Grammar - 


Coppée and de Maupassant Tales. (Cam- 
eron.) - 
Sand’s La Petite Fadette (new edition) - - 
Selections from Loti. (Cameron.) - - 
Aubert’s Litterature Francais. 
Conjugaison Abregee. Blanks for the Con- 
jugation of French Verbs. By Charles 
P. Du Croquet. Put up in tablets. 
Price, per tablet. retail, - - 
Chansons, Poesies et Jeux Francais pour les 
Enfants Americains. By Agnes Godfrey 
Gay. Price. retail, - - - - 
Les Chansons de Beranger. By Dr. Lam- 
bert Sauveur, t2mo, cloth, 288 pages. 
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Price, retail, 

Le Verbe en Quatre Tableaux Synoptiques. 
By Prof. H. Marion. Price, retail, - 

Initiatory French Readings. Premieres 
Lectures. By “ Veteran.” 12mo, cloth, 
155 pages. Price, retail, . - 

An Elementary French Grammar. By 
Charles P. Du Croquet. 12mo, cloth, 
259 pages (including a cofplete vocabu-. 
lary), retail, 

Gender of French Nouns at a Glance. By 
De Peiffer. Card, 3x5 inches retail, - 

Quan J’etais Petit. By Lucien Biart, - 


A French Grammar for Schools. By G. 
Eugéne Fasnacht, - - - 
French Plays for Schools. By Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer, - - - - 
Scenes From Familiar Life. By Mrs. |e 3 
Frazer, - - 
Mot. Par Labiche et Martin, - - 
Gringoire. Par Théodore de Bauville, et 
L’été de la Saint Martin. Par Meilhac 
et Halévy, - - - 
La r Howe es D’Argent. Par Alexandre 
Dumas, Fils, - - 


La Camaraderie. Par Eugéne Scribe, - 

Le Luthire de Crémone, ect Le Trésor. Par 
Francois Coppée, - . - 

Le Fils de Giboyer. Par Emile Augier, - 

La Princess de Cléves. Edited by Benj. F. 
Shedds and H. Gorrell, - 

Jules Lemaitre. By Rosine Mellé, - - 


Napoléon. By Alcée Fortier, - 

La Pierre de Touche. Edited by Geo. N. 
Harper, - 

French Exercises. By F. C. L. ‘Van ‘Steea- 
deren, - n 


Grandgent’ s French Lessons ol on 

Second Year’s Course for Grammar Schools, 
Bruce. Selections for Sight Translation, - 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Te Conscrit, - - 
Labiche and Martin. Poudre aux Yeux, - 
Scribe and Legouve. Bataille de Dames, 

Theuriet. Bigarreau, - - - - 
Moliére. Les Femmes Savantes, - - 
Petite Histoire de Napoléon le Grand, - 


German. 


Modern German Texts: 

Arnold’s Ein Regentag auf dem Lande, 
(Kern) - - 

Storm’s Immensee (F. A. Dener), - 

Freytag’s die Journalisten (Johnson), 

First Year in German, By I. Keller, - 

Fourth German Book. Martin, - 

Gems of German Literature. Selections from 
German Verse. 

Whitney’s German and English Dictionary. 


1etail - 

Goethe’s G6tz von Berlichingen, (Good- 
rich) net, 

Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit, (von Jege- 
mann) - - 


Brandt & Day's German Reader, Scien- 
tific Reader, net, - . 

Wenckebach’s Deutsche Sprachichre, net, - 

A Public School German Primer. By Otto 
Liepmann, net, 


a. Maerchen und Erzachlungen, 
Hatfield. Materials for German Composi- 
tion, - 

Stueven. Praktische Anfangsgruende, 


Baumbach. Die Nonna, - 

Schiller. Der Geisterseher, - - 

Baumbach. Der Schwiegersohn, - - 

Benedix. Plautus und Terenz;die Sonntags- 
jaeger, - - - . 

Drei Kleine Lastepicle (Wells), - - 

Moser and Heiden. Koepnickerstrasse, 120, 


Iphigenie, - - - - - 
Latin. 


Fragments of Roman Satire. Selected and 
arranged by Elmer Truesdell Merrill 

A Brief Latin Grammar. By W. D. Mooney 

The Shortest Road to Cesar. By a: 
Jeffers - - 

Latin Paradigms ‘at a Glance. 


Goethe. 


Pamphlet 


4X7, 7 pages, Printed in colors. Price 
retail - - 
Elements of the Latin Verb. Blanks put 


up in tablets. Price retail - - 
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An English Paraphrase on Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. By Abby Osborne Russel - 

Cornelius Nepos. By John Edmund Barss 

Daniell, A New Latin Composition for Pre- 
paratory Schools. By M. Grant Dan- 
iell, - 

Viri Rome, Selections. By G. M. Whicher, 
A. M. 


Eutropius, Selections. By Victor >. Clark, 


Livy, Book I. By John K. Lord, - 

Livy, Books I., XXL, and XXII. By 
John K. Lord, 

Cicero, De Senectute. By Prof. Chas E. 
Bennett - 

Cicero. Edited ™ a B. Greenough and 


G. L. Kittredge - 
Allen and Greenough’ s Shorter Letin Gram- 


mar 
Metres of Horace. Edited by Frances E. 
Lord - - 
Preparatory Latin Composition, ” By F. P. 
Moulton - - 
Selections from Viri Rome ond Cornelius 
Nepos. By John T. Buchanan and 
R. A. Minckwitz - - - - - 
Latin Composition. By Chas E. Bennett 
Virgil’s AEneid—Comstock - - - 
Caesar’s Gallic War—Kelsey - - 
Passages for Unseen Translation 
Via Latina. By Wm. C. Collar 
Easy Latin for Sight Reading. By B. L. 


oge 
Virgil’s ZEneid. Book IX., edited by Wm 
C. Collar - 
Quintius Curtius. Edited ty Willard “Hum- 
phreys - - - - - - 
Cicero’s Orations, - - - 
Virgil’s AEneid. First six books, - - 


Greek. 


Stedman’s Modern Greek Mastery - - 

Dion Chrysostom. The Hunters of Eu- 
Borea, Prentice, - . - - 

Greek Rudiments. By John Burnet - 

Passages for Unseen Translation—Latin and 
Greek - 

First Greek Book. ‘By John Williams White 

Greek Composition Tabiet. By B. L. 
D’Ooge - - 

The eae and Weak Inflections in Greek. 
By B. F. Harding, 

Anabasis. Book V. Edited by Alfred G. 
Rolfe - - 

Practical Method in Modern Greek. By 
Eugene Rizo-Rangalé - - - 


Spanish. 


Dofia Perfecta. Edited by A. R. Marsh 
First Spanish Readings—Matzke - - 


Italian, 
First Italian Readings. Bowen - - 
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Literal Tranlations from the Classies. 


Catallus, - - - 
Cicero’s Brutus, - - . 
Eutropius, - . - 
Phedrus’ Fables, - 
Plautus’ Pseudolus, and Miles Gloriosus, 
Seneca on Benefits, - - - 
Terence: Heautontimorumenos, - 
Viri Roma, - - - 
Cicero on Oratory, - - - 
Tacitus’ Annals, - - ° 
Tacitus’ Germany and Agricola, - 
Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgies, - 
Eschylus’ Prometheus Bound and Seven 
Against Thebes, - - - 
Demosthenes on the Crown, - - - 
Euripides’ Medea, - - - - - 
Plato’s Apology. Thirteen Books, - - - 


Sopochles’ CEdipus Tyrannus, Electra, and 
Antigone, - - - 

ZEschines Against Cresiphoa, - - 

Euripedes’ Bachchantes, and Hercules 
Furens, - - - - 

Lucian’s Select Dialogues, two volumes, 
each, - - 


Plato’s Svetaneee, and Euthypron, 
Schiller’s Ballads, - - - 
Corneille’s The Cid, - - 
Racine’s Athalie, - - 
The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, - - ° - 
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The Eneid of Virgil. Translated by C. P. 
Cranch, - e ‘ _ 


Writing. 


Semi-Vertical Freehand Writing. New sys- 
tem by C. C. Curtiss. Nos. 1 to 6, per 
dozen) - . 

Spencerian Vertical 
dozen - - - - - - - 

American Spelling Blanks, Vertical Writ- 
ing, per dozen - - - 

University Series of Copy- Books: 

Slant: Primary Course, Nos. 1, 2, S 4, and 
A. B. C., per dozen - 

Grammar Course, Nos. 5, 6, 7, per dozen 
Vertical: Primary Course, Nos. L234 5, 
6, and Book A., per dozen - 

Grammar Course, "Nos. 7, 8, 9, per doses 

Hill, Educational System of Round Hand 
Vertical Penmanship. By Miss Anna E. 
Hill, Supervisor of Penmanship, Spring- 
field, Mass. : - 

Three Primary, three Intermediate, and 
four Advanced Books, and one book 
of business forms, - - - 

New Century Copy Books. Intermediate 
System. Short course, per dozen - 
Eight books, regular course, per dozen 


Writing Blanks, per 


Sheldon’s New Vertical Writing. 10 num- 
bers. Perdozen - - - 
Sheldon’s New Standard Writing. 12 num- 


bers. Per dozen - 
The Normal Review Handbook of Vertical 
° Writing. By D. H. Harley and W. B. 
Gunnison - - - 

The Potter and Putnam ‘Sytem ” Vertical 
Writing to nos. Nos. 1 to 6 comprise 
the Standard Writers. Per dozen - 
Nos. 7 to 10 comprise the Advanced 
Writers.Per dozen - 

Graphic System of Vertical Penmanship. 
By Edwin Shepard. Short course Nos. 
otos5 - - - - 
Grammar course, Nos. 1 to 5 

Small Vertical Round Hand Writing Books. 
Per dozen - 

Teachers’ Manual for Merrill’s 
Penmanship. Cloth . - 

Duntonian Vertical Writing Book. Six 
numbers, large size, 96c. a dozen; six 
numbers, small size, a dozen, - - 


Vertical 


Drawing. 
Eclectic System of ndustrial Freehand and 
Mechanical Drawing. Revised. By 
Christine Sullivan, - - 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3, per dozen, - . 
Nos. 4 and 5, per dozen,, - - 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8, per dozen, - - 
Normal Class-Book of Drawing, - 
High School Class-Book of Drawing - 

The Normal Course in -< ~? A Hand- 
= for Teachers. y H. W. Shay- 
or - 

A Normal Course i in Drawing: Books 8 and 
9. By W. Shaylor, per doz., each, - 

A Chane’ in a eat Drawing for High 
and Evening Schools. By Louis Rouil- 
lion, B. S., 

Blackboard Drawing. By M. Swennell, act, 


National Drawing Course, “Light and Shade. 
By Anson K. Cross, - - 
Mechanical Drawing (new and enlarged edi- 
tion). By G. C. Anthony, - - 


Maps and Charts. 


New Century Development Maps. Best in 
use. Price one-half that of similar maps. 
Utility greater. In blocks of fifty outline 
maps, two sizes. Mailing Price, per 


block, - 
New Century Development. Maps. In 
blocks of fifteen outline maps, two 


sizes. Mailing price, per block, . 
The New Vertical Script Reading Chart. 
Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship Charts, Nos. 

1, 2, and 3. Per set - - - - 

Size, 40x33 inches. Furnished with ad- 

justable steel tripod and manual, - 
Test Map of New York State, - 
The Child Life Chart. By Mary E. Burt, 
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Philosophy and Psychology. 


An Outline of. Psychology. By Edward 

Bradford Tichener, . 
The Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 

tem. By Reuben Post Halleck - . 
Elements of Psychology’ - - - 
Elements of General Philosophy - - - 
Gordy’s Lessons in Psychology, . - 
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1.50 Macm. 

1.00 + 
Scribner, 

1.25 H.&N. 


KATE McCrEA Foster, Author‘of ‘* Elementary Needlework.” 


Art. 


Goodyear’s History of Art, including Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Modern 
Painting and Music. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. One volume edition, 
net - - - - - - - - 
Two volume edition - 

A Hand Book of Greek Sculpture. By Er- 
nest Arthur Gardner. Vol. II, net ~ 

Lunt’s Brush Work for Primary Schools - 

College Histories of Art :— 

A Bstory of Painting. By John C. Van 

ke - 

A mel of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin - 

A History of Sculpture. "By Allan “Marquand 
and A. L. Frothingham - 


Music; 
A Handbook of Vocal Music. By John W. 


Tufts - 
—_ of the Nation. Compiled by Charles 


Johnson - - 
chad’, First Studies in Music : Charts. 


By Samuel W. Cole. _ With Supporter, 


net - 

The Preavestive Course in Vocal Susie: 
Teachers’ Manual. By Prof. W. A. 
Hodgdon - 

Greene’s School usic Course, Book III. 
Boards - - 

Educational Music Course. By L. W. 


Mason, J. M.,McLaughin,G. A. Veazie, 
W. W. Gilchrist, and N. A. Dole. Ist 
and 2nd Readers - - - - 
3rd, 4th, and sth - - 
Knickerbocker Series of School ‘Songs for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
Edited by F. E. Howard. Book I. 


Price, 
Color. 


A Class Book of Color. By Mark M. May- 
cock. Teachers’ Edition, cloth - - 
Pupils’ edition, boards, 

Practical Color Work. By Helene P. Chase. 

~ Paper, - 


a 


Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor. New edition for 1897. - . 

“ Phonographic Lesson Cards.” An entively 
new work 

“Tsaac Pitman’s Phonographic Dictionary.” 
New edition for 1897. - - - - 


Dictionaries. 


Harper’s Classical Dictionary - - - 


Harper’s Classical Dictionary. (2 vols.) 
Webster’s Counting House Dictionary - 


Miscellaneous. 


Elementary Needlework. By Kate McCrea 
Foster, - - - - 

Gymnastics. A Text-Book of the German- 
American Gymanstics: Edited by 
Stecher, 

Golden’s Manual al Wood Turning, - 
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Educational Exhibit at Milwaukee. 


Readers of The School Journal will remember the efforts 
made last year to secure a really representative national edu- 
cational exhibit in connection with the Buffalo meeting 
of the N. E. A. A number of leading publishing firms be- 
came interested and an association was organized to in- 
augurate a * plan of this kind. The local committee of the 
N. E. A. at Buffalo upon receiving full information of the 
proposed exhibit appropriated it and made it serve as a 
source of revenue. 

In spite of this disappointment the Educational Exhibit 
Association decided to keep up its organization, and now 
consists of the following firms: American Book Co., Frank- 
lin Publishing Co., Harper & Bros., E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Leach Shewell & Sanborn, C. W. 
Bardeen, New England Publishing Co., D. Appleton & Co., 
Ginn & Co., D. C. Heath & Co., Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
University Publishing Co., Werner School Book Co., Wil- 
liams & Rogers, Bemis Publishing Co. 

In January and again in March of this year the association 
applied to the local committee of the N. E. A. at Milwaukee, 
asking permission to take entire charge of the educational 
exhibit, and promised to use its best endeavors to make it 
the best ever held in this country, and to secure special 
displays that could not otherwise be obtained. The com- 
mittee decided, however, after due consideration, that they 
would take charge of the exhibit themselves, and made it 
a means of revenue. In justice to the committee it may be 
said that the cost of space has been made low and that 
the rules adopted are in the main fair. Still the indications 
thus far are that the exhibit will fall far short of what it 
might have been ifthe original plan had been adopted. 

It was the purpose of the Exhibit Association to employ 
an expert organizer to see personally all the firms, that this 
exhibit might be made so attractive as to insure a much 
larger attendence of members of school boards of the United 
States than has ever yet been obtained. 

It is evident that sufficient inducement has not been 
made to get exhibitors to Milwaukee. Unfortunately the in- 
vitation to exhibit contained a polite suggestion that the 
space be paid for in advance. Could a strong effort have 
been made to induce members of school boards to be present, 
as well as superintendents and principals, there would have 
been far more energy manifested on the part of manu- 
facturers toward making the exhibit a success. Below is 
given a list of firms who have so far signified their intention 
of exhibiting. It is encouraging to note that the exhbit 
will be far more extensive than that held at Buffalo last 
year. But while nearly all the school book publishers are to be 
represented, there are some notable exceptions in all depart- 
ments. Thus there are among the firms “not exhibiting” : 
the Boston School Supply Co., Lee & Shepard, Thompson, 
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Brown & Co., Harper & Bros., Longmans, Green & Co., 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Sheldon & Co., William Weod & 
Co., John Wiley & Sons, E. H. Butler & Co., Eldridge & 
Bros., David McKay, Sower & Co., all important firms. 
Of the manufacturers of school furniture only the Man- 
itowoc and the West Michigan Seating Companies are 
represented. Where are the United States School Furniture 
Co., Thomas Kane & Co., the Cleveland School Furniture 
Co., the New Jersey, Haney, the Grand Rapids Seating Co., 
Durant Desk Co., Piqua School Furniture Co., Bobrick, 
Chandler, Perry, of Boston, and many others? 

But three of the twenty-five manufacturers of school 
apparatus are to be represented, as follows: Central School 
Supply Co., R. L. Robbins & Co., Crowell Apparatus Co., 
and J. B. Colt & Co. Such important firms as the Frank- 
lin, Ritchie, Thompson, Ziegler, of Boston, Becker, Beseler, 
Eimer & Amend, Keuffel & Esser, McAlister & Co., 
Richards & Co. of New York, and Queen & Co., Bullock & 
Crenshaw, Milligan, of Philadelphia, have not been heard 
from. Ward of Rochester could make an exceedingly 
valuable and instructive exhibit. 

Kindergarten supplies will be exhibited by the Milton 
Bradley Co., and Thomas Charles, of Chicago; globes, by 
Rand, McNally & Co., and W. H. Holbrook, of Connecticut; 
typewriters, by the Remington, Densmore, and the Ham- 
mond manufacturers. The Smith Premier and the Cali- 
graph are not represented. The Holden Book Covér Co. 
will be on hand as usual. 

Of the music publishers only the John Church Co. and 
Novello, Ewer & Co. will exhibit. The Ditsons might 
have furnished a large and attractive exhibit if a special 
effort had been made to secure it. 

Pens and Pencils; the Dixon Pencil Co. and possibly 
Joseph Gillott & Sons. 

School Supplies: the Caxton Co. and W. L. Olmstead 
only. There are at least thirty-five other manufacturers who 
should be among the exhibitors. 


Blackboards: none. 

Dictionaries : Webster's (Merriam Co.) and Worcester’s 
( Lippincott.) 

Flags : Only one, American Flag Co., Easton, Pa., out of 


seven leading manufacturers will exhibit. 

Collections of Minerals would make a fine exhibit but 
none of the large dealers will be present. 

School bells: Not one of seven leading manufacturers will 
be present. 

Diplomas: Ames & Rollinson, of New York, have en- 
gaged space. 

Heating and Ventilating: There are fully forty manu- 
facturers who make such apparatus for schools, yet only 
one firm has thus far applied for space, viz., the Cincinnati 
Heating and Ventilating Co. 

School Clocks are to be represented by Fred Frick and 
the Pneumatic Clock Co. 

The following are the list of firms who have engaged space 
for exhibits up to June 21: 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS Zuin Book and Stationery Co. Milwaukee : DIPLOMAS 
American Book Compsny New York Irish, Frank V —— Mand Ames & Rollinson New York 
Appleton & Co., D es ‘* Educational Gazette . 0 ; 
rg William B, . ‘* Educational Union Chicago Dick PY a whee TE - 
Holt & Co., Henry - “American ewmened —— Madison a & 
nk Ww. R. * = Wisco nal o ucation 
Kellaes? & Co., E. L. “ “ wconetn — PUBLISHERS. i wunes, ne omens | etc. - 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. ° ** Novello, Ewer & Co. New York merican Flag Co. aston, Pa. 
MacMillan Co. . e Church Co., John Cincinnati KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
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Five Important Periodicals for Teachers. 


The volume of The School Journal closing with this number 
has, in many respects, proved more helpiul to teachers, and 
more satisfactory in every way than any volume issued hither- 
to. The list of contributors has been greatly strengthened 
by the addition of writers from all parts of this country, from 
Canada, and from England. 

For the coming year plans have been made to increase still 
further the helpfulness of this periodical. Aid has been prom- 
ised by superintendents, principals, and teachers in all de- 
partments of school work, from members of boards of educa- 
tion, publishers of text-books, manufacturers of school sup- 
plies, and school architects. Much valuable material has al- 
ready been obtained, and the assistance of our best education- 
al writers has been promised for the coming school year. 

The monthly correspondence number. will be made more 
prominent than has been the case thus far. Letters from spe- 
cial correspondents in all the great centers of educational ac- 
tivity will keep our readers in touch with the local school sys- 
tems throughout the land. These letters will give reports of 
important associations, plans for conducting teachers’ meet- 
ings, new departures in school work, details of school man- 
agement, etc. The practical helpfulness of these letters is so 
constantly attested that a special effort will be made to have 
this department made of more and more importance. 

Digests of valuable educational articles published in the 
journals and magazines of this country, France, Germany, and 
England will be presented. It is purposed to devote one num- 
ber each month to these, that the readers of The Journal may 
obtain a contprehensive view of what is being done along ed- 
ucational lines throughout the civilized world. 

The plans and methods of the best schools of every kind 
will be published from time to time. Exchange of experi- 
ences that have been successful is always desired, and these 
will be supplemented by suggestive articles from cdmpetent 
teachers, whose judgment in school matters is of acknowl- 
edged weight. 


The Teachers’ Institute is the working teacher’s vade mecum. 
It is issued monthly, and is, perhaps, the most popular teach- 
ers’ magazine published in any language. The most approved 
methods for teaching the various branches are fully ex- 
plained and discussed, and devices furnished that will aid 
teachers to keep their pupils busy and happy. The plans laid 
out for the new volume beginning with the September num- 
ber will make this magazine indispensable to all who want to 
be successful teachers—and who is so dead as not to wish to 
be among them? 

A careful study has been made of the requirements in all di- 
visions of school work, from the first primary year to the high 
school, and a complete course of study has been laid out, in 
order to make sure that every problem will be considered 
which is likely to arise in the daily practice. The course of 
study is based upon the propositions made by U. S. Commis- 
sioner Harris and other eminent educators in the fanrous re- 
port of the “ Committee of Fifteen” on elementary studies, 
and also upon the courses suggested for the states of Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois. 

School management will always remain a source of difficult 
problems. How to keep order, how to stimulate effort, these 
and the many other subjects of discussion in this department 
will receive careful consideration. The most successful teach- 
ers have been invited to contribute from their rich store of ex- 
perience, and a strong series of articles may be looked for. 

The department of recitations, dialogues, and special day 
exercises will be edited by Miss Alice M. Kellogg, editor of 
the popular series of “ Kellogg’s Special Day Books.” Ex- 
ercises and suggestions for celebrations of all the special holi- 
days of the year, and other events of national interest, will be 
provided for on a more liberal scale than ever before, and 
early enough to give ample time for preparation. 

The departement of “ Teachers’ Examination Questions ” 
will be continued in a greatly improved form. All the gques- 
tions used in the New York state uniform examinations will 
be published with correct answers. 

It would require too much space to describe all the partic- 
ularly attractive and useful features for the new volume of 
The Institute. Suffice it to add only the list of the beautiful 
and decidedly helpful charts that will be sent free to regular 
subscribers during the year. 

Many young teachers would be glad to know of these splen- 
did features, and would thank you for having called their at- 
tention to The Institute. 

The publishers have been trying for a long time to find 
some way of presenting to the readers of The Institute charts 
in colors. By means of the new process of color photography 
andtheaddition to our plant of a fine color press, the following 
splendid list of charts for 1897-’98 will be presented to all sub- 
scribers, the price of the magazine still remaining just $1.00 a 
year. The list includes: The Bee and Her Workshop, size, 
18x27 inches; Robin, Woodpecker, and Butterflies, life size, 


in color photography; Squirrels, Red and Gray, in color pho- 
tography; Portrait and Home of Men Famous in American 
History or Literature; Physiology Chart of the Five Senses; 
Portrait of Washington; Parts of a Flower in colors; Birds of 
Spring, in color photography; Dispersion of Seeds in colors, 

As can be readily seen, the charts above are dowble the cost 
of the paper. Subscribers will receive them free. They can 
be purchased separately, at a cost of from 10 to 15 cents each, 


The Primary School, as its name implies, is a magazine for 
the teachers of little children in the first four years of school 
life. It is edited with great care, to provide everything that 
can be of aid in instructing, amusing, and helping these chil- 
dren in their growth. 

Few people, aside from the primary teachers themselves, 
realize the difficulties that arise in connection with the teach- 
ing of little children. This foundation work is so important, 
and there are so many questions which it is found almost im- 
possible to answer,that the teacher is apt to become thorough- 
ly discouraged. Just these needs of the teacher will be met by 
The Primary School. Those who have given a lifetime to work 
with little children are among the regular contributors, and the 
primary teacher will find just what she requires in the pages 
of this magazine. 

Publishers, editors, and teachers are all laboring for the 
same end, and, consequently, all are friends. Any questions 
about which subscribers are in doubt may be submitted 
and will be gladly answered in the magazine, and any new 
plans that teachers have formed which have proved a success 
will be welcomed. 

The cry of the primary teacher is for busy work; this need 
will be supplied by the aid of teachers long experienced in 
primary teaching, and many things that are quite new will be 
provided along this line. 

Special attention will be given to exercises for Friday after- 
noon, and poems appropriate for recitation by little children 
will be furnished every month. There will be many articles 
on the way to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, and the other 
studies of the primary school, and many special¢helps will be 
given in the way of object lessons, stories, and myths. All 
that has been said above of Th Teachers’ Institute applies to 
The Primary School, save that the latter refers simply to the 
first four years of the child’s school life. 

A delightful children’s paper, called “ The Lilliputian,” pro- 
viding matter for supplementary readingisfurnished with each 
number. Las year the series of nature studies in “ The Lilli- 
putian ” proved so helpful and so popular that similar work 
in nature study will be given in the future. 


The eighth volume of Educational Foundations was com- 
pleted with the June number. The purpose of aiding earnest 
teachers and students of pedagogy to gain a deep insight into the 
problems of education has been consistently carried out. Only 
the very best matter obtainable has been used and Educational 
Foundations has helped to the achievement of a higher class of 
work and to the preparation tor positions of increased responsi- 
bility on the part of educators. With the ninth volume, which 
begins with the September number, a copy of Payne’s “ Lectures 
on the Science and Art of Education,” will be sent free to every 
subscriber. There is probably no book in the English language 
in which the principles of education are more clearly set forth 
and suphdeed teas in this work. 

Students of education and all who are interested in pedagogi- 
cal study will receive upon request a circular explaining more 
fully the plans for the coming year. 


The idea is growing more and more, that our schools 
should fit the pupils for intelligent citizenship; that the chil- 
dren should be taught to discriminate between the good and 
the worthless in periodical publications, and between true and 
false ideas in government. How can this be done more effect- 
ively than by the systematic study of current events? Would 
you give the child the average daily paper, with its grain of 
valuable matter and its pound of scandal and crime? You 
might as well ask him to choose the morsel of food out of a 
collection of poisons. The news should be thoroughly sifted 
before being presented. But most teachers have not time for 
this work, and neither has it been necessary since the publica- 
tion of Our Times. This little paper aims at three things: 
1. To give a clear, condensed account of the leading events 
of the month, throughout the world; 2, to present the leading 
facts in science, industry, and geographical discovery; 3, to 
answer such questions in civil government, current topics, 
etc., as are of general interest. So useful has Our Times been 
found that names have been added to the subscription list by 
thousands. It is read alike in the school and the home, and 
among teachers who wish to keep posted on current history. 
The next number, to be issued in September, will be an unus- 
ually fine one. 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


ANNOUNCE A NEW SERIES OF VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


THE DUNTONIAN. 


With new and distinctive features that differentiate it from all other systems. This system avoids the go-as-you-please 
method, the result of which is a style partly back-hand, partly sloping, occasionally vertical, ail on the same page, also the method 
of fractional spacing, and minute directions that result in a contracted finger movement and a slow and cramped style inducing 
writer’s cramp, Lut by a method peculiarly its own is able to teach with ease to both teacher and pupil, a practically vertical, round 
and symmetrical hand writing, with complete freedom of movement. Teachers are united in commendation of the Duntonian. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


LITERATURE READERS. 


By Louis P. Nasu, Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. Now ready, No. 1.—Aesop and Mother Goose. Adapted for children 
in the early Primary grades. It is planned to lead toward a knowledge of literature along lines indicated by prominent Educators, 
who with the author have given special attention to primary instruction. 








Among the notably successful publications of the last year ts 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


On the modern experiment plan—for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. It has already been 
adopted by many of the leading cities, as Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Fall River, Racine, La Crosse, etc., etc. 


Text-books that are used with uniform success in every stale: 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


These books are legally adopted in cities and towns having a population of over 11,000,000. They meet the requirements of High 
and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. These books have just been revised, bringing all the matter fully up to date. 
The methods remain the same, than which none have been found that so fully meet all the requirements of the public schools 


Copies sent for examination with reference to introduction: Set of Duntonian, 50 cents ; Reader, 15 cents; Physics 30 cents ; 
Book-keeping, Single Entry, 35 cents, Single and Double, 50 cents. 


BOSTON: THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, <!ca%e: 














Most emphatically endorsed 
by leading Educators, Divines, 
Editors, Literary, Profession- 
al, and Business Men and 
Specialists. 


Officially adopted for the 
Public Schools of New York, 
Boston, and many of our 
principal cities. 




















HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE 
AND TOPICAL READING. 


J. N. Larnep, Ex-President, American Library Association. FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 


In this work the great writers of history speak for themselves. Their choicest excerpts upon 
all subjects and countries, arranged by a marvelous plan of Cross- and Ready-Reference, forming 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORY. 


It is the only work representing the Literature of History. . 
It is a Library in itself, and a great saver of time and labor. 
Vhe result of many years’ laborious and discriminating research. 
It enters upon a field hitherto wholly unoccupied, which it fully covers, 


Not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but by 
~ — hundreds of writers of different periods, styles, and points of view. 


It contains complete text of the great Historical Documents and Constitutions of the World. 


Sent, carriage free, to responsi- TH E r. A. N ICHOLS CO., Do not confound this work with 


ble subscribers, on easy payments. books offered at seemingly great 
Write for sample pages and cir- PUBLISHERS, discounts. We have but one price 
cular containing full information. for all, the same for introduction 


Solicitors employed. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. as afterwards. 
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New York City Board of Education. 


The board of education adopted the proposed new man- 
ual training course at its meeting Wednesday afternoon. The 
new course begins in the fourth school year—at present the 
eighth grammar grade—and continues through the seventh 
year—at present the second grammar grade. It provides as 
follows : 


THE NEW COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


During the fourth year and the first half of the fifth year 
1% hours per week are required to be given to free-hand 
drawing, 1 hour to designing and color work, 1 hour to 
paper developments and working drawings and % of an 
hour to modeling. In the second half of the fifth year and 
the first half of the sixth 4% hours per week are given to 
free-hand drawing, % hours to designing, color ,and work- 
ing drawings, 1% hours to shop work, and ¥% hours to 
modeling. In the second half of the sixth year and in the 
seventh year 54% hours per week are given to free-hand 
drawing, 14% hours to designing, working drawings, and 
inventional geometry, 4% hours to modeling and 1% hours 
to shop-work. These are the requirements for the male 
departments. The female departments substitute sewing 
for paper developments and working drawings in the fourth 
year and first half of the fifth year, sewing for shop-work 
in the second half of the fifth year and first half of the sixth 
year, and cooking for shop-work in the second half of the 
sixth year and in the seventh year. Departments without 
shops or kitchens substitute advanced sewing, designing, 
and modeling for shop-work and cooking. 


The board also adopted the proposed general course for 
the first three school years—now constituting the primary 
grades. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


It was voted to retire the teachers named last week as 
recommended for retirement by the committee on instruc- 
tion. The teachers so retired have been drawing salaries 
aggregating $10,786annually and will be retired upon pensions 
aggregating $8,306 annually. The committee in charge of the 
retirement fund reported that the fund is now receiving 
about $50,000 annually and paying out $75,000. It is under- 
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stood that the committee is planning to make a study of 
European systems of pensioning teachers with view to form- 
ulating a plan whereby the retirement fund may be placed 
upon a permanent and substantial basis by the beginning of 
another year. 


THE THIRD HIGH SCHOOL SITE—CLASS ROOMS IN NEW SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


The board voted to acquire the site on the north side of 
East 166th street, running from Boston road to Jackson 
avenue, for the third or mixed high school. The plot will 
cost about $100,000. It was also voted to appropriate $59, 
934 for a new public school building at the intersection 
of Andrew and Burnside avenues, Morris Heights. The 
report of the committee on buildings recommending that 
class-rooms in all new school buildings to be erected be con- 
structed to accommodate not more than 40 pupils in the gram- 
mar grades and 50 in the primary grades, was adopted. 


TEACHERS TO BE FINED FOR LATENESS,. 


The proposition of the committee of instruction to fine 
teachers for lateness was adopted. Teachers and principals 
must now be present at 8.30 A. M. and be in the class-room 
or at other assigned duty by 840. “At the end of each 
month the principal shall make a special report of lateness 
of teachers, including that of the principal, which shall con- 
tain the name of each one arriving after 8.30 A. M., the num- 
ber of times late, and the time lost on each occasion. Such 
record of lateness shall be made a part of the record in de- 
termining merit and fitness. In the preparation of the pay- 
rolls the principal shall make deductions for lateness as 
follows: For time lost after 9 o’clock such proportional 
part of the daily salary as the time lost bears to the school 
day of 360 minutes; and for time lost between 840 A. M. 
and 9 A. M. one thirty-sixth of the daily salary for each five 
minutes or fraction thereof so lost on any day or days.” 


The following was also adopted : 


“ When any principal or teacher shall be charged with in- 
subordination, infliction of corporal punishment or other 
violation of er failure to comply with the by-laws or regu- 
lations of the board of education, such charges shall be heard 
before the committee on instruction and the principal or 
teacher, if found guilty of such charge, may be reprimanded, 











LABOR-SAVING TEXT-BOOKS. 


¥ 
WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 





Commercial = 
4 and Common 
School Books 


Sound, Sensible, Practical, Up-to-date 
High in Grade—Low in Price. 
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These books were written with a view to producing the best re- 
sults with the least amount of labor on the part of the teacher. This 
is accomplished by a method original with this series. Pupils study 
these books with increasing interest and benefit. Teachers are re- 
lieved of a great amount of drudgery, thus increasing the value and 
pleasure of their work, 

The subjects treated by these books are: 


BOOK KEEPING CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
COMMERCIALIAW CORRESPONDENCE 
ARITHMETIC GRAMMAR 
PENMANSHIP SPELLING 


These books are neither experiments, imitations, nor compilations. 
They are original works, and are in use in thousands of schools, 
where they give entire satistaction. . 

y poy ages and illustrated catalogue sent free to teachers 
and school officers. Address 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


Rocwasrer, N, Y. Cuica@o, Itt. 
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Leading Text-Books. 


READING. 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 
By Miss SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD and Supt. C, B. GILBERT. Eight 
Readers, beautifully illustrated ; of the highest literary quality. 
The Normal Course in Beading. 
By Miss E. J. Toppand Supt. W. B. PowELL. Six Readers, three 
Alternate—fully illustrated ; Primary Reading Chart. 
The Rational Method in Reading. 
By Prof. E. G. WaRD and Mrs. E. E. K. WARNER, Three Readers, 
beautifully illustrated, Manual, Phonetic Cards. 
The World and Its People. 
Geographical Readers, seven volumes. Edited by LARKIN DuN- 


Tox, LL.D 
WRITING, 
The Normal Review System of Writing: 
Slanting Copies—Vertical Copies. By Profs. FARLEY and GUNNI- 
son. Notable features not found elsewhere. Complete course by 


either method. 
SPELLING, 
The Normal Course in Spelling. 
By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and C. G. CLARK. Primary—Ad- 
vanced—Complete. Spelling Blanks, Slavt and Vertical Script. 
ARITHMETIC. 
The Normal Course in Number. 
By Pres. JoHN W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey. £ilementary 
Arithmetic—Advanced Arithmetic—New Advanced. 
ENGLISH. 
The Normal Course in English. 
By A. H. WELSH and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. LZilements of Lan- 
guage and Grammar. Studies in English Grammar, 
MUSIC. 
The Normal Music Course. 


The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. 
By JoHn W. TurFtTs. 
HISTORY. 


A History of the United States for Schools. 
y 


W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 


Historical Charts of the United States and of Europe. 


By TOWNSEND MacCoun, A. M 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books, Music Instruction 
Books, Charts, Books of Reference, and Teachers’ Helps. . e 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
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“ Where are you going, my pretty maid? ” 


“To subscribe for 


ELLSWORTH’S PENMANSHIP” 


she said. 





And she did! And got it, too! ! 

She was a Candidate for Teacher and knew her Lesson. Where did 

she get appointed? In the Best School in the County and don’t you forget the Moral ! 
You will have no excuse for not being able to “ hold a hand” at penmanship examinations 

hereafter, since the “‘ mystery” is all explained and illustrated in 





Ellsworth’s IIlustrated Lessons and Lectures, 


so that though you are “ Spencerian,” “ P, D.& S.,” “ Babbittonian,” ‘‘ Michaelian,” ‘“‘ Duntonian,” 
or a “No Copy Book” crank, it is all the same whether “ Vertical,” “ Slant,” “ Back Hand,” or 
‘Intermedial,” you can fill “the bill” by learning from this book how to teach and practice 
penmanship. Vacation is here and you can “read up” before schools re-open if you lose no 
valuable time in sending a $2.00 P. O. Order or registered letter to 








THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, Publishers, 
®. 0. BOX 272) 103 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


“EPOCH-MAKING BOOKS.” 


Here are some samples of Epoch-Making Books, 
with prices at which they will be mazled, postpaid : 











Joun W. Cook, President Illinois 
State Normal University: ‘‘ To 








IT whom it may concern: I have 

examined the publication, ‘ The 
The Werner Primer (Taylor), - - : - - - - $ .30 9 
Old-Time Stories Retold (Smythe), - - - - - 30 Great Round World. It seems 
First Year{Nature Reader (Beebe & Kingsley), - - - : - 35 to me to be admirable in its 
Legends‘of the Red Children (Pratt). . - - - . - 30 : Ri re 
De Garmo’s"Language Lessons, Book I., —- - - - - - .30 design and also in its execution. 
De'Garmo's Language Lessons, Book Il., - : 4 ‘ » ~ ae It abandons the formal style of 
The, Werner Introductory Geography, - - ~ - - 55 : : 
The Werner Grammar School Geography. Parts I. and II., - - - 1.40 the newspaper In the narration of 
ThejWerner Arithmetic, Book I. (Hall), . . : - - 40 events, substituting instead a 
The Werner Arithmetic, Book, II, (Hall), - - - - - - 50 * 
The Werner Mental Arithmetic, - - - - - - 30 style that, Is at once conversa- 
Giffin's'Grammar School Algebra, - . . . : . +50 tional and free. I commend it to 
Burton's Story of Our Country, - - - - - - - 60 


6 


The Story of Henry Clay (Cravens), - - - - - e 
The Story cf George Washington (Baldwin), - - 
The’ Story of Benjamin Franklin (Baldwin), - - 
The Story of Daniel Wecster (Baldwin), - - - 
The Story of Abraham Lincoln (Baldwin), - - 
Four Great Americans, (W. F. W, & L.), cloth 

Adams's Physical Laboratory Manual, - © - 
Baldwin's Primary Lessons in Physiology, - - © ° 
Baldwin's Essential Lessons in Physiology. - - - - ° 
Hinsdale's Studies in Education, - - - © ‘ 
Hinsdale’s American Government, - - 
Hinsdale’s History and Civil Government of Ohio, . 
Barnard's History and Civil Government of Missouri, 
Lewis's History and Civil Government of West Virginia, 
Niles’ History and Civil Government of Minnesota, - 
Hegel's Educational Ideas—Bryant, - - - - ° ° 
Jackman’s Nature Study Record, - - ° « - . 
Bebee’s First School Year. - - - - - ° 





‘ ae ne the consideration of school men.” 
N°3%5 WESLI8™'S" NEW YORK CITY’ 


Universally acknowledged to be the 
- .50| best papers for children for study of Current Events, 
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SESE EE BEES 


SEE SPECIAL CONVENTION OFFER. 





A new department of school stationery has been 
added to my business and I am now ready to give 
estimates on all classes of stationery—Best work and 
75 lowest prices—Everything for schools under one roof. 








Send for our Price List and Announcement CALL AND SEE OR WRITE. 
of Epoch-Making Books in Preparation, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY,|WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


Educational Publishers, PUBLISHER, 


160-174 Adams Street, Chicago. 
NEW YORK-—5-7 E. 16th St. ‘BOSTON—110 Boylston St. 3 & 5 West 18th Street, New York City. 
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fined, or suspended without pay. But no fine imposed under 
the provisions of this by-law shall exceed ten days’ pay of 
such principal or teacher and no suspension without pay 
shall be for a term exceeding 30 days.” 


NO POLITICS WANTED IN THE PUBLIC 8CHOOLS. 


The committee on instruction exonerated Principal Boyer 
of an alleged violation of the by-laws in allowing certain 
speakers to address the children of G. S. No. 87, in which 
references were made to the desirability of independence of 
Cuba, but recommended against political addresses in the 
schools in the following resolution the substance of which 
the board directed to be incorporated into the by-laws : 


“The committee disapproves of permitting addresses to be 
made to the pupils at any school during school hours on 
topics not strictly germane to educational matters, and is of 
the opinion that in any exercise intended to inculcate feel- 
ings of patriotism great care should be taken not to inter- 
ject into such exercises matters bearing directly or chiefly 
upon domestic or international politics or tending to divert 
the minds of the pupils from the scholastic exercises of the 
day, and that no such exercises should be permitted during 
the hours prescribed by the bv-law of the board for other 
occupations and duties of teachers and pupils.” 


OLD LICENSES MAY BE REISSUED. 


It was voted to give Supt. Jasper authority to renew or 
reissue licenses to teach that have ceased to be valid, upon 
satisfactory evidence of successful teaching by the applicant 
in schools other than New York city public schools during 
the period of discontinuance of service in the city schools. 
The superintendent was also given authority to allow grad- 
uates of 1897 of the Normal college to substitute during 
the present month in the public schools without special ex- 
amination. 


A letter from the commander of the nautical school ship, 
St. Mary’s, dated June 23, from New London, Conn., re- 
ported all well on board, with the following itineracy for the 
school-ship : Leave New London on June 23 for Fayal; 
leave Fayal July 15 for Lisbon; leave Lisbon July 31 for 
Gibraltar; leave Gibraltar Aug. 14 for Madeira; leave 
Madeira Aug. 30 and arrive at Glen Cove, L. I., Oct.. 1. The 
address of the school-ship is care of B. F. Stevens, U. S. 
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Despatch No.4 Trafalgar London, 


land. 


agent, square, Eng- 


SITE FOR THE CITY COLLEGE. 


At the meeting of the trustees of the city college, im- 
mediately following the board of education meeting, it was 
decided inexpedient to adopt Mayor Strong’s suggestion to 
use the old site of Columbia college, and the trustees pro- 
ceeded to consider the proposed $469,250 site between Am- 
sterdam and Edgecomb avenues and 138th and r4oth streets. 


It was announced that at the next meeting of the board of 
education a new assistant superintendent in place of Addison 
B. Poland, resigned, would be elected. 


A long discussion took place over the question of locating 
a new public school on West 8oth street in the same block 
with a proposed stable of the street cleaning department, the 
board finally vutine nine to seven that it did not consider 
a stable of the street cleaning department more objection- 
able than 2 private livery stable, but refusing by the same 
vote to declare in this particular case that the street clean- 
ing department's proposed stable is objectionable from a 
school point of view. 


The manual training teachers’ meeting will be held on July 1 
and 2 at primary school No. 76, under direction of Dr. James 
P. Haney, supervisor of manual training, New York city. A 
very strong program has been arranged, and a number of ex- 
cellent speakers will give addresses: Thursday morning, July 
I, introductory address, Dr. James P. Haney; Motor Elements 
in Education, Prof. Edward R. Shaw, school of pedagogy, 
New York university; Sewing in the Public Schools, Miss An- 
ita W. Earl, normal school, New York; The Correlation of 
Science and Handwork, Mr. Clarence A. Meleney, assistant 
superintendent of schools, New York city; Alternative Courses 
for Shop Work, Prof. Chas. A. Bennett, Teachers college, 
New York city. 

Friday morning, July 2, Progress of Manual Training, Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of free lectures, New York 
city; The Artist Artisan, Mr. James Hall, director of drawing, 
Springfield, Mass.; Manual Training and Mental Habits, Dr. 
Frederick Monteser, Ethical Culture school, New York city; 
The Training of the Sewing Teacher, Mrs. Mary D. Woolman, 
Horace Mann school, Teachers’ college; A Successful Experi- 
ment, Mr. William W. Locke, New York City Truant school 
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written language which makes the compositor proverbially accurate 
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FOR school use a typewriter must be especially strong and durable. Constant repairs are 
annoying and expensive besides interrupting use of machine. The Remington does not 
get out of order easily, It is unequaled for Strength, Simplicity, and Durability. It is the 


Standard Writing Machine of the World. 
operation is an advantage to every pupil. 





It is in Use Everywhere. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL PAMPHLET. 


A knowledge of its 





New Model. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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a 
.. | pee or 4 E now make all Densmores with the Type-Bars 
A Mel eecussge. ¢ z swinging on Ball Bearings, like those of 
TE aig bicycle wheels. This prevents. wear at the bear 

a 4 ings on which alignment and durability chiefly 
———— depend. It marks an era in typewriter construction. 

The U. S. Department of the Interior alone 


uses 150 Densmores, and the Custodian says, “They give entire satisfaction.” 





Che Brooklyn Board of Education adopted it for class use, in January, 1897. 


From J. A. GREENE, Manager, American Book Co. New YorK, November 4, 1896. 


“ We are now using a number of Densmore typewriters. Our experience with these machines has been more than 
satisfactory. After having used six of the leading makes of typewriters, I take pleasure in saying that the Densmore, 
so far as our investigation goes, is unquestionably the best.” (This Company now uses eight Densmores). 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO... 316 Broadway, New York. 
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For Schools, Colleges and Universities. 














We manufacture and 
handle a complete line 
of instruments and 


HELIOSTAT. 





apparatus for labora- 


tory work and demon- we ue PICTURE PROJECTION wx w 


stration. 





"| by the Solar or Electric Lantern as a means of illustration for 
Write us for illus-/ Gzocrapuy, History, LITERATURE, Crvics, RELIGION, ART, 
PuHysIOLoGY and NATURAL HISTORY 


trated and descriptive wlIN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


price lists of P. bysical, Method and appliances planned by FRANK T. WiLson during 


. . , , ten years practical experience. Set of explanatory pamphlets 
Electrical, Microscop ical, or Chemical Ap p aratus. and exercise blanks will be mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Catalogues of apparatus and slides free. 








QUEEN & CO., Inc. J. B. COLT & CO, eves 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Apparatus for the Projection 

of Sun and Artificial Lights for Illustrative and Scientific 

1o10 Chestnut Street, > PHILADELPHIA purposes, also of Stereopticon Slides and Accessories : : : 

115-117 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 189 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 116 Pulton Street. 131 Post St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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The celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the accession 
of Queen Victoria to the crown of Great Britain was en- 
tered into with the greatest enthusiasm. The religious ser- 
vices were impressive, and the journey from Windsor to 
Buckingham palace was marked by repeated evidences of 
loyalty and affection on the part of the people. In Bucking- 
ham palace, the special ambassadors of the nations were re- 
ceived. Her majesty was especially cordial to Whitelaw 
Reid, the special ambassador of the United Statés, and Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles, and Rear Admiral J. N. Miller. Among 
the other special representatives were Gen. Davoust, of France; 
Prince Albert, of Prussia, Germany; Grand Duke Sergius, 
Russia; Archduke Francis Ferdinand, Austria; Prince and 
Princess of Naples, Italy; Mgr. Cesare Sambucetti, from the 
Pope; Prince Eugene, Sweden and Norway; Prince Ferdinand, 
Roumania; Crown Prince Mahit, Siam; Min Yong Hoan, Co- 
rea; Chan Ting Huen, China; Prince Arisugawa,and a suit in- 
cluding Marquis Ito, Japan; Prince Mohammed Ali Khan, 
Egypt; and many others. The grand procession in London 
took place June 22. The world has scarcely ever seen the 
equal of this celebration for the size of the crowds and the 
profuseness of the decorations. Troops from all parts of 
the British empire took part. 


An attack on government troops on the northern boundary 
of British India was made recently. The government forces 
were met in the Tochi valley by overwhelming numbers and 
compelled to retreat. Twenty-eight men were killed, and 
about the same number wounded. An expedition to punish 
the natives will be fitted out. 


Work has been begun on another East river bridge at De- 
lancey street, N. Y. This is said to be only the beginning of a 
series of structures that will be erected across the East river 
in the next twenty years. 
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Barney Barnato, the South African diamond king, com. 
mitted suicide recently by jumping into the sea from the 
eck of a British steamer, near the Madeira islands, He 
was the owner of mines of vast wealth, all acquired within 
the past few years. 


In his recent speech at Cincinnati Secretary Gage declared 
that the gold standard must be maintained, that steps will be 
taken to this end, and that he believes Congress will pass the 
necessary measure to this purpose. He thinks that 2 currency 
commission should be authorized and appointed at once. 


Until Nansen reached 86° 14’ N., 95° E. (within 226 miles 
of the Pole), Gen. A. W. Greeley had held the record of arctic 
exploration, with 83° 24’ N., 41° W., made by his expidition in 
1882. It is really pleasing to our better selves, therefore, to 
find the American explorer paying so hearty a tribute to his 
more successful Norwegian colleague (who beat him by just 
170 miles), in the “Month.” Gen. Greely’s review in that 
periodical is authoritative; yet we can still flatter ourselves 
with the fact that “ although magnificently distanced by Nor- 
wegian efforts, there remains to America the credit of the 
most northerly known land, Cape Washington.” 


Students of science will be interested in the substitution of 
a gun for a baseball pitcher, which was recently tried success- 
fully at Princeton, N. J. The gun was placed/in the pitcher's 
position and connected with the batsman’s plate by an electric 
wire. By stepping on the plate, the batsman, by means of the 
electrical connection, caused the hammer to fall on a small 
cartridge, whose explosion gave impetus to the ball. The ne- 
cessary whirling motion was given the ball by a hand-like ap- 
paratus. All sorts of curves such as baseball pitchers produce 
are caused by this machine. It was not so long ago that sci- 
entists denied that pitchers could give a curve to a ball; now 
it is done with a machine. Surely the world moves. 


The Iowa, the heaviest and largest of the battle ships of the 
U. S. navy, was commissioned June 16. She is 360 feet long, 
has a maximum beam of 72 feet, 24 inches, and draws, when 
fully laden, 2634 feet of water. The armored belt of the hull 
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Thomson [nductoriums (Induction Coils.) 


Capacity 4 to 12 inch sparks 


Thomson High Frequency Coils, 


For Alternating Current Circuits. 


Crookes Tubes, 


With and without Automatic Vacuum Regulator. 


Our latest form of tube 


is simple, long lived, and cannot be run too high in vacuum for operation, 


Fluoroscopes, 


All sizes. 


First-class quality. 


Senp ror Caracoaue C,, Descriprive OF ABOvE. 





Also Miniature Incandescent Lamps for Decorative and Experimental 
Purposes, to Operate on Electric Light Circuits and on Batteries. 


Our Lamp Caracocue is No. 9044, 





Edison Decorative and Miniature Lamp Department, 


(GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.) 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS GROUP OF HIGH SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
ALL KINDS of Apparatus for Colleges and Schools. Estimates furnished. Correspondence invited. Get our prices 
before ordering elsewhere. Illustrated Catalogue, 240 pp. ($1.00), Free to Science Teachers. X-Ray Supplies. 


® SPECIALTIES »8 


PLATINUM; German and Bohemian GLASSWARE; Royal Berlin and Royal Meissen 
PORCELAIN; FILTER PAPER; Heating Apparatus; BALANCES; WEIGHTS; 
Spectroscopes; Polariscopes; Zeiss’ Famous MICROSCOPES: Etc. 
Collections of Metals, ‘Minerals, Rocks, Crystal Models, Etc. 
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EIMER AMEND. 205-211 Third andes) NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL APPARATUS, C. P. ACIDS, CHEMICALS, and ASSAY GOODS. 
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Books. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” and that is the reason 
why the verses of John Keats, that the critics of his time 
scoffed at and derided are now considered the masterpieces of 
literature. The stones that the would-be builders of our litera- 
ture rejected are now among the chief stones in our literary 
structure. Is there any one with the least particle of poetry. 
in his composition that can escape the witchery of the * Eve 
of St. Agnes,” “ Isabella,” ‘* Lamia,” ** Ode to a Nightingale,” 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn,” the sonnets, and other poems? This 
marvelous youth wrote a surprising amount of verse,consider- 
ing his poor health and his early death. It is not all of the 
first quality, of course, but he was so good at the best that his 
poorest could not be very poor. A fine, complete edition of 
“The Poetical Works of John Keats,” edited, with notes and 
appendices, by H. Buxton Forman, has been issued. Lovers 
of the poet who wish to have every scrap he wrote will find it 
here. The volume also contains a biographical sketch, by Na- 
than Haskell Dole, the criticisms of Leigh Hunt, the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” etc. There is a portrait of Keats, and other il- 
lustrations. (T. Y. Crowell, & Co., New York.) 


The same simplicity and condensation is observed in the re- 
cent volume of H. A. Guerber, “ The Story of the Chosen Peo- 
ple,” as marks his other books for young people. The book 
is issued in the series of Eclectic School Readings, and the au- 
thor aimed to tell the story of the Hebrews in such a way as 
to attract the attention and impress the minds of the young. 
He wishes to familiarize the children, be they Jewish, Protest- 
ant, Roman Catholic, or Freethinker parentage, with the out- 
line of the story contained in the Old Testament, so that they 
can understand the allusions which appear even in juvenile lit- 
erature, and can look with intelligent appreciation upon the 
reproductions of works of art which are now to be found in 
nearly all of our books and magazines. The book may be used 
to great advantage as a supplementary reader. It is embel- 
lished with numerous reproductions of famous paintings. 
(American Book Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


In spife of the large amount of mediocre verse written by 
Wordsworth he ranks among the great poets (not the great- 
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est) of England. In his higher flights he reaches a high 
plane, and he suits certain moods and certain minds as no 
other poet can. Since his death his popularity has increased 
if anything, and edition after edition of his works have been 
called for. A finely bound well printed edition has lately 


been issued, with a long biographical and critical introduc-, 


tion, and copious notes. It has a frontispiece portrait of the 
author. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston.) 


No. 100 of the Riverside Literature Series contains 
“ Burke’s Conciliation with the Colonies,” one of the greatest 
speeches ever made by a member of partiament, and one that 
young Americans especially should read and study. It is 
edited by Robert Andersen, A. M., master of English in the 
Episcopal academy, Philadelphia. No. 101 is “ Pope’s Iliad, 
Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV.,” with an introduction, and 
the story of the Iliad and notes. (Houghton, Mufflin, & Co., 
Boston. 25 cents each.) 


The student who is studying French and wishes an intro- 
duction to that fascinating writer, Balzac, can indulge his in- 
clination by reading the volume containing “Le Curé de 
Tours, and Other Stories.” These have been selected and 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Prof. Frederick M. 
Warren, of Adelbert college. There are strong pictures of life 
in the Latin quarter, in the Spanish war, etc. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) 


Children are imaginative—that all teachers understand, and 
their faculties can best be developed by stories. It is just as 
well in giving them these stories to furnish those that are val- 
uable—that will teach ethical lessons, and be an aid to them 
when they come to study literature. The mythological tales 
of Greece and Rome are among the most valuable. In 
““ Stories of Long Ago” Grace H. Kupfer has given many of 
these in a new dress. She has made them as simple and at- 
tractive as possible, avoiding an undue number of proper 
names—those stumbling blocks in the pathway vf a young 
reader. Besides the prose descriptions, which are made more 
attractive by taking and picturesque titles, there are poetical 
selections from British and American authors. The illustra- 
tions are reproductions of photographs of famous art works. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 cents.) 


For young people history is not so attractive in long, 
drawn-out narrative as it is in graphic accounts of great 
events. Hence, the charm that “ Storie’ from American His- 





SCHOOL SPECIALTIES 





BENCHES 


Our Benches are standard with many of the 
leading schools. They are first class in every 
respect and the prices are right. 











CLAY MODELING TOOLS 


We are direct importers of these tools and 
we have the best assortment in the country. 














WOOD CARVING TOOLS 


Our Carving Tools are of the S. J. Addis 
London make and are up to the mark in every 
particular. As direct importers, our prices 
are extremely low. 














WHITTLING TRAY AND OUTFIT 


This is new with us; it is designed for 
elementary work and is very complete and 
practical. 














— Special School Discount 





HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


209 Bowery, NEw York. 
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GREAT ECONOMY OF SPACE. 
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are being extensively introduced in the finest and 





most progressive School Buildings. 





EERE 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICERS— 
I wish you would carefully investigate 
this system of Wardrobes for your new 
school building. Send for our new illus- 
trated Catalogue and full Particulars. 
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J. GODFREY WILSON, 


74 West 23d St., New York City. 
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y W* manufacture 
Machinery. There are a great many others who 


Tools, Supplies and 


do the same. We print a catalogue of Tools, 
Supplies and Machinery. There are also others print- 
ing catalogues. But they are not like ours. 

Our Metal Workers’ catalogue is entitled “A Book of 
Tools.” Mr. Wm. S. Aldrich, director of the University 
of W. Va., says, “ We use your~‘ Book of Tools’ as a 
Standard reference book for our students in the study 
of the machinery and workshop appliances of modern 
machine shops.” Mr. John G. V. Mack, of the University 
of Wisconsin, says, “A study of it will give more practical 
benefit to students than any other book I have ever seen.” 

“Wood Workers’ Tools” is the title of our new 
catalogue of Tools, Supplies, and Machinery for Wood 
Workers. It contains about 400 pages, over 1200 illus- 
trations, and it is an encyclopedia of Tools and Machin- 
ery. It contains everything from Brad Awls to Saw 
Mills (this is literally true). All goods are priced and 
fully described. 

Either catalogue sent post-paid to any address upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Address Box J, 


THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
S.—One doesn't have to be a first-class mechanic te enjoy these 


P, 
books, The descriptions are practi.al, mot technical, and the ilius- 
trations speak for themselves. 
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For High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 
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Our Carving Tools are Buck 
Bros. (American), Addis (Lon- 
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“Acorn” brand of Henry Taylor, 


Sheffield, Fngland. Single or AMERIC: ~ 
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is 14 inches thick, with a secondary belt 5 inches thick, rein- 
forced by many feet of coal. Her main battery consists of 
four 12-inch breech-loading rifles, eight 8-inch breech-loading 
rifles, and the second battery consists of six 4-inch rifles, 
twenty 6-pounders, four 1-pounders, and four Gatling guns, 
all of the rapid-fire type. 


Eugene V. Debs, who played such a prominent figure in the 
great railway strike some years ago,is at the head of a scheme 
to carry Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward” plan out in 
practice. He is negotiating with the Central and Union Pa- 
cific in Utah, and with the Northern Pacific in Washington for 
land for his colonists, and estimates that in three months 100,- 
ooo men can be enlisted. Co-operation and community of in- 
terests will be the watchwords. Many labor leaders say his 
scheme is too Utopian for this selfish and sordid age. 


Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, has been nomi- 
nated by President McKinley for minister to Spain. He is a 
good lawyer, a famous orator, a soldier of the civil war, who 
rose from the ranks tothe position of brigadier-general, and has 
been lieutenant-governor and congressman. He was also a 
member of the commission that drew up the charter of the 
Greater New York. 


In 1872 the mongoose was introduced into Jamaica from 
India for the purpose of destroying the rats which infested the 
sugar canes. It increased in such numbers that most of the 
living species of the island were threatened with extinction. 
The mararder ate’ poultry, lambs,, and even fish, and snakes, 
lizards, frogs, and turtles almost disappeared. As a conse- 
quence, there arose another plague. Insects, like the ticks, 
which had been kept down by the snakes, increased so that 
men and cattle were almost overpowered by them. 

Within the last year or two the mongoose has begun to be 
less plentiful, and it is found that he has fallen victim to the 
tick. Birds, and reptiles are beginning to appear again, the 
balance of life reasserting itself. The renewed depredations of 
rats are hailed as an advent of salvation. 
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First Sunday-School in the World. 


In recounting the ministrations of John Wesley in Georgia, 
where the famous preacher sowed the first seeds of Method- 
ism in America, the Rev. W. J. Scott, D.D., in the June 
“ Ladies’ Home Journal,” clafms that Wesley established the 
first Sunday-school in the world, at Savannah. In connection 
with his other labors, which were indeed prodigious, Wesley, 
soon after his arrival in Georgia,, in 1736, began to provide 
for the Sunday-school instruction of the children of the par- 
ish. His devotion to children at times almost amounted to 
infatuation. Children were likewise equally attached to him, 
as shown in their intercourse with him. Both on week 
days and Sabbaths he gave no little attention to educational 
work. Asa preliminary labor on the Sabbath, before the 
evening service, he required them to convene in the church, 
at which time he catechised them thoroughly, and furnished 
them with additional teaching from the Bible itself. 

“In the present Wesleyan Memorial church, in Savannah, 
Georgia, there is a Sunday-school-room into which hundreds 
of children crowd for Sunday instruction. The original school 
wasless in number, but it was unquestionably the first Sunday- 
school in the world. When taught by Wesley it numbered 
between sixty and seventy-five scholars, but from all accounts 
there were few, if any, Indian boys in his classes. A very 
high authority, Sir Charles Reed, M. P., LL.D., of England, 
is clearly of the opinion that this Sunday-school was the first . 
founded in the world, and that it antedates by a half century 
the secular instruction of Robert Raikes, at Gloucester, Eng- 
land, as well as the first school in America, upon Raikes’ plan, 
which was established in the city of New York.” 


The American Flag in England. 


According to “ Harper’s Round Table,” Nantucket has the 
distinction of being the first to send a vessel to England bear- 
ing the American flag. On the 3d of February, 1783, Captain 
Moore, in charge of the ship Bedford, of Massachusetts, ar- 
rived in the Downs, laden with whale oil and manned entire- 
ly by American seamen. From her mast floated the stars and 
stripes, seen for the first time in an English port. 


The confidence of the people in Hood’s Sarsaparilla is due 
to its unequalled record of wonderful cures. 
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write us for samples and prices. 
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A Special Letter to School Board Officers. 


Our new catalogue sent for the asking. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
North 9th and Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 









In a very short time you will order your School Stationery 
for the Fall term—Before doing so we would suggest that you 


We are the pioneers of the pad and tablet business and the 
first to introduce the well known Quzncy Practice Paper among 
We make thousands of styles of Composztion and 
Note Books, Spelling Blanks, Drawing Paper, and Tablets, 
Quincy and Vertical Practice Papers, Shorthand Note Books, &c. 

If you wish papers of sfecza/ rulings we have every facility 
to get them up, guzck/p and at dow prices. 


Write us now. 
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NE clock will give 

any number of pro- 
grams throughout the 
plant, and all periods 
may be set at will to 
suit requirements. 

In the College. it 
will give different pro- 
grams for different 
days and nights, az/o- 
matically changing 
from one program to 
another. 

Tn the public school 
it will give different 
programs in different 
departments or rooms, 
each independent of 
the others. 

‘In addition to ring- 
ing the bells it will 
operate any number of | 
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Electrical Specialities, 
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for all purposes. 
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Program Clocks furnished 
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of all classes of schools from 
the Rural school to the Uni- 
versity. 
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Schools of the Best 





Complete Program and 
Time Plants installed. NEWEST THING OUT: 
The JONES MODEL ofthe earth. Shows land 


Please write for circulars . 
| surface, and ocean bed in relief— 


and list of schools and col- 


leges using these clocks. | The JONES Deep Sea Globe shows ocean beds 


'in colors and 500 Soundings. 
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tory,” by A. J. Church, M. A., “will have for the young on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Americans claim a part in the 
glory achieved by Cromwell, Marlborough, Wellington, 
Wolfe, Nelson, Clive, Havelock, and others. The deeds .of 
these worthies in upholding and extending British power are 
narrated in simple, attractive style. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.00.) 


Dr. Oliver J. Thatcher’s “ Short History of Medieval Eur- 
ope” is an abridgment of a larger work, and is intended for 
use as a text-book in high and preparatory schools, as well 
as for the general reader who wishes, in a summary way, to 
acquaint himself with the progress of events during the Mid- 
dle Ages (350—1500). The history is written from a broad 
and philosophical standpoint, and the young student can obtain 
from it a clear, general view of the field before beginning 
the special study of a period or country. The life of the people. 
is given great attention; the descriptions of monasticism, feudal- 
ism, the church, the nobility, chivalry, etc., are of the highest 
value to the one who wishes to understand how modern soci- 
ety has developed. A number of maps show the political di- 
visions of the continent at different times. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.25, net.) 


The history of the civil war has been made the subject 
of many volumes and parts of volumes, yet we venture to 
assert that “A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War” by 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge, is different from all of them. It 
is intended to give the reader an idea of the various cam- 
paigns from the soldier’s standpoint. The author has made 
great efforts to be accurate and fair, and hence numerous 
volumes have been consulted. His aim has been to tell 
the truth and show why this campaign succeeded and that 
one failed, and how the whole was finally rounded up with 
Grant’s crowning success at Appomattox. Maps of sections 
of the country and diagrams of battles are numerous. In 
the latter the natural features of the country are given, the 
roads, the railroads, and the positions of different com- 
manders. In fact, the book is a military history of the war 
in miniature, but so presented that the no-professional reader 
aa understand it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


“The Knave of Hearts; a Fourth of July Comedietta” by 
Albert Lee is a picturesque costume play in one act, designed 
for Independence Day celebrations, in which the kings, 
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queens, and knaves of hearts, spades, diamonds, and clubs, 
and the joker, take prominent parts. The costumes and 
accessories are easily arranged, and by introducing the minor 
cards of the pack as courtiers and attendants the spectacular 
effect may be greatly increased. Especially adapted for out- 
door celebrations and summer fetes, festivals, and school 
entertainments. Seven full-page illustrations in color, also 
head and tail pieces, by Edward Penfield showing costumes, 
etc. R. H. Russell, 33 Rose street, New York. 50 cents, 


In the teaching of physiology and hygiene in the schools, 
the function ard care of the teath should not be ov erlooked. 
While it is not advisable to make the instruction iechnical, ; 
seems desirable tc keve a book treating the subject pe 
what more fully than it can be in general works on phy- 
siology. Such a bock has been published by Victor C, 
Bell, A. L., D. ID. £., widely known as a lecturer and pro- 
fessor, and as a practitioner who is unsurpassed in the 
mechanical art of dentistry. The book is brief, clear, pointed; 
the author wasts no words, but simply states what all intel- 
ligent people should know about clenliness, filling the teeth, 
extraction of diseased teeth, artifical teeth, children’s teeth, 
home remedies, etc. The book may profitably be used in 
school connection with general text-books on physiology. 
(Victor C. Bell, 117 Second avenue, New York. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, $1.00.) 


A little book, the use of which promises good pam. is 
“ First Lessons in Physical Science,” by Elroy M. Avery, 
Ph.D., LL.D., and Charles P. Sinnott, S. B., science de- 
partment, State normal school, Bridgewater, Mass. The pur- 
poses of the book ‘are to create an interest in physical science, 
and to teach fundamental facts and principles that will aid him 
to solve the questions that arise. The experiments may be 
performed with very simple apparatus; they are illustrative of 
fundamental principles; they are both qualitative and quanti- 
tative, enough of the latter to give needed training; the lesson 
of each experiment, or series of experiments, is formulated; 
thought-provoking questions accompany the experiments, and 
at the end of each section additional questions are given. 
The experiments are to be performed by the pupils individnp- 
ally, and also by pupils before the class, and by the teacher 
before the class. The pupils are to take notes at each experi- 
ment, and each pupil is to take part in the preparation of ap- 
paratus. The thoroughly practical character of the work will 
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be seen; under a competent teacher the progress would certain- 
ly be rapid. (Sheldon & Co., New York and Chicago.) 


It is less than a year and a half since the wonderful dis- 
covery of Prof. Roentgen was anonunced, yet the general 
public is already as well acquainted with the x-rays as with 
older portions of physical science. To supply the informa- 
tion that is needed on this subject William H. Meadowcroft 
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has prepared “The ABC of the X-Rays.” It is designed 
both for those who wish to add to their stock of general in- 
formation and those who wish to make practical use of Prof. 
Roentgen’s discovery. The explanations are made as full as 
possible, and as simple as is consistant, with statements of 
technical matters. The illustrations are by H. E. Fanshawe. 
(The American Technical Book Co., 45 Vesey street, New 
York.) 
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_ Students of science know that text-books become obsolete 
in a few years, because of the great advances that are made 
in nearly all branches. This is not so true of geology as of 
some other branches, but-it is to a large extent. We have 
before us a text-book, “An Introduction to Geology,” by 
Prof. William B. Scott, of Princeton university, one of the 
leaders of the science in this country. This book had its 
origin in the attempt to write an introductory work, dealing 
principally with American geology, upon the lines of Sir Arch- 
ibald Geikie’s excellent little ‘‘ Class-Book.” In spite of 
vigorous efforts at compression, the book expanded to con- 
siderable size, but the matter is so important and has been 
presented so skilfully that we think few students will regret 
this. The field of the science is so great that the work may 
still be termed elementary, in spite of its 573 octavo pages. 

One who wishes to specialize will find it of great advantage 
first to go over the field as presented here, and then take up 
his chosen branch. The illustrations are numerous, among 
them being many from photographs taken in Greenland, 
Alaska, and Hawaiian islands. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.90.) 


Prof. Arthur G. Robbins has prepared ‘‘ An Elementary 
Treatise on Surveying and Navigation”’ that with the tables 
makes a volume of about sixty pages. This brief work is 
intended for those students who desire to supplement the 
study of trigonometry with a brief course on its applications 
to those subjects. No attempt has been made to treat the 
subjects fully, but special effort has been made to have the 
work correct and accurate as far as it goes. (Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. 50 cents.) 


The action of the .vnference on uniform requirements for 
admission to college in February, 1896, at Columbia college, 
representing Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, and Cornell, and nearly all the large pre- 
paratory schools of the East, in dropping arithmetic from col- 
lege entrance requirements and substituting a knowledge of 
the metric system, and the ability to solve numerical prob- 
lems in plane geometry, call d forth a little book entitled 
“ Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and 
Logarithmic Tables,” by J. G. Estell, of the Hotchkiss school, 
Lakeville, Conn. These problems furnish a large amount of 
practice and discipline for students preparing for college; 
many of them presuppose some knowledge of algebra. There 


are copious extracts from examination papers of various lead- 
ing colleges, and also other problems that have been ” ?— 
. 90 


to college students. (Longmans, Green & Co., New Yor 


cents.) 


In “ Ellsworth’s Illustrated Lessons and Lectures on Pen- 
manship ” the author has aimed, by beginning with the edu- 
cation of the senses, to have the learner discover and apply the 
principles of the art of representation. Rational pedagogic 
methods adapted to the physiology and psychology ot the 
pupil are employed. The book demonstates the amplitude of 
the subject from an educational standpoint, and the great 
value to the teachers of a full and clear statement and illustra- 
tion of all the commonly received rules and principles ofthe art, 
accessible alike to learner and teacher without the intervention 
of the writing master. It contains nearly three hundred pages 
devoted to the rudiments with model lessons and lectures of 
information and instruction amply illustrated with artistic 
pen work, followed by many chapters on penmanship teach- 
ing, a syllabus and graded course of study amplified under 
each topic for instruction. The explanations are so extended 
that the inquiring teacher may understand the what, the when. 
the how, and the why of every step with ample models and 
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references to both vertical and slant styles as well as ancient 
alphabets, with their relative value and employment in modern 
use. The book also goes into the illustration aud application 
of penmanship principles and proficency in flourishing, letter- 
ing, engrossing, and pen drawing, and gives many facts about 
the art that are valuable and interesting. (The Ellsworth Co,, 
New York, $2.00.) 


“ Eutropi Historia Romana” has been added to the Stu- 
dents’ Series of Latin Classics. It is edited with notes, vo- 
cabulary and theme exercises, by Victor S. Clark, superintend- 
ent of schools, Lake City, Minn. These selections from Eu- 
tropius are intended as an addition to the rather limited 
choice of Latin authors offered younger pupils in American 
schools. The selections cover such portions of the history of 
the republic as it is well to have the pupil familiar with by the 
time he reads Cesar and Cicero. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Boston.) 


“ Position and Action in Singing,” by Edmund J. Myer, is 
a study by a practical man of some of the best means of learn- 
ing to sing. It sets forth the foundation principles of sing- 
ing, and gives instructions as to the development and applica- 
tion of them in the use of the voice. It is diametrically op- 
posed to conscious or voluntary effort in forming, adjusting, 
or controlling the bodily parts during the act of singing. 

The book is the outgrowth of the reaction from the ex- 
treme local-effort systems. The trend of the best thought 
of the day is away from conscious, direct effort; that is, most 
teachers believe that the voice should be allowed to sing 
without compelling it to sing. When motor-power and con- 
trol are balanced the singer feels what is known as “ the third 
power,” which is emotional energy vitalized. The book tells 
how to develop this third power. (Edgar S. Werner, 108 
East 16th street, New York. Cloth, $1.25.) 


The subject of time is such a complex and difficult one that 
comparatively few people ever master it. Still, every intelli- 
gent person ought to be acquainted with it in all its bearings. 
The reason so many are not is probably due to the fact that 
it is hard to find any book treating of it in a simple, yet com- 
prehensive way; hence, there ought to be a wide circulation of 
the excellent little pamphlet of H. T. Clauder, entitled “ What 
Time is it?” It is intended as a manual of instruction in 
teaching and reckoning. It tells how to teach time, explains 
the tables and the calendar, also circular and angular meas- 
urements, and standard time. Many problems are given. 
(Wm. Beverley Harison, New York.) 


“In many respects the most illuminating account of the 
state of affairs in Armenia that has ben given to the public 
since the fearful massacres of the past two years, comes from 
the pens of Prof. and Mrs. J. Rendel Harris. These devoted 
and delightful people are well known in the United States, be- 
cause for some years they lived in Baltimore, where Prof. 
Harris held a chair in the John Hopkins University. They 
have made an arduous journey through the afflicted parts 
of Armenia as the almoners of the relief fund raised by the 
English Society of Friends. From stage to stage in their 
progress through Armenia they wrote letters back to the 
English people who had sent them forth; and these letters, 
simple and unpretentious in form, but most valuable in sub- 
stance, are now gathered into one volume. The immense 
value of the work of American missionaries and educators 
in Asia Minor is constantly noted by Professor and Mrs. 
Harris, and the splendid heroism of our American country- 
men and women through the recent adversities of Armenia 
is glowingly set forth.—“ Review of Reviews.” 
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Publishers’ Desk. 


There is just as much reason why 
school boards should practice wise econ- 
omy as that a business man should look 
sharp after expenditures; yes, more; for 
those who handle other people’s money 
should be even more careful of it than 
of their own. Therefore, the argument 
for the introduction of the Holden Sys- 
tem for Preserving Books always appeals 
strongly to those who believe that “ pub- 
lic office is a public trust.” The system 
consists of Holden’s book covers (un- 
finished leatherette—waterproof for the 
outside); Holden’s self binders, for 
strengthening weakened bindings and 
fastening in loosened leaves; and Hold- 
en’s transparent paper for repairing torn 
leaves. 

In the preparation of courses in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, and music of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
some of the most prominent educators in 
the United States have taken part. These 
include Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Supt. 
C. B. Gilbert, Miss E. J. Todd, Supt. W. 
B. Powell, Prof. E. G. Ward, Mrs. E. E. 
K. Warner, Dr. Larkin Dunton, Profs. 
Farley and Gunnison, C. G. Clark, Pres. 
John W. Cook, Miss N. Cropsey, A. H. 
Walsh, and Supt. J. M. Greenwood. Spe- 
cially valuable for supplementary reading 
are the seven volumes in “The World 
and Its People” series. 

The high quality of the mathematical 
series of Dr. Edward Brooks, supcrin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia schools, is 
attested by hundreds and thousands of 
teachers. This series includes element- 
ary and advanced arithmetics, algebras, 
geometries, and trigonometries,so graded 
as to carry the pupil from the common 
school to the university. These arithme- 
tics ars issued by Christopher Sower Co., 
Philadelphia. Among their other hocks 
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“Common School Liter- 
ature” (a new revision is in preparation) ; 
“ Word-Builders,” for teaching spelling 
by careful grading, comparison, consec- 
utive and logical arrangement, etc.; 

Magill’s Modern French Series, for ob- 
taining a reading knowledge of French, 
and Walsh’s Grammars. 


Parents and teachers, do you want the 
children to waste their time and deprave 
their minds by reading trashy books and 
the sensational daily newspapers? If 
not, give them something that is just as 
attractive and of a higher quality. The 
best writers can make natural science, 
history, biography, literature, and art al- 
most as interesting as a fairy tale. Ap- 
pleton’s Home Reading Books (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) are just the books for the 
home or the school library. 


We all know what Shakespeare says 
about the man “that hath no music in 
his soul,” but often it is not the poor tel- 
low’s fault—it is the fault of his educa- 
tion. If our schools do their duty music 
wiil do a great part in elevating the fu- 
ture generation—in making them better 
citizens. The John Church Co., Cincin- 
nati, New York, and Chicago, have long 
been leaders in the publication of school 
music books. Teachers should examine 
their list, and see what will best suit their 
particular neéds. 


“Let me write the songs of a nation 
and I care not who makes her laws,” 
said one who understood huma. nature 
thoroughly. He knew the great power 
of song. Its value in the education of the 
young is undoubted. In’ taking account 
of the books to use The Knickerbocker 
Series of School Songs, edited by F. E. 
Howard, and issued by Novello, Ewer & 
Co., New York, should not be over- 
looked 
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bles a firm to judge of the ueeds of the 
public in their line; indeed, ‘hey must do 
this or go to the wall. E. Ti. Butler & 
Co. are publishers who have adapted 
their books thoroughly to the needs of 
the schools, pedagogically an! practical- 
ly. Their arithmetics, geographies, phys- 
iclogies, readers, spellers, copy-hooks, 
and other text-books meet the approval 
of the highest authorities. 

Solomon said there was nothing new 
under the sun, but if he had lived in our 
age he never would have made such a 
rash assertion, for the fertility of Yankee 
inventiveness would have astonished the 
wise old king. By the way, have you 
seen one of the most ingenious tovelties 
of the day, the Eagle School Simplex 
pencil? You do not need any knife or 
other instrument to sharpen it, but by 
simply removing the wood with the fin- 
ger nail you obtain the point as long as 
desired. 


Teachers have become enthusiastic in 
praise of the Duntonian Vertical Writ- 
ing System of Thompson, Brown & Co., 
because it leads to the acquirement of an 
absolutely vertical and symmetrical hand- 
writing. The new Literature Series of 
Readers, by Supt. Louis P. Nash, of 
Gardner, Mass., is planned to lead 
toward a knowledge of literature along 
lines indicated by prominent educators. 


Many new school and college books 
are issued by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Among these are “ Problems in Geome- 
try,” designed to meet the new admission 
requirements of Yale; “Differential Equa- 
tions; Longmans’ English Classics,” a 
series designed to meet the uniform en- 
trance requirements in English, now 
adopted by the principal American col- 
leges and universities; “A History of 
Rome;” “ Briefs for Debate on Current 
Political, Economic, and Social Topics:” 
“Graphical Calculus,” 
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What, When.«Where ??? 


PROTECTION to those dependent upon you for support. 
What ? PROVISION FOR OLD AGE SECURED BY SMALL 
PAYMENTS.—THIS IS LIFE INSURANCE. 


NOW.—No time like the present. To-morrow never comes 
When ? to many people. TO ALL OF US there will come a day when 
there will be NO TO-MORROW. 


Insure in a regular old line company that has been established 

lv here QP for nearly half a century. Cash and paid up values indorsed on 
all policies. Protection guaranteed by State law. 

The contracts of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, of Springfield, Mass., meet all tests, Liberality is the 

key-note of the company’s business transactions. For information 

relative to policy contracts, address the home office or any of the 


company’s managers or general agents. 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company_of New York. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World. 





The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New York SHOW THAT The Mutual Life 


Has a Larger Premium Income ($39,000,000) 





More Insurance in Force ($918,000.000) 





A Greater Amount of Assets ($235,000,000) 





A Larger Annual Interest Income ($9,000,000) 





Writes More New Business ($136,000,000) 





And Pays More to Pelicy-holders ($25,000,000 in 1896) 





THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


‘It has paid to Policy-holders since its organization in 1843, - + - ‘ $437,005,195.20 








ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-President. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, ISAAC F. LLoyp, FREDERIC CROMWELL, EMoRY MCCLINTOCK, WILLIAM J. EASTON, 
General Manager. 2nd Vice-President. Treasurer. Actuary. Secretary. 
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Howe’s Every Bird. . Ww. 
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Cleveland’ (3), L. 8. & 
Ward’s Rat. Meth. (6) 8. B. & Co. 
Normal Course (8), 


Patriotic (16), J. B. L. Co. 
Phonetic Reader, an Co. 
Stickney’s (8), nn & Co, 
Hazen’s (5), .B&Co. 
Butler’s (6), o 
Monroe’s (6), - 
New Sertys Primer P.& P. 
Vertica aad 
Riverside aioe Reader 
H. M. & Co. 

Town’s (6), A. &Son 
New Franklin, (5) Sheldon 

rv} “ "Adv. cc) “ 
Pollard’s, . P. House. 


Suanbenenteny’ rey 
Rickoff’s 


Eclectic (6), “e 
McGuffey’s (6), “6 
Morgan’s pes 
Standard (7), ps 
Swinton’s (4), ping 
Klein’s, A.S. B. & Co. 


Shep Ladden’s x S. B. & Co. 
Harper’s Sch. Classics, Harper 
Thompson’s Fairy Tal> & Fable. 


Morse Co. 
Golden Kod Books, U. P. Co. 
Standard ‘oe ~~ 
Drake’s (8 Scribners 
Wright ay,’ - 


Parker & Marvel’s (2), L. S.&S, 
Young Folk’s Lib. (9),S. B. & Co. 
Lovejoy’s Sup, Read, (9), 


+5 wT 
Norton’s (6), . C. H. & Co. 
Riverside Series H. M. & Co. 
Morris’ Hist. Tales, J.B. L. Co. 
Columbian Sel., 

Macmillan’s Seb. Lib. (20) a 


es Nat. Hist. 4X 
Coo B.C 
Herrick’s < 
Hooker’s ” 
Johonnot’s (6), pi 
Monteith’s oe 
Lockwood’s (2), i 
} ee la (3), ee 

re “ 
Bass’ Plant Life D. C. H. & Co. 
Bass’ Animal * - 
Wright's Nature (4), = 


Readers, Historical. 


Gail Hamilton’s A. B.C, 
Johonnot’s (6), = 
Sheperd’s si 
Skinner’s S 
Morris’ (4), J. B. L. Co. 


Macmillan’s, (7) Macm. 
Burton’s Hist. Read., Morse Co. 
voter > L.&8 


Waters’, (2) : 
Blaisdel 's Civil War, o 
Mo - 


Green's - English, 
Readers, Geographical. 
Geographical Reader 


Harper 





A. B.C. 








Johonnot’s “ 
Temperance Physiology. 


Authorized Series (3), A. BLU 
Eclectic (3), se 
Pathfinder (3), te 
King’s (8), ; 
ng’s (5 L 
Picturesque (5) L. £ 
Dunton’s (6), 8. B. & Co 
Spelling. 

at ton’s (2), A. 
Hink es Sah 
Hochuftey? 8 Revised “ 
Metcalf’s “ 
Natural Speller & Word Bk. “ 
Pooler’s “ 
Swinton’s (3), bed 
Hansell’s, U. P. Co 
Buckwalter's (2). Werner 
Meleny & Griffin’s Lovell 
Gilbert's L.S.&8 
Normal (3), 8. B. & Co, 
Monroe’s (4), E. H. B. & Co 


New American(3), 
Morse Speller, 


Seventy Lessons -&kK, 
Sheldon’s, Sheldon 
Patterson’s, e 

Hunt & Gourley’s, a 

Lippincott’s, U.P. Co, 
Westlake’s, E. & Bro, 
Beitzel’s, Cc. 8. Co. 
Spelling, P. T. B. Co, 
Pollard’s. W. P. House. 


Science. 


Mech.— —briggs& Bry an, W. B, Clive 
Hydrostatics 
Sound— Stew art 


Magnetism Electricity 


Bert’s First Steps, 


Bert’s Primer 


Bailey’s—Physical, 


Boyer’s Biology 
Chutes’ t-hysical Laboratory™ 
Snaler’s Geology 


Glazebrook— Mech. 


J.B. L. Co 
Cc. H. & Co. 


Macm. 


Glazebrook— Dynanics . 


Glazebrook—Light 
Glazebrook— Heat 


Geikie—Geology, 
Smith’s Easy Exper. tn Physics 
re) 


Thornton’s Physiog. 
Woodbull’s Object 


88018 


“ 
“ 


Dana’s Mineralogy,J. Wiley Sons 
Webb—En: ineering ” 


Merriman 


Brooks’ Surv.,“ 


Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. Appleton 
Appleton’ s Sch. Physics A. B. 
Ganot’s Natural Philosophy 
Steele’s Popular Physics 


“ 
“ 


Kiddle‘s Physics W. Wood 
Ganot’s ” 

Mead’s - S. B. & Co. 
Gage’s (4) Ginn & Co. 
Davis’ Mental Phil. 8S. B. & Co. 


Robinson’s Moral “ 


Shes less & Phillip‘s Wr T 
il. J.B. L. & Co 
Le Conte's Geology _ Appleton 
Thompson’s Zoology « 
Gillespie Surveying 
Tylor’s Anthropology, 





“ 
“ 


Barker's Physics H.H&Co 
Hall & Bergen 8 Phys. m4 
Kerne’s Plants ed 
Packard's Zoology (3), eo 
Sedgwick s Biology ad 
pone’ . baa A. B.C 
LeCo: Pr 
biftrord’s 8 Ele, wage. T. B. & Co. 
Winchell’s ( Griggs 


ba ysics, (3) E.& 


Dodge’s Ele. 


Carhart & Chute’s 


Nature’s By-ways, 
The Student’s Lyall 


tee Ph Harper 
ys., 


Allyn & Bacon 


Morse Co 
Harper 
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THE GENUINE 





WHERE ~ rade SOAP IS MADE 








FIVE MILLION LADIES 


TOIDET SOAP 


1S THE BEST SOAP IN THE WORLD FOR THE 


COMPLEXION, TOILET AND BATH. aa 


is A TONIC FOR THE SKIN GIVING IT 























' OUR WORKS — GOSHEN, 
FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 


INO. 


LIFE, HEALTH AND BEAUTY.. 


S EXCELS ALL HIGH P PRICED “TOILET "SOAPS, BUT 
IS SOLD EVERYWHERE AT POPULAR PRICES. 


NOTE STYLE OF 
PACKAG 








If you cant get it send (Octs. For Full Sized Sample. 
| SEE THAT OUR NAME JS ON EACH PACKAGE & BAR. 





Cosmo BuTTERMILK Soap Co. 
CH ICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Strawbridge & Clothier | 


Strawbridge & Clothier 








LYONS PRINTED SILKS—extra quality, 
with neat, stylish white figures on navy and black 
grounds, ond thee, pink, lilac and old rose print- 
ings on black ground. A former 50-cent per yard 31c 
grade, at : - ° : ° 

JAPANESE SILKS—in the new Roman 
stripes, six exquisite combinations of colors, very 4 
stylish, at - - - - - 

BLACK JAPANESE SILKS—Lyons 
dyed, full yard wide. The best value we have 50c 
ever offered at - - . . 

PRINTED JAPANESE SILK — new, 
desirable styles on navy and black grounds, 31 55¢ 
inches wide. Reduced from 85 cents per yard to 

COLORED TAFFETAS—red, cardinal, 
flame, lavender, lilac, ‘apple green, violet, etc., 75c¢ 
all the scarce colorings included, at - 

BLACK FIGURED INDIAS—24 inches 75c¢ 
wide, a very superior quality, all new designs, at 

SATIN paces DES.—22 inches —_ not 
to be found elsewhere. Reduced from $1.50) 
per yard to - - - - - $1 .00 


RICH AND BEAUTIFUL SILKS 


What makes more charming Summer dresses and waists than exquisite 


silks? Surely, nowhere can milady 
ments than at our counters. 


find choicer or more varied assort- 


The newest weaves are sent to us as soon 


as they leave the loom. Our position being in the very forefront of silk-- 
selling, manufacturers and importers are naturally anxious to have us for 


customers. 
you. 

BLACK SATIN a ae 00 | 
wide. Reduced from $1.50 per yardto - ° | 


LYONS SILK NOVELTIES—the richest 
imported. They have been selling at prices 
ranging from $2.50 to $5.00 

re- 


per yard, but all are now . $1 25 & $1 50 


duced to - . 


COTTON WASH FABRICS 


From the many dainty styles we bring these 
to your attention because they are pretty and 
very low priced. 





SWISS AND ROSEMARY ORGANDY 
| LAWNS-—fine sheer cloths in handsome de- 6 c 
| Signs. Worth 1ocents per yard at - } 


CORDED LAWNS —a very popular fabric 
this season, choice styles and combinations of 
colorings. Have been sold for 124g cents per 8c 
yard, at - - - - - 
EMBROIDERED LACE ORGANDY— 
lace embroidered stripes, in Nile green, light 
blue, lavender, yellow, white and black grounds, 
in beautiful designs. Regular price this season, 1 2 Wy 
20 cents per yard, at - - - 2 


BATIST E—30 inches wide, a very handsome 








line, in great variety, a very popular fabric this 
season, at - - - - © 12 kc 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





The prices they invariably make to us mean a big saving to 
Here are some particularly pleasing weaves and prices: - 


LAPPET LAWNS — in the latest styles and 
colorings, from the best makers, polka dots, rose 
buds, etc., on blue, pink, green, navy, black and 15¢ 
white grounds, at - - - - 
DENTELLE MOUSSELINE—a beauti- 
ful imported cloth, new weave, with exquisite 
floral and conventional figures. Has been 33 25¢ 
cents per yard, at - - - - 
SILK STRIPE TISSUE—a dainty, silk 
striped, sheer linen, the stripes are in white, red, 75c 
blue, green, yellow and lavender, very dainty, at %- 


WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS 


Some exquisite new styles at little prices. 


SHIRT WAISTS—of Lawn and Percale, 
detachable laundered white or self color collar, 
yoke back, no raw seams, all neatly bound, in 
pink, blue, red, black, green, lavender and linen 39c 
effects. Actual value, 60 cents; our price, 

SHIRT WAISTS—over 100 distinct styles 
and colorings, in Percale, Lawn and Dimity, de- 
tachable a. laundered or turn-back soft cuffs, 
very full back and front, beautiful colorings and 
effects in stripes and figures, all the newest 50c 
shades. Actual value, 85 cents; our price, 

SHIRT WAISTS— in fine Sheer Lawn, Dim- 
ity, light-weight Percale and choice open-work 
effects, with detachable linen or self color collar, 
soft turn-over or laundered cuffs, a large and 
varied assortment of dots, figures, and stripes, $1 00 

e ° . 


at - - © - 


FILLED 


.....-Philadelphia 





A Patient’s Strength * #* 


MEDICINE DOES NOT ALWAYS SUSTAIN IT. 








New Blood [lust Be lade. 































| Food, Food, Food, is What is Required 
But in Concentrated Form. 


Brains! was the reply a prominent painter once 
made when asked with what he mixed his colors. 

Brains! would be the reply of any modern 
physician if asked what he gave to effect his mar- 
velous cures. There would be as much truth as 
terseness in the answer. 

The same remedy is not always given for the 
same disease, in these times. Circumstances, the 
age of the patient, and surrounding conditions gen- 
erally, are considered. 

The first thing our advanced doctor attends to 
is the strength of the patient. That must be main- 
tained at all hazards. Medicine can no more be 
carried to a diseased part, when the blood hardly 


circulates on account of weakness, than a boat can 


be sailed on a river whose channel has run dry. 





THE BOVININE 


LONDON, PARIS, CHRISTIANIA. 





New flesh tissue must be built. New strength 
must be found; and all this with the least exertion 
on the part of the patient. 


In such emergencies, beef tea, beef extracts, 
jellies, and other so-called invalid foods have been 
given, but they were not satisfactory. Too much 
of the life-sustaining qualities had passed off in the 
cooking. 

Such facts as these led to the discovery of 
Bovinine—the greatest and most concentrated Beef 
Juice ever produced. It is used and commended 
by physicians the world over. In thousands of 
cases has it fanned the smouldering embers of life 
again into a blaze, and arrested the progress of 
some wasting disease. 


For infants, the aged, convalescents, the over- 
worked, or sick, it is a boon beyond price. No 
family can afford to omit Bovinine from their 
medicine chest. Though it is not a medicine, it is a 
preventive of those ills for which medicine is given. 





COMPANY, 


495 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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. | Publishers’ Notes. 


Teachers who are looking for high 
school and college text-books will find 
every department represented in the list 
of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. As for 
books for the lower grades of schools, 
they have somewhat the very best. Prom- 
inent among these is “ The Rational Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing,” “ The Heart of 
Oak Books,” a series of supplementary 
readers of extraordinary merit compiled 
by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Wright’s 
“Nature Readers,” Dole’s “ American 
Citizen,’ “The Walsh Arithmetics,” 
Thompson’s “ System of Drawing,” etc. 
Th: firm will issue many new books be- 
fore October. Send for the bulletin. 


After the principles of a subject are 
understood it is practice in applying 
them that fixes them in the mind. 
Hence the high value of such supple- 
mentary helps as are issued by Scran- 
tom Wetmore Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
These include Townsend’s “ 2500 Quest- 
ions in Geography,” “ Series of Arith- 
matical Examples and Problems,” and 
Exercises in Grammatical Analysis, 
Synthesis and Syntax”; Allen’s “ Topi- 
cal Studies in American History,” Gil- 
more’s “School Speakers” (primary, 
intermediate, and academic), etc. “ The 
Teachers’ Practical Pocket Record,” ad- 
apted for all grades of schools, is a great 
time saver; “The Duplex Pencil Com- 
pass” is a cheap and handy article for 
classes in drawing. 


Persons who have charge of the selec- 
tion of books for schools and school 
libraries should not do so without having 
before them the list of T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. We cannot mention all. Promin- 
en: among them, however, are the New 
Astor Library of Standard Literature, 
specially adapted for school libraries 
and supplementary reading; Crowell’s 
Poets, Astor and Students’ editions; 
Crowell’s Standard Library, of the best 
works in fiction, history, biography, and 
poetry; Handy Volume Classics in Prose 
and Poetry; The Little Arthur’s Histories 
(England, France, Rome); Children’s 
Favorite Classics; The Faience Library, 
literary gems carefully edit: d and printed; 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous Books, 
etc. The above is a list that ought to 
furnish the most fastidious with satisfac- 
tory reading. 


To teach young pupils the princi- 
ples of physical science through ob- 
servation is the object of 
“First Lessons in Physical Science,” 
by Dr. Avery and Prof. Sinnott, of 
the Bridgewater normal school. An- 
other book on a similar plan 
for pupils somewhat more _ ad- 
advanced is “ Elementary Physics,” by 
Dr. Avery, and a still higher one by him 
is “School Physics.” These high class 
science books are issued by Sheldon & 
Co., who also issue Scudder’s “ History 
of the United States,” “ Outfines of 
Literature,” and other books. Have you 
seen Sheldon’s “ New Systems of Verti- 
cal and Slant Writing,” embracing. the 
methods of teaching, leading to speed 
and correct form as used by experts in 
our business colleges ? 


If the child does not grow enthusjas- 
tic over his studies it will not be the 
fault of the publishers, for many of the 
books furnished the schools are well- 
nigh perfect so far as matter, typo- 
graphical appearance, and _ illustrations 
are concerned. In this class may be 
placed “ Nature’s Byways,” issued by 
the Morse Co., New York, also Thomp- 
son’s “ Fairy Tale and Fable.” [Indeed 
a conscientious attempt to meet present 
conditions and needs has made the publi- 


cations of this firm eminently helpful. 
and practical Among them may be 
mentioned Alma Holman Burton’s “His- 
torical Reader,” Dr. Charles W. Dean’s 
“ Phonetic Reader,’ Dr. Smith’s “ Stan- 
dard School Physiology, Hygiene, and 
Anatomy,” “ New Century Development 
Maps,” “ Easy Experiments in Physics,” 
“ New Century Copy Books,” “ Standard 
School Algebra,” and the “ Morse Spel- 
ler.” 


The Riverside Literature Series has 
grown to be a synonym for the best of 
literature, thanks to the careful selection 
and able editing of the books it contains. 
If one wanted to become acquainted with 
the best writings he could scarcely do 
better than to read these one hundred 
books through seriatim. Besides there 
is the Riverside School Library, fifty vol- 
umes of substantially bound books; the 
Modern Classics, thirty-four volumes; 
and the Students’ Series of Standard 
Poetry. If one likes biography there is 
the American Statesmen Series, the 
American Commonwealth Series, and the 
American Men of Letters Series. The 
most noted men of letters of the day have 
contributed to these series, which should 
not be neglected when making up the 
school library. Indeed Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., the publishers. had most of 
them prepared with snecial reference to 
the needs of the schools. 


No kindergartner can afford to be 
without the “ Paradise of Childhood: 
Quarter Century Editien,” which is pub- 
lished in handsome shape by Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. It con- 
tains the comprehensive life of Froebel, 
by Henry W. Blake; also editorial notes 
on the gifts and occupations, by Milton 
Bradley. In this new edition of this 
kindergarten classic much new matter 
is so attractively presented that the book 
is made much more valuable than ever 
before. While writing for the book 
ask for the catalogue of kindergarten 
material and school aids. 


The question of proper and lucrative 
employment for the blind is one of in- 
terest to many of us and in this connec- 
tion we note that the New York Institu- 
tion has recently purchased an outfit of 
tools and accessories, preparatory to in- 
struction in piano tuning. Naturally 
those having in charge the instruction 
and education of the blind are best able 
to judge of their abilities and possibili- 
ties, yet even to a casual observer, piano 
tuning seems to possess for them more 
than ordinary advantages as a means of 
livelihood. It is a clean, wholesome busi- 
ness, not confined to either sex; is car- 
ried on principally in the homes, where 
most tolerance and sympathy are natur- 
ally found; and the principal require- 
ment for skill in the art lies in a quick 
distinction of the different sounds, an 
ability usually given the blind. Brought 
above the novice and studied as an art, 
it can be made a pleasant and lucrative 
business, and in fact there is a demand 
for those thoroughly educated to proper- 
ly re-tone and re-adjust these delicate in- 
struments. The Georgia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Michigan Institutions 
already have similar successful denart- 
ments, and we see no reason why it 
should not be adopted as an optional 
course in all such institutions through- 
out the country. The tools above men- 
tioned may be obtained of Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., 200 Bowery. N. Y.. 
also wood carving, clay modeling, and 
other tools. 


In order to keep the mind bright and 
active it is necessary to give it proper 
food. We would call the attention of 
those who sincerely desire to improve 


to the high class historical and literary 
works of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. Among these books are Prof, 
Willis Boughton’s “ History of Ancient 
Peoples,” Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s “His- 
tory of American Literature During the 
Colonial Time” and “ The Literary His- 
tory of the American Revolution,” Prof, 
Chas. F. Richardson’s “ American Liter- 
ature, 1607-1885,” Henry Hardwicke’s 
“History of Oratory and Orators,” ‘and 
Prof. Chas. M. Andrews’ “ Historical 
Development of Modern Europe.” Then 
there are the unrivaled series of books, 
Heroes of the Nations, and the Storv of 
the Nations, that are too well known to 
need further comment. Another set of 
books is “ American Orations” in four 
series (a series in each volume). These 
give orations by topics, as constitutional 
government, democracy, slavery, seces- 
sion, etc. By reading the speeches (as 
here given) of those representing differ- 
ent shades of sentiment, one can become 
better acquainted with the ideas that have 
moulded our institutions than in any 
other way. 


It is hardly necessary to say anything 
further in praise of “ Chambers’ Ency- 
clopedia,” the 1897 edition of which has 
been issued by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. It consists of ten large 
octavo volumes, containing over- 30,000 
articles, about one hundred double-page 
colored maps and charts, two hundred 
and fifty full-page engravings, and 3,500 
other illustrations. This magnificent 
work may be secured by a cash payment 
of one dollar. It will pay to write to 
the firm for complete information as to 
terms. The Lippincotts have also several 
works of Charles Morris, the well-known 
historical writer. One of these is “A 
Topical History of the United States,” 
for advanced grades. Then there is his 
delightful series of historical tales for 
supplementary reading, including Amer- 
ica, England, France, Germany, Greece, 
and Rome. Paul Bert’s books present 
elementary science in a delightful way. 


The many good points in the books 
of the Practical Text-Book Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on arithmetic, spelling, En- 
glish, letter-writing, book-keeping, short- 
hand, type-writing, commercial law have 
met the approval of teachers in public 
and private schools. They also issue a 
fine pocket dictionary. The illustrated 
catalogue, which will be sent free, des- 
cribes them fully. 


It is said that childhood is the time 
to learn foreign languages, because of the 
strong memory and power of obser- 
vation of children, and the flexibility at 
that period of life of the vocal ‘organs. 
This fact is being taken advantage of ex- 
tensively, if we can judge by the long list 
of French and German books for chil- 
dren, issued by William R. Jenkins, New 
York, These include Paul Bercy’s “First 
Steps in French” and a first and second 
children’s book, a conversation book, by 
Charles Du Croquet, French songs for 
American children, and a “ Table Gome” 
to familiarize children with the names of 
everything that is placed on a dining- 
room table: also two books for little be- 
ginners in the study of German. 


The books on shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, civil government, political econo- 
my, correspondence, grammar, and spell- 
ing of Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. 
Y., and Chicago, IIl., were written with a 
view to producing the best results with 
the least amount of labor on the part of 
the teacher. How this is done is ex- 
plained in the specimen pages and the 
catalogue. These books are used in hun- 
dreds of schools and give satisfaction. 
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Dyspepsia ana 
Indigestion...... 


‘THERE are times when the 

brain draws so upon our vi- 
tality that we cannot digest our 
food, we can get no strength 
from what we eat. If we let 
this goon, we sow the seeds 
of weakness which will blos- 
som in disease. Read this 
letter about 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “‘Best’”’ Tonic. 


If you are a brain worker, 
a woman with household wor- 
ries and cares, or if you need 
physical strength to fight the 
battles of life, 


act at once. 
rrr) | ) ttre 


“[ cannot be too grateful for the 
immense improvement PABST MALT 
EXTRACT, the “Best’’ Tonic, has 
made in my system. Two years ago 
I was a dyspeptic wreck of fifty, but 
PapBstT MALT ExtTRAcT, The “Best” 
‘Tronic, has changed all that. It has 
not only cured my dyspepsia, but it 
has braced my nerves and cured me 
completely or insomnia. I-consider 
that it has saved my life. It has 
changed a nervous, broken down 
wreck of fifty-two to a strong, fresh 
young man of forty. When my 
daughter was recovering from ty- 
phoid fever, she gained nearly a 
pound a day for three weeks, solely 
by the liberal use of your decidedly 
“Best’’ Tonic. 

Joun D. Homer, Haywards, Cal 


THE FI 


INAUGURATION 





REACHED 
AMERICA 


BINNER CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY. 


Painter's Introduction to American Literature. 


From the high reputation of the author much will naturally be expected of this new 
we. os publishers believe, however, that the largest anticipations will be fully 
realize 

Prof. Painter’s grasp of the philosophy of literature is remarkable. His abili 
present the subject as a whole in a way easily to be understood by immature pupils is 
unique. He discerns with remarkable clearness the relation of race, epoch, and 
environment to literature and plainly sets it forth. 


Price, with Annotated Selections, pp. 497, $1.25. Price, without Annotated 
—- pp. 276, ” 00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
D; ppr#|@ 








7 PRACTICAL WA 


MLA At 


Fe 
The best books on the subjects of Arithmetic, Spelling, English, Letter- 
Writing, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial Law, and 
best Pocket Dictionary, for Public or Private Schools, are published by 


THE PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK CO., 


u Illustrated catalogue a _ CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
BICYCLES CAMERAS 


AND AND 


BOOKS. BOOKS. 


We want School Books. You want a Camera or a Bicycle, and you may 
have more School Books (either new or used) than money. 
School Books in payment for either a Camera or a Bicycle, in whole or in 
part. Write for further information. 


The Del Prado Bicycle, $50. The Vive Camera $5. to $15. 











©OEO©OMOOOO@E 
© We buy o 
"\@ school-books 


And we send /ree to any applicant our 

“Books Wanted"’ Catalogue of over 2,000 

school-books, with the prices at whic h 
o~ 
© 


we accept second-hand as well as new 
books, 
For all marketable school-books, or if \ 
desired, we credit consignments on ac- 

VS count, to be paid by us in other school- 

© books from time to time as needed. 

4 HINDS & NOBLE 
58 4 Cooper Institute New York City / 
S sin Mention this ad. 

A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 

Prof. Boumer, Principal of Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege, one of the largest institutions of the kind in the 
West, writes as follows: “ Your book gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other! have ever had in my English 
department. The faculty of Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege by yy -y 4 pronounce the book the best pub- 


lished fur use in business schools and colleges.” 
He is using several hundred copies of 


SMITHDEAL’S GRAMMAR, SPELLER AND 
LETTER-WRITER, 


the aes shipment of fifty being forwarded in Decem- 
er, "96. 


GOOD NEWS FRO/ HARRISBURG. 


Prof. P. B. Gipson, Sogmenty Principal of Business 
De artment of Harrisburg igh School, writes as 
follows: “I have carefully examined and thoroughly 
tested the book in our classes here for the last six 
months, and find in it everything to commend and 
nothing to condemn. I unhesitatin Ay yronounce it 
the most valuable work of its kind usiness Col- 
lege use that has ever come under my  cheerverion. 
have never used another book from which I received 
as good results as I do from yours, —e I have 
been in the ‘ harness’ for over nine yea! 

SMITHDEAL’S GRAMMAR, SPELLER "AND LETTER- 
WRITER Is the best text-book of the kind ever pub- 
lished for High Schools, Business Colleges, and Ad- 
vanced Students. Retail price, 75 cts.; introductory, 
60 cts. Will be sent teachers on receipt of introduc- 
ye Antes price, and your money back if you want it. 





We will take | x4 


B. F. Johnson Publishing C0., 


3 & 5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 





Both thoroughly reliable, honestly made, fairly priced and fully guaranteed by 


Cc. TM. BARNES COPIPANY, 106 to 112 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Bus, Est. 1874. INC. 1894. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








E supply all the Publishers’ School Books and 
Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


RIK PRK 


tt 


PRK 


Wholesale Books, 


5 and 7 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 





GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and So 


. Pte ees oy from type set plates on good paper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 
. 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
me per, eereetirely and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid 50 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
rs of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO .S. PERRY & CO., 


nerawerers School Supplies. 


Whitcomb School Furniture and Settees, 








Ano Perrr’s Stare BLACKBoOARDS. 





No. 73 Fulton Street, 


BOSTON. 


School Room Decorations 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 25? “S0sfon “** 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any oq ae Books, Standard 
Book ovels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imrortations prom ly made 


ZOOLOGY. 


300 SPECIMENS FOR $25.00 
Designed Especially for Class Work, 
N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on application. 














a 
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GRADUATION PRESENTS. 


The gradustion exercises of hundreds of colleges and thousands of high schools wil! shortly eccur all over 
this great land of ours. What to give the “sweet girl graduate,” and also her brother, is a question easily 
solved in one visit to our store or by a glance through our big catalogue. We make a specialty of 

CLASS RINGS, CLASS PINS, CLASS BADCES, 
sOmOC, AnD COLLEGE PINS, BADGES, FRATERNITY AND SOCIETY PINS, of every pattern: in stock 
or -~ ate > er. That boy going forth from school or college will treasure such mementoes of school days 
all his life. So will that girl Nothing is more appropriate for a gradaation present. We have a complete 


line of this kind of jewelry. Send for our catalogue of class pins and rings. Or better, come to the 
store. We can make any design to order when desired. ° a a a 


SOLID COLD CLASS RINCS. 
Among our selections of 
class rings we show a num- 


ber of band rings, with 
fancy engraved top, in 


tration, at - $2.00 


Aoother very pretty 
style has fancy engraved 
raised letters, as shown in 


the illustra- 
tion, Price, $ ] ° 50 
Send for catalogue, free. 


Same with fine Pearls or Turquoise, 3.50. | Open Evenings Till 7 o’clock. 
Same, Plain without Stones, 1.75. Saturday Evenings Till 10 o’clock. 


pspBBBBBIII ICSC CECE EE 


of the Fige.”” a a a 
Best Value Writing Machine. 





Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers, 
3rd Ave. cor. 58th St., N. Y. 















3333 


A\ 
A\ 


First in Improvements, Honest 
Gonstruction and all High-grade 
Typewriter Essentials. ~ + ¥ 


3 


ART BOOKLET FREE. 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Go., syracuse, n.v., us. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


HEN you want anything in the line of School 


233: 











Supplies 1 want you to write me—or if you can 
call on me—when you call you will see my samples— 
when you write I will send them. Practice paper, 
Pads, Composition Books a specialty. 


3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 





JAMES B. WILSON, 
FOR OFFICE AND SCHOOL 


H EADQUARTERS.... SUPPLIES. 


NEW STORE! NEW GOODS! LOW PRICES! Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), N. ¥. 


J . 1. OLCOTT, Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 
Order now for August Shipment. - - - 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














A large number of positions for September have come to Kelloggs’ 
Teachers anted Bureau, and excellent teachers must be recommended. There is no | 


room to name them. The rarticular need is college men for prin- 


cipals at $2,000 and $1,000. A number of college women for places at $500 and $600. This Bureau established | 


eight years ago has filled places in thirty states at 64,000 down. Busivess is empty 4 and steadily increasing. 
Correspondence desired with capable. earnest, eo a teachers. Write fully. Form and manual for 
stamp. . 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St. NEW YURa. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our pe nes containing normal schoo) 
apparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
6 cents for postage. 


ESTABLISHED 1865I., 


FIMER & AMEND, 





205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical oa 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
in; 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 




























| The 1830-1897 


“American Writing Machine Company’ s 
record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 
purchaser of the 


Caligraph 
Typewriter 


No. 2 Model 


72 characters 


\ ’ 





' =_ a , 
= 
* “awe eer ee eee 


$95.00, 








Requests for information will receive 


immediate-attention. 


General Offices, 237 Broadway, New York. 








NEW 
PENS. 
For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


* You will like them. 


Works: 
Oamden, N. 






? 





oe hemool 


No. 570 edie Pome. 
Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., onto” 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 571 Coarse Poipts. 


w an 
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Zuchtmann’s Public School Music Course. 


American 
mere WEA Sic 


teacher should 


investigate this new course. Sy vste rm 
eS 


UNLIKE ALL OTHER SYSTEMS AND VASTLY SUPERIOR. 


Be it has rational, graded breathing exercises for lung development; keeps 
cause strictly within the range of the child’s voice and develops it naturally; it 
is the voice-building system ; it teaches proper vocalization, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
and makes Good Readers as well as singers; it does for the Primary what no other course 
attempts. Endorsed by all progressive educators and musicians. 
U in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Albany, Schenectady, Hartford, New London, Lowell, 
sed Holyoke, Manchester, Marlboro, Clinton, Greenfield, Dalton, Maynard, and hun- 
dreds of other places, with wonderful success. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


under the direction of Prof. Frederick Zuchtmann will be held at Cottage City, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill. All teachers of school music should study with this eminent educator and 
musician. 

For complete Faculty, excursion rates, etc., address 


King=Richardson Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. 


(a Facsimile charts 
sent 
on application. 
Every trial 


means an 
adoption. 





THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Twentieth Annual Session. Beginning July 12, 1897. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three Weeks.—28 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
18 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.—Four and Five Weeks,—24 Instructors. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color, 
new, large AUDITORIUM. 
ENTIRELY NEW PLAN OF MANAGEMENT FOR CAFE, 


The attendance last year was over 700, from 4o states and countries, making this by far the Larcrsr 
Summer Scnoor for teachers in the United Srates. 


Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc, 


W. A, MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. A, W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 


Zwenty-Nine Courses in Mathematics, A Delightful Suburban Locality in 
Science, History, Languages, and Pedagogy NEW YORK CITY. 


For Announcement, address Chas, B., Bliss, University Heights, New York City. 


New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, ‘LL.D., 


Chancellor. 








A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Scholarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For catalogue address the Dean, 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, WN. Y. CITY. 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D., - PResipEnt. 





Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 





Correspondence=Studyp. 


The University of Chicago 


offers instruction by correspondence in many de- 
artments, including Pedagogy, Literature, 
Mathematics, Languages, History, etc. 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly 
by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses completed by examination at The Univer- 
sity, and thus the time of required residence may be 
shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Cor- 
respondence-Study Dept., Cuicaco. 





--CIVIL.. 
ENGINEERING 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 
The International 

Correspondence Schools, 


Mechanieal Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Arehiteetaral Drawing 
Plumbing & Meating 





National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. = Thirteenth. Annual Session. 


irculars free to all applicants. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 
THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Francis W, Parker, Principal. CHICAGO, ILL. Wiveur S. Jackman, Manager. 


Thirteen departments, Model school for observation free to all regular students, A systematic presen- 
tation of The Theory of Concentration, by members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
Normal School, A School devoted wholly to Professional Work. Regular tuition, any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, $12.co. Additional courses, $3.00 each, Course in Sloyd. $t.00. For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J, Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chicago, Ill. For descriptive circular 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O.Chicago, III. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
(WORCESTER, MASS.) 
Summer School---July 19-31. 
PSYCHOLOGY, BIOLOGY, PEDAGOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Dr. G. STANLEY HALL and six other instructors give daily lectures or demonstratiens. 
Over 100 hours of co-ordinated werk. Adapted to teachers of all grades. 
Nature Study a leading feature, For circulars, address Louis N. Witson, Clerk. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Elocution, Expression, Physical Culture. - 572%” 


Circulars, 











Genevieve Stebbins. F. T. Southwick, 


« Carnegie Hall, New York. 


English B Bex 1050Seranton, Pa. 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, ** Summer 
Homes,”’ It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and 
Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. In New York: 
No, 2 Battery Place, «13, 165, 171, 37%, 944, 14323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 25: Colum- 
bus Av., 134 Rast rasth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In 
Brooklyn: No. 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broad- 
way, 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and ** Eagle” 
Office. 

“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Photographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. JJ CI A ERSON, General Passenger 
Agent, 56 Beaver St., New York. ° 

at canvassing or agency 


Wanted iss ass 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

teaching for permanent and paying work, 
Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal, 

6x East oth Street, New York. 











Live teachers successful 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN (884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Eastern Brancu : 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burrao, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 
os Wabash —yM Chica qu, 107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, nsas 

25 King St., West Toronto, Can. “ Bld’ 5 i Cole. ” 

“420 Ganbere yia'y, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 Stimson ., Los Angeles, Cal 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, Mass. 
7 Fifth Ave., New York City, N 
122 Twelfth St., Washington, D. er 





FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER W111 kh 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of NE. °° °“Sosrox. 


BOSTON. 
F, B,. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions Send /for circulars, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Favorably known to Superintendents and Schoo! Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars. Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept. 7), Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one yan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to employers for recom- 
mending teachers. 

Southern Teachers’ Bureau | Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., 
S. W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky.{ President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. 


DO NOT DELAY 


September position write fully about yourself, 


Assists 








§ Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
) 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
One fee registers in both offices 





2) a 








For a good $ 
enclosing testimonials and photograph. Our list of teachers 
is getting smaller and positions you might have will come 


1897. 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


No. 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


in before September 1, 


H. S. Kellogg, Manager. 


During N. E. A. at Exposition Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Protessors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or "address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of schoo! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


New Yorx Ciry. 





150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., 


: ’ H OF 
Union Teachers’ Agencies anerica. 
Rev. L. D. Bass, D.D., Manager, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada ; 
New York N. » &, ; Washington, D.C; 
Cal.; Chicago, Tit.; St. Louis, Mo., 


There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 





New Orleans, La.; 
; san Francisco, 
‘and Denver, Col. 


Address all applications to 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Saltsburg,Pa. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S, 
Established 1855. 





3 EAstT 14TH Srrest, N, Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


WANTE South and West at $300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


Tenn, 
Facilitiesin Middle and 
Western States yunequa al- 
ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommend, a, 4 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 





Wanted for good posi 
tions ‘nall parts of E Ss. 












SCHOOL 








IT IS WISE 


FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 
teach it. It ip fast 


SHORTHAND +2332 


ing feature in all educationa! institutions 
ISAAC PITMAN’S system adoped by and spagee 
in Public Schools of New York City. “Isaa 
Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self- Instructor.” 
250 pp., $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules for Writing. Free te teachers. Mention 
Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union &q., N. Y. 





AND SCHOOL § scrrerwennoRn & 00. 
SUPPLIES 3 “gig 


Send for Catalogue. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new] ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 





for teachers is now ready and will be sent| volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much /|the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac-| ished on receipt of price. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





or will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNALn when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N. W. cor. 2oth St., New York. 
1 CENTS brings you on probation 10 weeks 
the only CURRENT EVENTS paper worthy of the 
name. Fresh every week from the Nation’s Capital, 
laden with the gist of the world’s news, all made clean, 
clear, condensed, classified, non-partisan, entertain- 
ing and reliable. As a progre’ ssive teacher you must 
= up with the world’s progress. The PAJ#H- 
FINDER is your best and cheapest meqme Try it 
and then decide whether you CAN FFORD to miss 
acopy. $1.00ayear. Ask INSTITUTE cous for sample. 
Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


ONLY 25 CENTS! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and get one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for asc. Nochange made inthe picture 
you send. Your Photo returned with miniatures, 
postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiviog. 


Send for sample tree. W.T. TEMPLE & CO., 
P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 








VW ANTED—Teachers to sell roses, shrubs, and trees 
during summer. No delivery. Good (weekly) 
wages. Perry Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y 








































PUBLISHERS 
AND MW’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


DIRECTORY. 


ive below a most complete list of publishers of school books and firms who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will be a great convenience 
ao asing. Corrections are made each month In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get Cpecial attention by mentioning THE ScHooy, 
RNAL every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional aivertisers in THE JouRNAL. and are specially commended as reliable firms, 


School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, | 

Atiar ta, Portland, Or., 
Appleton & o., D., . Y¥. & Chi. 
Armstrong & Son, A. C, "ae York 
Baker & Taylor Co., = 
Barnes & Co., A. 8 
Harison, Wm. B. 
Harper & Brothers, 
Holt & Co., Henry, 
Jenkins, W. R. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Lovell & Co., A. 
Macmillan &CO., N. Y., and Chi. 
Maynard. Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., - 
Mutual Book C ompany, 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Sheldon & Co., 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P., 
Univ ersity Publishin g Co., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
The John Church € o., 
Cincinnatti, O. 

New York 


Van Nostrand, D. 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. 
Wood & Co., Wm., 
Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston Schoo! Supply Co., 
Bradlee Whidden, 
Educational! Pub. CO., 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. ” 
Houghton, Mifflin & sal * oe 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N, Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi 

Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston | 
Ware, Wm. & Co., 
Sadlier & Co., W. B. Balto. Md. 
Fl Chicago 


o 


Bosto 


“ 


Dp, i a 

Powers, 0. M 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Scott, Forsman & Co,, 
Western Pub. House, 
Werner School Book Co., 

Chicago, N. Y , Boston, Phila. 
Myers, R. L. & Co. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pidnedes E. H. & Co., Philadelphia 


“ 
ry 


ros., 
Mikey De ets Co.. J. B. 


Potter & Co.” Son. E. 
Sower Co., Christopher 
Jo nm, B. F. Co., _eneene, Va. 
Williams 


er: 
N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co. 
Cleveland, oO. 
Irish, Frank 


Columbus, O. 

C. A. Nichola 4 &'Co. 
Springfield, Mass, 

Milton Bradley Co. 


Iusic Publishers. 


Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N.Y. 
ovello, Ewer & Co. New York 
ohn Church Co, 

a New York, Chicago 

8. W. Straub, Chicago 

King, Richardson & Co., " 


Book Covers 


Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., Boston 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., “ 
Perry, Geo. 8. as 
Hudson School Furniture Co. ne 
Athens, O. 
Union School Furniture Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kane & Co., gy Racine, Wis. 
Rewles, E. Ww. Chicago 
U. 8. School yeveteure Co, “ 
Galpen, R. H., New York City 
Randolph MeN utt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. C 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. y wd “aay eland, 0. 
Favorite Desk Seat. Co. 
Ohio Rake Co., * Day ton, O. 
G.R. Seating Co.,Grand Rap’ ds,Mch. 
Haney Sch. Fur. Co. 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Stafford, E. H. Co. Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co., 
8 ringfield, Ii. 
.N. J. Sch. Fur. Co. renton, N. J. 
“Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
bee Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co.,Minneap., Min 
Burl, Sch. Fur. Co. Burlington, la. 


iy 
“ 


| School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Ch 


em. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
| Hall, Thos & Sons, 
| Hammett, J. L. Co. 


Boston 
A 


| Knots, L E. App. Co., 


Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 
Thompson, A. T. & Co.. 
Ziegler Electric Co., 


McIntosh Battery Co., 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 
Robbins A. L, Co., 
Sargent &Co.. E H. ™ 
U. 8. School Furniture Coe., * 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 
Lohmann Telese pe Co. 

Greeny ille, 0. 


Beseler, Charles 

Eimer & Amend, 

Colt & Co., J. B. 

Keuffel & Esser, 

McAllister & Co., 

Richards & Co., 

Gundlach Opt. Co., Roce hester, 

| Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estab., 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 

Milligan, C. T. 

Queen & Co., 

Kau. Wm. H., 

Williams, Brown & Ear), 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry Heil Chem. Co., 


N.Y. 
Phila. 


Ty 


“ 


Weston Elec. Inst. Co., 
Newark, ode 


Clev - hy oO. 





| Warner & Swasey, 


School Supplies 


See also Blackbeoards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
School Bianks, Kindergarten Mater- 
ial, etc. 

Boston School Supply Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
Acme School Supply Co., 
Barnes, C. M. Co., 
Caxton Co., The 
Central School Supply House, 
Educational Aid Association, 
Flanagan, A. 
Olmsted, W. L. 
Rowles, E. W. ‘= 
Standard School Fur. Co. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 

Chicago, Til. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co. 


Hol yoke, Mass. 

Bell, W. L. & Co., ansas City 
Choate, W. F. Co., ae. 
Twin City 8.8.Co.,Minneapolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central School Supply House.“ 
Harison, W. Bev., = 
Olcott, J. M., 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, 
Schermerhorn & ¢éo., 
Mc Clees & Co., Phila. Pa. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. vd bad 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 

Youngstown, O. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
American Spluane Co., Chicago 


. Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


Chicago 


“ 


Bell, J. 

Recaenate Co., J. L., 

Central Sch. Supply House, 
Chicago. 


Boston 


U. 8S. School + ~~ Co., 
Bell, W. L. & C Kansas C cd 
( Yonsolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N.Y 

Crown Slate Co., - 


“ 


“ 


Silicate Slate Co., « 
Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Slatington- Bangor Slate Co., 

Slatington, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish Co. 

Chester Depot, Vt. 
| Acme Sch. Sup. Co. Chicago, 
| Standard Sch Fur. Co., oa 
| Londergon, W. H. & Co 
American Slate B. B. Co. & 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


Charts 


“ 


Phila. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 


| Ginn & Co., 

| Hammett Co., J. L., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
| Century School Supply Co., 

Chicago 

Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Kducational Aid "Association, ” 
The Caxton Co. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Woskeon Pub. House, 


“ 


“ 


“ 


| Potter & Co. 


| Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Franklin Publishing Co., N. Y.C. 
Harison. W. Bev., 
erro Co., E L., - 
Potter & Putnam. - 
.Jobn E. Philadelphia 
Congdon, C. H., St. Paul, Minn 
Willams & Rogers, Rochester, N.Y. 


| King, Richardson & Co. 


| 
| 


Central Sch. Supply Co., Chicago. 
Chicago 


| Merriam, G. &C., 
St. Louis, Mo. | 


| Fouch, A. J. & Co., 


Boston | 





Sprin gfield, Mass 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


Baker W.-H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Flanagan, A. cs 
March Bros., Leb non, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New Y ork City 
Excelsior Publishing Co., *° 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., “ 
Ogilvie, J. 8 - 
Rassell, R. ‘H. & Son, vie 
Werner, Edgar 8., 
Garrett Co., P 
Penn Pub. Co., 


Philadelphia 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. & Co., New York City 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 

The Century Co., 
Funk & Wagnalls, 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 


“ 


Phila. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. 

Central Sch Supply House, “* 

Rickett’s, C. L., 

Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Warren, Pa. 


Milford, N. Y. 
Boston 


Wilcox, John, 
H. H. Carter & Co., 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., New York. 
Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago 


Flags, lledals, Badges, etc. 


Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
Robert —- Co., 
Oak Hall Co., = 
Carpenter & Co., Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “ 
Channon, Co., - 
U. 8. Schooi Furniture Co., 
American Flag Co. Easton, Pa. 
Consolidated Firew'ks Co., N.Y. City 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. 
Degrauw, Amar & Co., 
Ensign M’f’ 
be gg 
Frink, V 


“ 


“ 


“ 


Etc HoagCo. -Newark,N.J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Semen Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. New York 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. 

Charles & Co., Thos. 

Schermerhorn Co., J. 

Steiger Co., E. 

Milton Bradley Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Boston 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 

New York. 
Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Til. 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C.A.& Co.,Detroit, Mich. 


linerals 
New York City 


Boston 
a 
 & A 


English Co., 

Simmons, E. E. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. 


Wood Specimens, 


Hough, Romeyn B, Lowville, N.Y 


Maps oo and Wall), 


Glo » etc, 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Central Sch, Supply Mouse, 
Chicago. 
Olmsted, W. C. ca 
Rand, McNally, & Co., 
U. 8, School Furniture Co, 
Western Pub. House, 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Harison W. Bev. ip 
Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. 
Cheney — Co.Mystic Bridge, “ 
Schedler, H New York 
Howell, E. E., | Washington, D. C. 


“ 


“ 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
Faber, A. W., ” 
Barnes & Co.. A. 8 
Eagle Pencil Co., 
Faber, Eberhard, 
Spencerian Pen Co., 
Eclectic Pen Co., 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., Meriden, Ct, 
Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila, 


Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Central Sch. Supply House, 


Chicago 
Dick & Co., A. B. - 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Walker M’T’g Co., 
Andrews Sch. Fur’g Co., ie 
Gould & Cook, tomineter, Pe 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


“ 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, C. H. & Co. si 
Wm, H, Pierce Co., 
Hegger, Frank, 
Franz Hanfstaegl, 
Berlin Photo Co , 
Ad. Braun & Co., 


New York 
“ 


*é 


Program Clocks. 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros 3oston, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
ay = Sch, Supply House, * 
U.s hool a es 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Smith & White M’ ‘e Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. PaperCo., N. Y.C. 
American News Co., yan 
Olcott, J. M. 
Blair Co., J. C. 


Boston 
“ 


“ 


Huntington, Pa. 


School Bells 


Blake Bell Foundry, 
Hammett Co., J. L. 
McShane Bell Found., Baltimore,Md. 
Central Sch, Supply ont 


hicago. 
U. 8. School Furniture Co. “ 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., O. 
Cincinnati “ = 
Am. Bell Foundry, Northville, Mich. 
anoey os mao “7 be Troy, N. Y. 
Meneely & West Fall N ° Re 


Boston 


Rumsey & = Seneca Falis, N. Y. 
Stuckstede & St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 
Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen, D. A. Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., es 
Harison, W. Bev. N. Y, C. 
Philadelphia 


wt. 


Hinds & Noble 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. Ed. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teachers’ Agenc y, Boston 
Beacon - 
Co-operative’ 
Eastern ” we 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency, “ 
The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Chicago 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


“ oe 


Pianos 
Steinway & Co., 
Sohmer Co., 
Fischer & Co. 
Chickering & Co. 
John Church Co., 
Lyon & Healy, 
Crown Piano Co., 
Vose Piano Co., 
Emerson Piano Co. 


N. Y. City 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 





Boston 
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A combination of the lexicographic 
work of Noah Webster and his success- 
ors, and the celebrated Grimm Brothers 
is hard to beat. This, the latest achieve- 
ment in lexicography, is the Grimm- 
Webster “ German-English and English- 
German Dictionary,” which uses the new 
system of German orthography, and con- 
tains all words and phrases of current 
every-day use—30,000 words, defined in 
both languages. It also has a collection 
of conversation and _ correspondence 
forms, tables of weights and measures, 
irregular verbs, and many additional fea- 
tures of inestimable value to teachers, 
students,, and pupils. It has many at- 
tractive illustrations, and is sold for the 
wonderfully low prices of twenty-five 
cents (limp, not indexed); fifty cents 
(stiff silk cloth, indexed), and one 
dollar (morocco, full gilt, indexed, with 
flags of nations in colors). It is issued 
by Laird & Lee, of Chicago, who also is- 
sue the world-renowned book, “The 
Heart of a Boy—Cvyore.” Their transla- 
tion contains twenty-six splendid text il- 
lustrations. 


Prin. Graves, of Hartford, Conn., says 
that “the results of our first year’s trial 
of the ‘Intermedial System of Penman- 
ship’ have been extremely satisfactory.” 
The system has been adopted in the 
schools of New York city, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Hartford, Conn., New Haven, Conn., 
and other cities. A series of writing 
charts and a teachers’ manual are in pre- 
paration. Send for specimen pages to the 
H. P. Smith Publishing Co., 11 East 16th 
street, N. Y. 


The names of such text-book authors 
as Maury, Davis, Holmes, Hale, Haaren, 
Venable, Sanford, Browne, Haldeman, 
and Gildersleeve are known in school- 
rooms all over the length and breadth of 
the land. They have helped in the mak- 
ing of the University Series of School 
and College Text-Books, issued by the 
University Publishing Co., New York, 
Teachers who write to the firm concern- 
ing these books should also inquire in 
regard to the Standard Literature Series, 
consisting of entire works or historical 
novels in condensed narrative. The 
Golden-Rod Books consist of “ Rhymes 





















IVORY 








There area hundred 


able qualities of the 


imitations, They 
all lack the remark- 


























e 
enuine. 
Lad 
99 4+ Peent Pure. THE Procter & Gamace Oo., Owrtt. 
I 
and Fables,” “Songs and _ Stories,” | phies, globes, and maps, and miscellan- 


“Fairy Life,” and “ Ballads and Tales.” 


Creme de .la creme is an expression 
which the French use when they wish to 
denote that a thing is among the best of 
its class. It might be applied to the se- 
lected list of books offered by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. The authors are 
among the foremost workers in their re- 
spective lines, and the books with which 
their names are connected take their 
places at the head of the literature of the 
various subjects. The books are as fol- 
lows: Ames’ “ Theory of Physics,” Phil- 
lips and Fisher’s “ Elements of Geome- 
try,” “ Elements of Geometry Abridged,” 
“Plane Geometry,” and “ Logrithms of 
Numbers,” Brownson’s “Smith’s Smaller 
History of Greece,” Bowne’s “ Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge,” Aiken’s 
“Methods of Mind-Training,” Aber’s “An 
Experiment in Education,” and Rolfe’s 
“Shakespeare, the Boy.” Correspond- 
ence regarding these books is cordially 
invited. 


“The Catalogue and Announcements 
of Ginn & Co., for 1897” (high school 
and college edition) is a neat book of 
204 pages in which hundreds of volumes 
are described. Among them are books 
on higher English, Old and Middle Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, mathematics, natur- 


al science, history, modern languages, | 


philosophy, political science, Oriental 
languages, and music, besides geogra- 





eous and common school publications, 
The frontispiece is a picture of the build- 
ing occupied by the Atheneum Press, 
the printing house of the firm. 


Two or three generations of school 
children have profited by the use of Gil- 
lott’s pens, and they are still as popular 
as ever. This is because Joseph Gillott 
& Sons try to keep up with the times. 
This is illustrated by their bringing out 
the pens Nos. 1045 (verticular), 1046 
(vertigraph), and 1047 (manuscript). 
These are the results of a careful investi- 
gation into the requirements of those 
who use vertical writing. Besides these 
there are the pens intended for general 
school work. If the local dealer does 
not keep them write to Joseph Gillott & 
Sons, 91 John street, N. Y 

Since 1859 the Great American Tea 
Company, 31 Vesey street, N. Y., has 
been in the business of importing tea and 
coffee. Bringing it in in great quantities 
2nd dealing directly with their customers, 
they are able to give better quality at a 
lower price than those having less facili- 
ties. Do not buy the cheap goods that 
are offered for sale, they are dangerous 
and detrimental to health, and hence 
dear at any price. As they sell at impor- 
ter’s prices, persons buying of them save 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. The 
latest offer is five pounds of family tea, 


| by mail or express with all charges paid 


at $2.50. 





Pears’ 


Soap is always pre- 
ferred by people of 
good . taste who have 
once tried it. Match- 
less for the complex- 
ion—makes the skin 
soft,clean and beauti- 
ful. Its “clean” scent 
is much nicer than 


perfumed poor soap’s. 
Economical —luxurious. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere—Used everywhere. 








DOLLARS SAVED 


ARE DOLLARS EARNED! 





ee eS SS 
Highest Grade! Lowest Price! 
From Maker to Rider Direct! 


You get the profits which usually go to jobbers, 
middlemen, and agents. Our Wheels are 
Strong, — Running, Superbly Finished, 
and Fully Warranted. Absolutely nothing 
better made. We ship anywhere subject to 
examination at bottom wholesale price, 
$45.50—and guarantee complete satisfaction. 

A good bicycle will add much to the ; leasure 
and profit of your vacation days, 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


THE HARRAH-STEWART M'F'G CO., 


Des Moines, Iowa, U. 8S. A. 














Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 


ED 









PERRY 


107 a Spares _ 





Sar. ples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, « New York, N. Y, 
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Among the pleasures of life be sure 
that you include that of ablution with 
-cker’s Tar Soap. The weariness of the 
school-room and the stain of travel are 
quickly removed by its use; therefore 
when starting out for a tour do not for- 
get to carry a few cakes in the valise. 
It clenses, softens, and invigorates the 
skin, and wards off contagion. 


For many years Queen & Co.,of Phila- 
delphia, 
apparatus for schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. By reason of their long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of ee | 


ments they are able to produce results | 
alike gratifying to themselves and to | 


their patrons. Write for illustrated and 
descriptive price lists of physical, 
trical, microscopical, and chemical ap- 
paratus. 


Owen Meredith in his “ Lucile” 
merates the things that one can do with- 
out and winds up by saying that “ 
ized man cannot do without cooks.” He 
man could not do without lead pencils. 
Just imagine the state of things if no 
more lead pencils could be 
tained, especially those superior ones 
made by the Joseph Dixon (Crucible | 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. They have 
brought them to a state of perfection | 
that does infinite credit to American 
genius and enterprise. 
been obtained under the personal man- 
agement of Mr. John A. Walker. These 
pencils are in use in schools in all sec- 
tions of the country, and their popular- 
ity is growing. 


great events of history as sensational 
tales of Indians, pirates, and outlaws. 
Hence the call for such books as Philips’ 
Historical Readers. These are so inter- 
estingly written that they make the ac- 
quirement of a knowledge of history | 
a pleasure rather than atask. They are 
as follows: No. 1, “Stories from Eng- 
lish History,” a book for young chil- 


England to the Year 1154” 
“ Middle England, 1154 to 1603” 
4, “ Modern England, 1603 to 1884.” 


No. 3, 
; No. 
For 


information write to the Boston School | | 


Supply Co., 131 Kingston street, Boston. 


Practical in contents and in accord 
with pedagogical principles and hand- 
some and artistic in appearance, is the 
general verdict that may be passed unon 


Co. ‘ The Werner Primer” ought to 
make the child in love with learning 
from the first. The “First Year Nature 
--eader,” “Old-Time Stories Retold,” 
and “Legends of the Red Children” 
make the learning of reading easy and 
delightful. We have not space to men- 


subjects. Write for detailed information. 


Teachers who have tried the projection 


of pictures by means of the magic lan- | 


tern are enthusiastic in praise of the 
work; it is such a help in the teaching of 
natural science, history, geography, phy- | 


manufacturers of apparatus for projection 
of sun and artificial lights for illustrative 
and scientific purposes, also stereopticon 
. slides and accessories, for a catalogue. 
A set of explanatory pamphlets and ex- 
ercise blanks will be mailed on receipt of 
one dollar. 





have been furnishing scientific | 


elec- | 


enu- | 


civil- | 
|Ages 1 


might as truly have said that civilized | 


ob- | 


This result has | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
‘THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


The juvenile mind continually craves | 
stories—if it does not have good ones | 
it will have worthless and harmful ones. | 
It is just as well to give the child the | 


| RicHarD A, McCurpy, 


the books of the Werner School Book 


| or to the Head office of the Company, 


| Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 
tion all the books of this firm on geogra- | 
phy, history, civil government, and other | 


| OXFORD ADJUSTABLE DESKS, 
| Manitowoc Seating Co., 7 
siology, and numerous other branches. | 
Those who have not tried this aid in their | 
work should write to J. B. Colt & Co., | 





The Business of Life 


is serious. 


One ought to guard the inter- 


ests of the whole family by making it 


part of our business of life to have policies 


| of Life Insurance in 


i) THE 


Assets, - - 
Income, - - 


Surplus, - 


THE PRUDEI 


to 70. Amounts $15 


PRUDENTIAL 


$19,541,827 
14,158,445 


4,034,116 


NTIAL insures children, women, and men 


to $50,009. Premiums saat 


yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. HALL, President. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Henry M, PHILLIPs, Secretary. 


Incorporated 1851. 
a a) 


Assets to January 1, 1897, 
Liabilities, 
dren, in which are given many of those | 


legends that appeal so powerfully to the 
imagination of the young; No. 2, “ Early | 


‘Surplus by Massachusetts’ 


$18,546,959-96 
17,205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 


Standard, 








The Mutual Life! 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $477,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 





. E. A. aT MILWAUKEE. SEE 





Our Exhibit There 








Agents W ranted Sor the 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


Every Reader 


of this — who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ helps, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L, KELLOGG & CO.,, 








61 East Ninth St., N.Y 


It is hardly necessary to urge 
upon the teacher the necessity 
for the pupil to study current 
history, so that when he goes 
out into the world he may be an 
intelligent actor in its affairs. 
The pupils now in the schools 
are to be the future voters and 
office-holders, and it isthe duty 
of the teacher to see that such 
are acquainted with all matter 
of current interest. Our TIMEs 
is designed especially to aid the 
teacher to do this. It will train 
the child to be an intelligent 
reader of the events of real im- 
portance. This paper is pub- 
lished monthly at only 30 cts. a 
year ; clubs of two or more sub- 
scribers 25 cts. each. Sample 
freee E. L. Kitioce & Co., 
61 East oth St., New York. 

This year we offer a fine Dissecrep Map OF THE 
Unirep States for 35 cents, with the paper; 2 to to 


subscriptions, 30 cents each ; ro to 25 subscriptions 
28 cents each; 25 and over, 25 cents each, 
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Formerly the school’s demands for 
stationery were limited to some blank 
paper, a few bottles of ink, and some 
goose quills. But we have advanced be- 
yond that; inventive genius has been 
busy devising useful articles for the 
school-room, among the most useful of 
which are the pads and tablets and the 
Quincy practice paper of the Acme 
Stationery and Paper Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. They make numerous styles of 
composition and note-books, spelling 
blanks, vertical practice paper, short- 
hand note books, etc., all of which are 
fully described in their new catalogue. 
Send for it before making up the fall 
order. 


During the past year the American 
Book Company have added many valu- 
able books to their large list. The dull 
times in many branches of business seem 
not to have affected them to any appre- 
ciable extent. One of the most important 
of these is “ Bible Readings for the 
Schools,” edited by Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
Several volumes of the excellent Eclectic 
School Readings have been issued, 
among them volumes by H. A. Guerber 
on the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews. 
Four volumes have been added to the 
Eclectic English Classics, bringing the 
number up to thirty-five. Carpenter’s 
“ Geographical Reader” is one of the 
most facinating books recently issued 
in that line. The state history series 

(New Jersey, Georgia, and Missouri 
are already published) will be very use- 
ful to use in connection with the general 
U. S. history. We haven’t space to 
to mention all the books on writing, his- 
tory, geography, drawing, Latin. German, 
firm. Those who desire detailed infor- 
mation should write for catalogues and 
specimen pages. 

Who ever heard of a catalogue of tools, 
supplies, and machinery being used as a 
text-book ? Read what Wm. 5S. Al- 
drich, director of the university of West 
Virginia, writes to tne Cnas. S. Strelinger 
Co., Detroit, Mich: “We used your 
‘ Book of Tools’ as a standard reference 
book for our students in the study of the 
machinery and work-shop appliances of 
modern machine shops.” “ Wood Work- 
er’s Tools ”’ is the title of their new cata- 
logue of tools, supplies, and machinery 
for wood-workers. Either catalogue will 
be sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 


What is hzmatherapy? If people 
knew what a world of hope for suffer- 
ing humanity is contained in this strange, 
hard word how they would hasten to be- 
come acquainted with its meaning. A lit- 
eral translation of the word is “ blood 
treatment.” This consists in opposing 
to a condition of disease the very 
power—good and _ sufficient blood— 
that would. naturally prevent it, 
that would cure it spontaneously 
and that does cure it, without med- 
icine, whenever the blood-making power 
of the system is perfectly efficient: and 
therefore also will cure it if a deficiency 
of the vital element be supplied from 
without. This may be done by taking 
blood from a healthy bullock, or it may 
be obtained in the well attested conserve 
known as Bovinine. Pulmonary con- 
sumption is treated by introducing it by 
the mouth, sometimes also by spraying 
Bovinine into the trachea by an atomizer. 
Steady and continued improvement has 
followed treatment of this kind. Other 
troubles that yield to this blood treat- 
ment are anemia, cholera infantum, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, hemorrhagic col- 
lapse, and many other of the most danger- 
ous and aggravated cases of disease. 
Chronic ulcer is cured by application of 
Bovinine to the wound after the proper 
surgical treatment and disinfection. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


“A Heaven Sent Blessing.’’ 


The New York Osserver says : 


known to our readers. 


The Absorption Treatment. 


No waiting to be blind. 


No knife. No risk. 


Dr. Palmer, some two years ago, noticed his eyesight failing, and consulted 


Dr. Knapp of New York, and Dr. Pope of New Orleans, who diagnosed the case as atrophy. After 





being under treatment one year, they pronounced his case hopeless, and further treatment was 
abandoned. On July 24th, 1896, one eye being nearly sightless and the other failing, he consulted 
E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, of the Glens Falls, N. Y., Sanitarium, remarking that he had ‘ nothing to 
lose and a great deal to gain,’ as cataracts were forming which would make blindness sure, and the 
little sight left was only available with the aid of a strong magnifying glass. 


On September 7th, six 


discarded years ago now enable him to read again, to the great surprise of himself and friends.” 


3 weeks after commencing the absorption treatment, the strong lens had been laid aside, and the glasses 


Dr Palmer says : 





simple, safe, in no way unpleasant.” 


Mention ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


“* Among the grateful patients we find the Rev. B. N, Palmer, D.D., of New Orleans, La., well < 


‘“*His theory is rational, based upon the self-restoring power of nature herself. 
only by rousing a peccant organ to the performance of its duty, when disease is thrown off and the 
patient recovers. The eye, he thinks, should form no exception. 
the eye, promote its secretions and increase the circulation, thus rew/ta/izing the eye and enabling it 
to fulfill its functions, it throws off all the troubles and repairs its own waste. 


A. B. Colvin, State Treas. of New York, and a resident of Glens Falls, writes : 
““The history of the Bemis Sanitarium and its advance by marvelous strides is due to Edward 





TWO OF THE SEVEN LARGE BUILDINGS AT BEMIS SANITARIUM. 


BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Medicine cures 
His aim, therefore, is to stimulate 


His method is 


H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, whose 
marvelous success makes his name 
familiar to thousands all over the 
United States and in many foreign 
jands, and God speed him.” 
Pamphlets free explaining the 
cause of impaired vision and dis- 
eased eyer. Their treatment, at 
home by mail, or at our Sanitarium 





by the absorption treatment, which J 
has given relief to thousands be- 
coming blind. Address 4 








Satotototototoiotototoiotot thiionnn 


“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.” 









Be sure that you get sf 
genuine fmt ~ 5 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


: Absolutely Pure—Deticious—Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





ccceld ove. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


IOI 
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Ventilating Wardrobes 








These Wardrobes with Fiexoin Doors com- 
bines Hycienic features with Economy in Foor 
Space. Approved by the best sanitary engin- 
eers and adopted by the most advanced schools. 

We are patentees and manufacturers of FLex- 
IFOLD COILING AND SLIDING PARTITIONS FOR SuB- 
pivipInG Larce Rooms without posts or mullions. 


We send our tliustrated catalogue free 
Jt will interest you. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., =~ 





73 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Delicious 
Drip 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water 
makes a_ delicious, 
and invigorating drink, 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by prolonged 


and sugar only, 
healthful 


wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 


know of in the form of medicine.” 


F Descriptive pamphiet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


OOL 


OTTLE 


of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 


\HIRES 


Rootbeer 


should be in every 
home, in every 
office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
more delightful and 
satisfying than any 
other beverage pro- 
duced. 


i Made only by the Charles EF. 

Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. Sold ev- 
ery where. 










































t ALL THE CUTS}: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Bete 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 


agg Sechings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Lp —_ be sent in b —_ as -y - after 
cute ap in the as all cuts m isposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


* £.L, KELLOGG & CO., 6rE. goth St., New York, 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing of it; the proof of the value of a ma- 
chine is the using of it. The question to 
be asked is, Does it do the work for 
which it was designed; rapidly and effect- 
ively? Judged by this standard the Dens- 
more Typewriter is a great success; the 
American Book Co. strongly endorse it, 
the Brooklyn board of education lately 
adopted it for class use. One point to 
be specially noted about the machine 
is that the type-bars swing on ball bear- 
ings like the axles of bicycle wheels. 
This prevents wear at the bearings on 
which alignment and durability chiefly 
depend. 


With what delight the youth would 
take up the study of physics if he could 
be put into a laboratory fitted up with 
aparatus such as is made by the Zieg- 
fer Electric Co., Boston! There he 
would verify nature’s laws, and have 
his observation and reasoning powers 
strengthened. Every dollar spent for 
a~paratus is repaid many fold in the 
greater intelligence and enthusiasm of 
the students. The Ziegler Co. furnish 
all kinds of apparatus to colleges and 
schools; estimates are cheerfully given. 


Probably many schools will want to 
introduce a wood working outfit before 
the opening of the term next fall. We 
coll the attention of the teachers and trus- 
tees of such schools to the superior facil- 
ities possessed ‘by Chandler & Barber, 
Boston, Mass., for furnishing all kinds 
of Sloyd benches, tool, and supplies, 
for high schools, academies, and col- 
leges. Write to them what you want 
and get an estimate. Special discounts 
are made to high schools, academies, 
classes, and colleges. 


How closely the nations are bound to- 
gether in thought is shown by the way 
in which the x-rays have become known 
in a year and a half even among people 
who do not pretend to be scientists. 
Already there is considerable demand for 
Roentgen ray apparatus in the schools. 
Experts and amateurs can obtain Thomp- 
son inductoriums. Thompson high fre- 
quency coils, Crookes tubes, and fluoro- 
scopestosuit their needs from the Edison 


| Decorative and Miniature Lamp Depart- 


ment(General Electric Co.), Harrison, 
N. J.: also miniature incandescent lamps 
for decorative and ‘experimental pur- 
poses, to operate on electric light cir- 
cuits and on batteries. 


For a long time people have been ac- 
customed to having their work done for 
them by those faithful servants, water, 


| wind, and steam, but it is only lately that 


they have become accustomed to that 
powerful servant, electricity. It now 


| even helps to keep the time and aids the 





principal to have everything in the var- 
ious departments of a large school move 
with exactness and regularity. Those 
who wish to know how this is done 
should write to Blodgett Bros. & Co., 
Boston. They have time, program, sig- 


nal, and watchman clocks. 





Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, debilitatea 
and run down because of poor, thin blood. Help 
is needed by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, neuralgia, 
dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help comes 
quickly when Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to en- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood and send it 
in a healing, nourisaing, invigorating stream to 
all the nerves, muscles and organs of the body. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





cure Liver Ills; easy to 


Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 











30 cents a Year. 
The ideal paper of current event; 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


Broadway and 11th St, 









At the End of Your Journe zou. will find 
it a great convenience to go rie it over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 424 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Baggage to and from thd Be Bonet fee. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


Seeeeseeseser. 
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That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 

















MILK- 
WEED 
CREAM 


No necessity for abad 
or rough complexion. 

Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 


Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your druggist 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO 
GgTenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 














Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENT AL CRE A OR MAGICAL 


9 BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 

and S«in diseases, 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
files detection. On 


vSMETIC 






4“ 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said to a 
lady of thehaut-ton 
(a patient): “As 
~ ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
‘he Ski ions.”* 4» ities ittase 
lofatlt n preparations.” One bottle willlas 
ful months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. ¥ 
For sale by all Pruggists and Fancy pg Dealers 
throughout a U. Canadas and Euro 
Also found Ay Y. City at R. H. iacy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley" 8s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
(2? Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and | proof of any one selling the same. 


Purirres as WELL 
AS B«AUTIFES 
T E SKIN. 
WILL DO IT. 


No OTHER C 





A GOOD STEEL PEN 


WHAT A BLESSING! 


scratchy steel pen, 
Try the 


Why worry over a poor, thin, 
when by asking you may have a good one! 
best of all steel pens, A. S. Barnes & Co.’s 


TRADE P, D. & « MARK 


P.D. & 8., No. 215, 
‘Half Stub.” 





P.D. &8., No. 315, 
* Palcon.”’ 





SD 


All useful varieties. Send for samples. 
AS. BARNES & CO., Makers, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


DEA NESS | & HEAD NOISES CURED 





r INVISIBLE 
help wt when ail else fails, ee Ly. 
Self-adjusti . No Pai spers heard. Send to F 13 
©, Hiscox Co., Bway, ®. ib for Be Book and Proofs 





Buckeye | Bell all Foundry | 
E.W.V: i.Ohio., | 
Pe ech Bells Gals Ch Chimes, 


and Tin 
Eareect Bell 





Bells. 









usical for ee » and =~ 
factoryt poe énigaly 


WEEE Ya of, Rov, EES" 


Description and prices on application 





The end of the school year has ar- 
rived, and the lady teachers all over the 
country are thinking of what they are 
going to wear when they are resting their 
tired nerves this summer at the seashore 
or in the mountains; for, no matter how 
much their minds may dwell on problems 
of teaching, they know that clothes are 
a necessity. Strawbridge & Clothier, 
of Philadelphia, can set their minds at 
ease, for they have some of the most ex- 
quisite silks and other fabrics. Mail or- 
ders promptly and accurately filled. 


Thousands of people remember the 
merry hand bell that used to summon 
them to the school-room and the old 
clock that used to slowly measure off 
the minutes that they were to re- 
main. Although these are pleasant mem- 
ories for hosts of teachers it is doubtful 
if any of them would exchange the old, 
unreliable timekeeper for the Automatic 
Program Clock, made by Fred. Frick, 
Waynesboro, Pa. We cannot fully des- 
cribe this apparatus here, nor is it neces- 
sary when descriptive circulars can be 
had for the asking; we can only quote 
what some teachers say of it. One of 
them writes : “ The apparatus rings every 
bell, including rising, retiring, meal, 
class and practice bells,, five days and 
nights in the week, shifts itself and rings 
a different set of bells for Saturday, 
shifts; again for Saturday night; again 
for Sunday and Sunday night, giving us 
the meal, Sabbath school and church bells 
only on Sunday. It is a treasure.” An- 
other one writes: “Our periods are 
absolutely of uniform length now. The 





ease with which the schedule is changed 
is remarkable. Again the automatic man- 
| ner of cutting out nights and Saturdays 
| and Sundays is a constant source of won- 
der.” These clocks have electrically ac- 
tuated movements, operated by an elec- 
tric circuit from the primary clock once 
each minute. 


If you insure your life or make your 
will it is no sign you are likely to die 
soon; it is taking an ordinary precaution 
that if accident or disease should chance 
to carry you off, those you love most 
shall be provided for. Do not put off 
| insuring until to-morrow, for to-morrow 

might not come for you. You are in- 
vited to look into the plan presented by 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Springfield; it presents many ad- 
vantages. 


Every well educated person should be 
trained in the putting of a composition 
into proper form. This training can be 
obtained in school by the use of the type- 
writer. Errors of punctuation, spelling, 
capitalization show up plainer in a type- 
written sheet than they doin script. Many 
schools use the Remington typewriter for 
this purpose, as it is strong, simple, and 
durable, and hence gives eminent satis- 
faction. Send for descriptive pamphlet 
to Wyckoff, Seamens & Benedict, 327 
Broadway, N. Y. 


People do not think now as they once 
did, that anything is good enough for the 
school-room. They believe that the place 
where their children spend so much of 
their time should be made as handsome 
and comfortable as possible, and should 
be provided with the necessary aids to 





| make the pursuit of knowledge easy and 


pleasant. It is the business of the A. H. 
Andrews Co., Chicago, to help them re- 
alize their ideal. They provide desks, 
blackbords, crayons, globes, maps, 
| charts, apparatus, etc., of the most ap- 





‘Amorion | proved kind. Besides, they offer some- 


thing entirely new, The Jones Model of 
the Earth, showing land surface and 
ocean bed in relief, and the Jones Deep 
Sea Globe, showing ocean bed in 
colors and 500 soundings. 
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Liquid Food | 


easily digestible, naturally 
soongening, refreshin g» 
-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


Che ““Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing f and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones. 

Sold by all dru 

a bottle, or 12 for 


$ abot, or $2 for $250.0 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas. These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding- Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc, 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o: Teas and get ‘hem 
at a small advance on cost oftimportation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


me at 25c. 


CT el ee 





Oolong, black - - - - = 25,30, 35, 40,50 

Mixed” black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 

Japan, uncolored - - 25, 35, 40, 50 

Young Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 

myenn, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 

1, —_ - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 

a - - 25, 35, 50 

5un-Sun Choe "Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
prow e, « 


op Tea, black with green tea flavor 70 
60 


Ss 
I 
Fy me black with green tea flavor 
. 





Basket-Fired, Japan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 4 
Sun-Dried Japan ~~ s « 

Assams - + - = = = 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon | Tess - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« - - - 18, 23, 25, 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we will 

well ou 34lb, of any kind of Tea you may select. 

e best imported. Good Teas and Coffees, 25c. 

per ib. We will send 5 pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this “*ad.”’ and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA a 
3r and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
FREC Bergerac Wincdbury. 


ves 
freckles. Consultation free. Terms moderate. 9 &® 


Use Facial Soap, Send 10 cents for Beauty| 
Te of either Woodbury’s ra 





Book and samp 
cial Soap or Facial Cream. 





During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Soorninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. it SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAVYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Drugeists iu every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twen*r-five 
cents a bottle. 
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Texas School Agency, 
Marshall, Tex. 


N. ¥. C. 


Magee Furnace C 
th& Anthony Go Co. “ 
Sturtevant ant Co. 


Buffalo ¥ or. Co., 
McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago 
Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. 
Chicago. 
N. ¥Y.C. 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ‘ 4 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 
Hammond ma, ard Co., e 
Yost Typewriter Co., _ 
Zypowsner Exchange, bgp 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Daugherty Typewriting C0. 
tsb burg, Pa., 
Williams Type Co., . ¥. City 
Ford Type Co., O° M8” Ge 
Heating & Ventilating 


Am. Boiler Co., Boston 
Boston Blower Co., ” 
Exeter Machine Works, * 
Guroey Heater Mfg. Co., wd 
Ideal Boiler Co., " 
American Warm. & Vent. Co., Chic. 


U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mich 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., ; 
Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co. be « 

E. M. Link, Machine Co. i 

Stover Heater Co., F 
Herenden Mfg. 

Boston, ew York, Phila., 
Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, ct. 
Raymond ees * - fe. C 

Mid ietown, Pa, 
owry W.€. Norwich, Conn. 
H. Sandmyer & Co., 

I. A. She , oo & Co., Philadel ho 
Howard Furnace Co.,Syracuse, pha 
Pease Furn. Co., J. F Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Ranton Boiler Co.. Syracuse, N. Y, 
Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y, 
Giblin & Co., 
. - Kernan Furnace Co. Bo a 
Roberts Machine Co.Col — ille, Pa. Russell Wheeler & C me 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. Broomell, Schmidt & Co. York, Pa, 


Coyriere, Mrs. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angelos 


Hazen, Irving. Met Tea. Bu. 
¥.& 


N. Y¥. Educatiopal : 7 ves 
Schermerhorn Co., - 
Young-Fultop, ty M.S. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Saginaw, Mich, 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y 
Robertson, I. Memphis, Tenn. 
Educational Ex. Providence, KR. I. 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, a. Cc, 
Southern Teachers’ Exchan 
Nashville, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


pmericen Boiler Co., 
qoyates Furnace Co., 
‘uller & Warren Co., 
Gorton & Lidgerwood 
Hart & Crouse, 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, 
Standard Radiator Co., 
Peck & Williamson Co. Cincinnati O. 
Hersey At rn: 


ena. 





A good school is like a household— 
something nearly always is needed to 
supply worn-out articles or to add to the 
necessary articles. While writing for cat- 
alogues of school supplies do not forget 
James B. Wilson, 133 William street, 
and 3 East 14th street, N. Y. He makes 
practice paper, pads, and composition 
books a specialty. 


Flanagan, of 267 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, has made it the business of his life 
to help teachers, and he has, therefore, 
gotten together a list of books that are 
both practical and of a high standard of 
merit. These include library and miscel- 
laneous books, text-books, and school 
singing books. A book of unusual value 
is ‘“Gibson’s School History of the 
United States.” If you are so fortunate 
as to be able to attend the National Edu- 
cational Association meeting at Milwau- 
kee do not fail to examine Mr. Flana- 
gan’s exhibit at the Exposition building, 
and to take away some catalogues. 


biography, history, science, literature, 
and education in books on such men as 
Columbus, Franklin, Longfellow, Froe- 
bel, Washington, Agassiz, Lincoln, and 
McKinley. Potter & Putnam’s new ver- 
tical specialties include ‘“ Vertical Copy 
Books, “ Vertical Script Reader,” and 
“Vertical Script Chart.” 


The most useful individual in this 
world is the one who is always looking 
for an opportunity to help some one. 
Likewise the publisher who has a sincere 
desire to help as well as to sell his books 
is the one that deserves credit. Mr. A 


In the first year of school life the child 
should gather in a great many kinds 
knowledge, without any great effort 
classification—this is the judgment 
thinkers. The Wake-Robin Series 
Potter & Putnam gives the beginnings 
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the finest school buildings. 


putting up a new building, investigate 
merits of these hygienic wardrobes before | 
deciding on what kind you will use. 


Appleton, D. & Co., 
Bradley Co., Milton 
Butler & Co., E. H., 
Buston School Supply Co., 
Barnes & Co., C. M., 
Baker & Taylor, 
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JohnsonePublishing Co., B. F 


King-Richardson Publishing Co., 


Kellogg & Co., E. L 
Longmans, Green & Co., 
Lippincott & Co., J. B., 
Laird & Lee, 

Leach, Sewell & Sanborn, 
Morse Company, (The) 
Mvrriam Co., G. and C., 
McKay, David, 

Nichols, C. A., 

Pitman & Sons, Isaac, 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., 
Potter & Putnam, 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Sower Co., Christopher, 
Scrantom. Wetmore, 
Smith & Co., H. P.. 
Scribner's Sons, Charles, 
Sheldon & Co., 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Thompson. Brown & Cn., 
University Publishing Co., 
Williams & Rogers, 
Werner School Book Co., 


Sehool Supplies. 


Acme eeraeT 8 and Paper Co., 
H 


Andrews & Co., 


Andrews School ‘Furnishing Co., 


Boston School Supply Co., 


If you are Peckham, Little & Co., 


the | Perry & Co., Geo. S., 
Schermerhorn, 1, We 
| United States School Furniture 
Wilson, James B., 
808 | Wilson, N. L., 
Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
Colt & Co., J. B., 
Chandler & Barber, 


Edison Decorative Lamp Co., 
Eimer & Amend, 


Queen & Co., 
Strelinger & Co., Charles A., 
Ziegler Electric Co., 


Pens. 
Barnes & Co., A. S.., 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 
Gillott & Sons, Joseph, 
Spencerian Pen Co., 


Pencils. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 


Eagle Pencil Co., 
Faber & Co., A. W., 


Typewriters, 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co., 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
Flexible Door and Shutter Co., 
Wilson, James G., 
Program Clocks. 

Blodgett Bros., 
Frick, Fred., 

Hotels. 
Grand Union Hotel, 
St. Denis Hotel, 

Soap. 

Buttermilk Soap, 
Ivory Soap, 
Packer Manufacturing Co., 
Pears, 
Sapolio, 





Bovinine Co., 
IQ 
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883 | 


Co., 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


American Writing Machine Co., 


887 
875 
887, IV. 
890 


Proprietory Meaicines. 


879 


890 
Woodbury, J. H., 891 


4 Bells. 
| Buckeye Bell Foundry, 
| Meneely & Co., 
Insurance. 


| Mass. Mut. Life Insurance Co., 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

The Prudential Insurance Co., 
Teachers’ Agencies 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, 

Am. and For. Teachers’ Agency, 

Brewer, Orville, 

Coyriere, E. Miriam, 

| Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 

Equitable Teachers’ Bureat, 

Fiske Teachers’ Agencies, 

New York Educational Bureau, 

Penn. Educational Bureau, 

Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 

Southern Teachers’ Bureau, 

Southern Educational Bureau, 

Teachers’ Co-operative Asso’n, 

Union Teachers’ Agency, 

International Cor. School, 

Clark University, 

Jackman, W. S., 

King-Richardson Co., 

Lehigh University, 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Inst., 

National Summer School, 

New York University, 

New York School of Expression, 

School of Pedagogy, 

University of Chicago, 


Miscellaneous. 


Bemis Sanitarium, 
Baker & Co., Walter, 
Glenwood Cycle Co., 
Great American Tea Co., 
Hopkins, Ferd T.., 
Ingram, Frederick F., 
Perry Nursery Co., 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Temple, W. T., 


Manual Training Tools’ 


Chandler & Barber, 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
Strelinger & Co., Charles A., 


801 
8o1 


888, 877 
888, 877 
888 

















